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Metropolitan 


Opens with ‘Masked Ball’ 





Wide World 


The Principals and General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera After the Performance of the Opening Work 
of the Season, Verdi's 'Un Ballo in Maschera': (Left to Right) Nicola Moscona as Tom, Alexander Sved as 
Renato, Zinka Milanov as Amelia, Dr. Herbert Graf, Stage Director; Edward Johnson, General Manager; 
Ettore Panizza, Conductor; Stella Andreva as Oscar; Jussi Bjoerling as Riccardo; and Norman Cordon as Samuel 


Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ Launches Fifty-Sixth Season at 
Metropolitan Opera House—Ettore Panizza Conducts with Zinka 
Milanov, Kerstin Thorborg, Jussi Bjoerling, and Alexander Sved, 
a Newcomer, Singing Principal Roles—Gala Audience Admires 


Refurbished Opera House 


By Oscar THOMPSON 
NAUGURATING its _ fifty - sixth 


season of opera, the Metropolitan re- 
vived Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’ for the 
season’s opening on the night of Dec. 
2. The performance was an able and 
an elaborate one, but could lay no claim 
to distinction. The house was full and 
receipts were said to have set a record, 
as the result of the new deal whereby 
the opera company now has the boxes 
at its disposal as well as an increased 
number of seats in what formerly was 
the grand tier, now made over into a 
first balcony. 

There was much admiration for the 
new gold curtain, which duplicates the 
old, but in its gleaming freshness pre- 
sents a very different prospect. For the 
most part, the applause was cordial 
rather than tumultuous, the one real 
demonstration of the evening being ac- 
corded the new baritone, Alexander 
Sved, after his singing of the favorite 
‘Eri tu’. There were, of course, the 
usual processions of the various prin- 
cipals before the curtain, joined before 
the evening was over by the conductor, 


Kttore Panizza, and the stage director, 
Herbert Graf. 

Much has been said of ‘Masked Ball’ 
as a “transitional” opera. Probably 
every Verdi opera before ‘Falstaff’ is a 
“transitional” one in that it points for- 
ward and looks back. At any rate, 
‘Masked Ball’ belongs with ‘Forza del 
Destino’ and ‘Don Carlos’ as marking 
the way from the ‘Rigoletto’-‘Trova- 
tore’-‘Traviata’ group to ‘Aida’, after 
which only ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff’ were 
to come. It betrays its date, 1859, more 
than ‘Traviata’ does its 1853. There is 


‘UN _BALLO IN MASCHERA’, Onera in 
Italian in five scenes Music by Giuseppe 
Verdi and words by Somma, after Scribe’s 
libretto for Auber’s “Gustave III, ou Le 
Bal Masque.” 


ON EBL ee ee Jussi Bjoerling 


Renato ....... ... Alexander Sved (debut) 
Amelia ....+++-Zinka Milanov 
eee ..Kerstin Thorborg 
ME wed diaeete ......+-Stella Andreva 
Silvano ...... .George Cehanovsky 
Samuel j ..Norman Cordon 
ME. Ghd siradlacecn ....Nicola Moscona 
Be Bs 65 a iechees dot casavnesne John Carter 


A servant of Amelia........Lodovico Oliviero 
Conductor, Ettore Panizza 

Stage Director, Herbert Graf 
Chorus Master, Fausta Cleva 


no such characterization as there is in 
the ‘Rigoletto’ of 1851. But there are a 
few great tunes, some masterful (and 
some trivial) choral and other ensemble 
writing and the sure signs of an ex- 
panding power and aptness in instru- 
mentation. 

Besides ‘Eri tu’ and the Page’s ‘Saper 
vorreste’, many Verdi lovers have re- 
tained a fondness for the baritone air 
in the first scene, ‘Alla vita che t’arride’, 
the soprano ‘Ma dall’ arido_ stelo 
divulsa’, the tenor solos ‘La rivedra nell’ 
estasi’, ‘Di tu se fedele’, and for the 
quintet in the Ulrica scene. 

Appraising the Cast 

Mr. Sved is the first really big-voiced 
baritone the Metropolitan has had since 
Titta Ruffo departed. At his debut he 
presented sonie slight resemblances to 
Ruffo, not only in the weight of his 
upper notes, but in the “growl” of his 
production. ‘Eri tu’ was his best 
achievement. Elsewhere he was not 
always mindful of the melodic line and 
was given to a variety of explosive ut- 
terance that often blurred both the qual- 
ity and the pitch. As an actor he was 
elementary, but virile. 

Mr. Bjoerling was the most consist- 
ently good vocalist of the evening, ex- 
hibiting just those qualities of legato 
lyricism that Mr. Sved sacrificed in his 
quest of strenuous emphasis. The Swe- 
dish tenor did not make a “laughing 
sone” of ‘Ed scherzo od é follia’ as 

(Continued on page 5) 


NEW PRODUCTIONS 
LEND NOVELTY TO 
CHICAGO OPERA 


Grace Moore Appears for First 
Time as Fiora in ‘Love of 
Three Kings’ under Baton of 
Italo Montemezzi 





‘Salome’ Performed 





Rose Pauly Replaces Lawrence 
in Title Role, Winning Triumph 
—Rosenkavalier’ and ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ Sung—Newcomers Have 
Debuts, Old Favorites Return 





By Rutu Barry 
and CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1. 
S' many new works, novelties, per- 


formances of unusual calibre and 

appearances of new singers char- 
acterized the span of opera given in 
Chicago between Nov. 15 and 30, that 
the sum provided almost an embarrass- 
ment of riches, 

Grace Moore made her first appear- 
ance anywhere as Fiora in “The Love 
of Three Kings’ under the baton of the 
composer, Italo Montemezzi; Rose 
Pauly substituted at the last moment 
for Marjorie Lawrence, as Salome in 
Strauss’s opera and gave a superb per- 
formance; ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ was 
given a delightful revival, and the 
Opera Company outdid itself in its 
presentation of Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni’, Many favorite singers returned 
to please large audiences and new art- 
ists made their debuts in a two-week 
period that was a constantly shifting 
scene of color, excitement and unending 
interest. 

Expectations Realized 

Great expectations were realized when 
Grace Moore sang Fiora in “The Love of 
Three Kings’ under the baton of its com- 
poser, Italo Montemezzi on Novy. 23. It 
was Miss Moore’s first and only engage- 
ment this season and she had been work- 
ing with Mr. Montemezzi to perfect and 
utilize her many gifts under his tutelage 
for her first appearance as Fiora. 

Her interpretation will gain in smooth- 
ness and restraint with additional per- 
formances, as it seemed a vehicle admir- 
ably suited to her. Her voice was skill- 
fully attuned to the development of the 
role and she sang with lyric beauty. At 
times a too passionate eagerness in her act- 
ing was disconcerting in following the 
drama’s progress. Too much gesticulating 
overstressed certain values that the potent 
quality of Miss Moore’s singing made quite 
clear. Dramatically she seemed to build 
up the big scene in the second act too 
rapidly. Subsequent appearances in this 
role will undoubtedly eliminate the over- 
eagerness of a first performance, as Fiora 
seems a part especially fitted for an artist 
of Miss Moore’s keen intelligence 

Virgilio Lazzari’s Archibaldo was agai 

(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 

the stupendous figure of sublime tragedy, 
an impersonation that never fails to im- 
press by its breadth and scope. The Avito 
of Charles Kullman had youthful sensi- 
tivity. Carlo Morelli’s Manfredo was ac- 
ceptable but lacked the force apparent in 
most of his roles. The balance of the cast 
included Giuseppe Cavadore, as Flaminio ; 
Dorothy Kirsten, a young girl; Ada Paggi, 
an old woman, and Lydia Summers, a lady- 
in-waiting. 

The score of this music-drama was poig- 
nantly expressed, revealing new subtleties 
under Mr. Montemezzi. It assumed the 
proportions of a symphonic poem, comple- 
menting and intensifying the dramatic ac- 
tion. 

Pauly Triumphs in ‘Salome’ 

Rose Pauly, rushed from New York at 
last minute’s notice to replace a fellow 
artist suddently attacked with a severe cold, 
not only saved the performance of Richard 
Strauss’s opera, ‘Salome,’ but won a per- 
sonal triumph in so doing. For several 
weeks Marjorie Lawrence had been work- 
ing with Artur Rodzinski, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, for a_ benefit 
given by the Passavant Memorial hospital, 
on Thanksgiving evening, Nov. 21, with 
Mr. Rodzinski making his only appearance 
here this season as an opera conductor. 
The day before the performance Miss 
Lawrence found it impossible to sing a note 
and frantic efforts were made to get Miss 
Pauly from New York in time to do the 
part. ‘Salome’ had been advertised for 
weeks as the supreme attraction of the sea- 
son and the hospital benefit committee had 
made successful and strenuous efforts to 
sell all seats at double prices. 

Keyed to the highest pitch, Miss Pauly’s 
interpretation was so magnificently timed, 
so splendid vocally and so dramatically 
projected she remained an ever fascinating 
figure on the stage. She dominated the 
performance as Mr. Rodzinski in the pit, 
dominated the orchestra. Her conception 
of the part was a masterpiece in itself. It 
was enough to witness a great artist por- 
tray a role, one of the most revolting in 
opera, and yet thrill to the matchless abil- 
ity capable of recreating a part with such 
vitality and splendor. 

Mr. Rodzinski had evidently worked in- 
spiringly and industriously with the or- 
chestra, because rarely before has it shown 
to such splendid advantage, making the 
music fully as telling and dramatic as the 
story enacted on the stage. It was one of 
those evenings when every participant 
seemed determined upon success and suc- 
ceeded in making it one. 

The entire cast had been chosen with 
extreme care. René Maison, as Herod, 
showed a remarkable grasp of the emo- 
tional portent of his role. The Herodias 
of Karin Branzell was a superb charac- 
terization deserving unstinted praise for its 
histrionic values and splendid vocal quali- 
ties. 

George Czaplicki, as Jochanaan, the 
Prophet, was convincing in the dignity of 
his interpretation, the purity of his sing- 
ing, and the spirituality of his entire in- 
terpretation. José Mojica made a hand- 
some Narraboth and did some of the finest 
singing and acting of his operatic career. 
Lydia Summers gave personality to the 
Page of Herodias. Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Kenneth Morrow, John Daggett Howell, 
Robert Long and Mack Harrell were the 





Emanuel List Naomi Cook 


René Maison 





Grace Moore as Fiora in Montemezzi's ‘The 


Love of Three Kings’ 





Five Jews and Douglas Beattie and Joseph 
Sullivan, two Nazarenes. 

William Wymetal was the stage director. 
to whom credit belonged for the beautiful 
setting used. The subdued lighting em- 
ployed throughout most of the opera was 
the only critical observation voiced gen- 
erally. 

A final word about Miss Pauly. She did 
not reach Chicago in time for a stage or 
orchestra rehearsal, going over the part 
with Mr. Rodzinski, and it was not pos- 
sible for her to give thought to costumes 
until six o'clock in the evening. Miracles 
in costuming were achieved in a short time. 
however, as it seemed as much a part of 
Miss Pauly’s ideas of Salome as her sing- 
ing and acting. 

The fragile loveliness of ‘Swan Lake’ 
on Nov. 21 given by the Ballet Theatre at 
the conclusion of ‘Salome’ made one wish 
it had been possible to view this charming 
episode before the opera. 


Bokor Substitutes for Stevens 
‘Der Rosenkavalier,’ which had not been 
presented for several years, was given a 
delightful performance on Nov. 30. Had 


1% not been for the versatility of Margit 


Kathryn Witwer 


Charles Kullman 


Toppo 





Rose Pauly, Who Substituted 

for Marjorie Lawrence in 

‘Salome’, in Her Costume for 
That Opera 


Josephine Tumminia (Far Left), 
Who Sang in ‘Rigoletto’ 
Jarmila Novotna (Left) as 

Violetta in ‘Traviata’ 


Bokor, Chicagoans would undoubtedly have 
had to wait still longer to hear this charm- 
ing opera again. When it became definite 
that Risé Stevens, who had been scheduled 
to sing the role of Octavian, could not ap- 
pear because of a severe cold, Miss Bokor, 
who was to have sung Sophie, calmly 
slipped into the Octavian role. Marita 
Farrell made a hurried trip from New 
York and took over the role of Sophie. 


Reiner Makes Debut 


Things turned out extremely well in 
spite of the last minute complications. 
Everyone taking part in the performance, 
down to the last man in the orchestra pit, 
seemed sensitive to the varied implications 
of the music. Fritz Reiner conducted, and 
he succeeded in making the orchestra point 
up every little psychological facet in the 
action of the opera. When Mr. Reiner 
walked out on the stage with the singers 
taking their between-act curtain calls, the 
audience responded with hearty applause 
and “bravos.” This was the conductor’s 
first appearance with the Chicago Opera. 

Also making her firse appearance here 
was Maria Hussa in the role of Princess 
yon Werdenberg. The impression she made 


Tito Schipa 


Rosa Tentoni 


was not one of brilliance, but rather, of th: 
most refined artistry. She sings with ; 
quiet confidence, and her voice, althougl! 
gentle in effect is of adequate proportions 
Her top notes have a hauntingly lovel) 
tone, and they were produced with utte: 
ease. 

Emanuel List sang Baron Ochs with hi 
customary swagger and energy. He wa 
engaging every moment he was on th 
stage. Marita Farrell made a winsom: 
Sophie, and sang with a restraint becom 
ing to her role. Margit Bokor, whose per 
sonal magnetism and fine acting compen 
sate for her somewhat uneven vocal capa 
bilities, was a captivating cavalier of th 
rose. 

Fred Destal sang the role of Herr von 
Faninal; Janet Fairbank, the governess; 


Robert Long, Valzacchi, and Suzann 
Sten, Annina. Others in the cast were 
Douglas Beattie, Giuseppe Cavadore, 


Joseph Folmer and John Daggett Howell 
B. 


The Opera outdid itself with its first 
presentation of Mozart’s work, ‘Don Gio- 
vanni, on Nov. 16, at the Civic Opera House. 

Invested with luminaries, debuts early 
recognized as of stellar proportions, first 
season appearances of genuine favorites, and 
the conducting of Paul Breisach, all pro- 
claimed a remarkable afternoon. 

Ezio Pinza, in the name part, received a 
warm welcome in this, his first appearance 
of the 1940 season. His Don was a superb 
characterization, never overplayed, and 
sung with a choice richness that amazed 
listeners. The insouciance and disdain of 
conventionality were etched with the sure, 
certain touches of a master, histrionically 
and vocally. 

As a fascinating counterbalance, the Le- 
porello of Virgilio Lazzari, equaled in in- 
terest. The native shrewdness, timidity, at 
times the half defiance of the servant, in 
Lazzari’s keeping made for a blend of 
comedy and pathos delightful to witness. 
Here again, was the ideal combination of 
singing and acting to set the seal of qual- 
ity on Saturday matinee’s ‘Don Giovanni.’ 

For pure vocal delight, Tito Schipa’s 
Don Ottavio, could not be surpassed. This 
was Mr. Schipa’s first appearance this sea- 
son and his luscious voice and distinguished 
musicianship have seldom been heard to 
better advantage. His voice continued to 
gain in warmth and beauty during the af- 
ternoon, reaching the apex with the aria, 
‘Il Mio Tesoro’ in the first scene in the 
second act. 

Margit Bokor, making her debut as 
Zerlina, quickly endeared herself to the 
audience with the refreshing simplicity and 
girlish candor with which she enlivened 
this role. The voice, appropriately light 
in texture, had individuality and in the 
‘Batti, batti’ proved her unquestioned right 
to be listed as one of the important singers. 


Bampton Superb as Donna Anna 


Superlatives without end belong to Rose 
Bampton’s Donna Anna, a part portrayed 
with such dignity and sung with such rare 
vocal excellence that it alone would have 
made the opera worthwhile, had all the 
other participants been only mediocre in- 
stead of the constellation surrounding her. 
The artistry with which she imbued thx 
part gave it special significance. 

Kathryn Witwer, as Donna Elvira, in 
her first appearance this season, added 
lustre to the performance by the deftness 
with which she maintained the sympatheti: 
interest of the audience. Her voice was 
ideal for the part and she essayed thx 
classic style admirably. 

Lorenzo Alvary, in debut, as Masetto, 
gave a characterization satisfying vocall) 
and dramatically. Fred Destal, also a new 
comer, as Il Commendatore, added dis 
tinction to this small part. Paul Breisach 
conducting, kept the opera moving at 
goodly pace, preserving a fine balance a’ 
all times and deservedly, adding praise t 
himself for the smoothness of the pro 
ceedings. 


‘Rigoletto’ was mounted for the first tim 
(Continued on page 29) 
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‘Masked Ball’ Revival Opens Metropolitan Season 
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Act I: A Room in the Royal Palace 


(Continued from page 3) 


Caruso and, more particularly, Bonci 
did. But Verdi marked this staccato lilt 
“con eleganza”, and that, it would ap- 
pear, is good authority for singing the 
music Mr. Bjoerling’s way. 

Mme. Milanov contributed her very 
liberal share of beautiful phrases, but 
the soprano’s production was so varia- 
ble that one never knew what to expect 
next. Mme. Thorborg was the one par- 
ticipant who exhibited anything more 
than a rudimentary sense of the stage. 
She sang expressively, though it was 
possible to wish for another, and more 
Italian, quality in this music. Miss An- 
dreva was not a page to cause one to 
forget her noteworthy predecessors, but 
she projected her airs and graces com- 
petently. The others, including Mr. Cor- 
don and Mr. Moscona, did their duty by 
their roles. The orchestral performance 
was of a routine order and the ensem- 
ble only moderately well integrated. 


Record Not a Long One 


Never one of the more popular Verdi 
operas, ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ had fig- 
ured in but six past seasons at the Met- 
ropolitan. This was only its eighteenth 
performance there. Introduced at the 
old Academy of Music on Feb. 11, 1861, 
it had its first performance in New 
York less than two years after the 
world premiere at the Teatro Apollo in 
Rome on Feb. 17, 1859. It did not reach 
the Metropolitan until Dec. 11, 1889, 
when it was presented in German with 
Lilli Lehmann—listed on the program 
as Mme. Kalisch Lehmann—in the role 
of Amelia, the tenor Perotti cast as Ric- 
cardo and the celebrated Reichmann in 
the baritone role of Renato. Anton 
Seidl conducted. It had revivals in 1903, 
1905 and 1913, the last of these presided 
over at the outset by Arturo Toscanini. 
Under his baton it opened the season of 
1914-15. The last performance previous 
to the revival under review was that of 
Feb. 5, 1916, conducted by Polacco. 
The singers were Martinelli, Amato, 
Kurt, Duchéne, Garrison, Reschiglian, 
Rossi and Rothier. 

Besides Lilli Lehmann and Melanie 
Kurt, the role of Amelia has been sung 
at the Metropolitan by Johanna Gadski, 
Emma Eames and Emmy Destinn. The 
Ulricas have included Louise Homer (at 
both the 1903 and 1905 revivals) and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer. Riccardo has been sung 
by Emilio di Marchi and Enrico Caruso; 
Renato by Giuseppe Campanari, Scotti 
and Amato. The role of Oscar, the 
page, who sings the provocative ‘Saper 
vorreste’, has possessed the charms of 


Fritzi Scheff, Bella Alten and Frieda 
Hempel. Sam and Tom have enlisted the 
services of such celebrated conspirators as 
Edouard deReszke, Pol Plancon, Marcel 
Journet, Andres de Segurola and Léon 
Rothier. 


A Return to Sweden 


The current production differed from any 
of its predecessors in placing the action 
at the Royal Court in Sweden instead of 
a very Italianate New England. But the 
characters went on greeting Riccardo, 
(parenthetically listed on the program as 
Gustave III) as ‘Il conte’, not ‘Il re’. He 
remained the nobie son of England in the 
chorus ‘O Figlio d’Inghilterra’. As a spe- 
cial concession to the historical, Riccardo 
was shot, not stabbed. 

All the characters, save for the double 
appellation of the parenthetical king re- 
tained the names of the Italian score, but 
Ulrica was not a Negress and Samuel and 
Tomaso wore the habiliments of the Swe- 
dish counts di Horn and Wartling, quite 
a climb on the social ladder for the some- 
times blackface Sam and Tom! The 
synopsis of scenes called for a Hall in 
the Royal Palace as the first picture, and 
the Royal Ball Room as the last, instead 
of similar apartments in the house of the 
governor. Ulrica’s den remained just that, 
though it suggested ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man’ in its aura. Instead of ‘A Field 
Near Boston’ for the third setting the 
program specified “an abandoned heath” 
which turned out to be a snowscape. 

This was about the sum total of what 
came of the plan to return to the “original” 
in re-staging ‘Masked Ball’. The music 
and the text were unchanged. So far as 
any one has been able to discover no other 
score exists than that which has been in 
use since the Rome premiere. Though the 
more or less historical Scribe play, ‘Gus- 
tave II ou le Bal Masque’ (set by both 
Auber and Mercadante before Verdi's 
opera was begun) deals with the actual 
assassination of the Swedish King in 
Stockholm, Verdi and his librettist, Som- 
ma, seem to have made him Gustave, Duke 
of Pomerania in the early days of their 
collaboration, well knowing the hostility 
of the authorities in Austrian-ruled Italy 
to stage works dealing with crowned heads. 
The locale was Pomerania, not Sweden, 
when they submitted their application to 
the censors in Naples, seeking the right 
of production for the work—commissioned 
by the San Carlo there—under the title of 
‘Una Vendetta in Domino’. Refused per- 
mission, they re-named as Riccardo the 
character of Gustave and made him colo- 
nial governor of Boston. Hence, one must 
go back to Scribe, not Verdi and Somma, 
for the Swedish background. 


Opportunity for Spectacle 


The choice of New England as the lo- 
cale of ‘Masked Ball’ has always prompted 
ridicule and at the last previous Metro- 

(Continued on page 42) 





Act Il: Ulrica’s Den 











Act V: The Ball Room in the Royal Palace 
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Title Page of Original Edition of Gluck's 

First Score of ‘Alceste’, Published in 

Vienna in 1769, from a Copy in the New 
York Public Library 


By Dr. Kart GEIRINGER 


MALICIOUS critic once said 
A about George Bernard Shaw: 


“The best thing in his comedies 
are the prefaces”. Something akin to 
this might also be said of Gluck’s ‘Al- 
ceste’, Everybody has heard of its 
preface. Conductors, singers, musical 
amateurs who have no opportunity of 
hearing, much less of performing, this 
powerful work, know of Gluck’s impos- 
ing manifesto, with which he prefaced 
his ‘Alceste’. Gluck proposed, as he 
states in this famous introduction, to 
avoid all the abuses that the mistaken 
vanity of singers and the excessive com- 
plaisance of composers have introduced 
into Italian opera. In seeking to confine 
the music to what he construed its true 
function, that of assisting the poetry, he 
says he has taken particular care not to 
interrupt an actor, in the warmth of 
dialogue, in order to make him wait 
for the end of a ritornello; or to stop 
him in the middle of his discourse upon 
a vowel favorable for the display of the 
agility of a beautiful voice. He con- 
ceived the overture as informing the 
spectators of the character of the action 
to be submitted to them. His belief was 
also that the work should, above all 
things, aim at a beautiful simplicity. 
Such, he said, were his principles. His 
aims were wonderfully furthered, he de- 
clared, by the libretto in which the 
author had substituted for florid de- 
scriptions and cold morality, heartfelt 
language and strong passions. 

A work of minor importance would 
certainly have been crushed by such a 
pretentious preface. For Gluck’s ‘AI- 
ceste-—or more correctly: his two 
‘Alcestes’—this introduction provides 
the pedestal for elevating the imposing 
works to their full effect. 


The Two Versions of ‘Alceste’ 


The mention of two ‘Alcestes’ may 
sound surprising. While it is common 
knowledge that Gluck wrote two 
‘Iphigénies’, the musical textbooks men- 
tion only one ‘Alceste’. In fact, however, 
the composer twice embarked on this 
subject. In 1767 he composed his first 


e : ica in the title role. Rene Maison is announced 
Ettore Panizza will conduct. 


vuveesnenentente 


FOR the first time in its history, the Metro- 
politan will produce Gluck’s ‘Alceste’, early 
in the New Year. 
Germaine Lubin, will be introduced to Amer- 


The French soprano, 





GLUCK: A Painting by J. S. Duplessis 


‘Alceste’ for the Vienna Burgtheater, 
the Italian libretto being provided by 
Raniero da Calzabigi, author of Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo’ and his most faithful ally in the 
fight against the dramatic failings of the 
contemporary Italian opera. Nine years 
later the master wrote a French version 
of ‘Alceste’ for the Paris Opéra, the 
adaptation of which required hardly less 
work than the composition of a new 


opera. 
In the instrumentation Gluck made 
considerable alterations, such as_ the 


omission of the English horns, these 
melancholy instruments not being avail- 
able in Paris. The French librettists, 
du Roullet and Guillard (authors of the 
libretti for Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Au- 
lide’ and ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ re- 
spectively) also eliminated the person 
of Isméne, Alceste’s confidante, and 
made mere supernumeraries of Alceste’s 
children, to whom Calzabigi had given 
not unimportant parts; on the other 
hand, they took over from the ‘Alkes- 
tis’ of Euripides the part of Hercules. 
Whether Gluck was quite happy about 
the introduction of this demigod is open 
to doubt. He did not himself compose 
the aria of Hercules (‘C’est en vain que 
Venfer’), but had it done by young 
Francois Joseph Gossec, who was later 


to achieve fame as a sort of official com- 
poser of the French republic. 
Altogether the French librettists fun- 
damentally altered the Italian book. 
Scenes from the third act were placed 
in the second and vice versa, many de- 
tails were omitted and the result was an 
opera of much greater conciseness, 
power and dramatic vigor. To make 
this clear, it is necessary to tell the 
story on which both ‘Alceste’ are based. 


The Story of the Opera 


Admetus, King of Pherae in Thes- 
saly, is stricken by a deadly disease. 
The Oracle pronounces that he can be 
saved only if another human being sac- 
rifices his life for him. Alceste, the 
King’s wife, agrees to give her life for 
that of her husband, and Admetus re- 
covers. Despite her fear of death, and 
her agony at leaving husband and chil- 
dren, despite the supplication of Adme- 
tus, who shrinks from accepting her 
sacrifice, Alceste keeps to her decision. 
She descends into the nether world and 
only the intervention of a_ sublime 
power—in the first version, Apollo, in 
the second, Hercules—saves her from 
death, and restores the happiness of the 
loving couple. 

Compared with the, overflowing de- 


tails in a Metastasio opera, the ‘Alceste’ 
of Calzabigi is simple enough. The real 
monumental style, however, aimed at 
by Gluck is only achieved in the French 
version where nothing interrupts the 
continuous flow of the action. Calza- 
bigi, for instance, sends Alceste to the 
nether world in the second act. After 
this rehearsal in dying she returns 
again to her home to say goodbye to 
her beloved. The French librettists re- 
moved this improbability by placing the 
Inferno scene in the last act. By various 
alterations of this kind the new version 
approached more closely Gluck’s ideal 
of “beautiful simplicity”. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that in its 
rather Puritan severity the French ‘Al 
ceste’ became less rich in variety than 
the Italian. There is something in the 
verdict of J. J. Rousseau, the great 
philosopher, incidentally an enthusiastic 
music lover: 

“I know of no opera in which the 
passions are less varied. Almost every- 
thing turns on two sentiments, affliction 
and terror, and the prolonged employ- 
ment of these two feelings must have 
cost the composer incredible pains to 
avoid the most lamentable monotony”. 
This lack of variety may have been re- 
sponsible for the rather cold reception 
which the Paris audiences gave this 
opera at first, while the Italian original 
from the outset won a brilliant success 
in Vienna and in Italy. 


Trend Toward the Monumental 


Common to both ‘Alcestes’ is a ten- 
dency towards monumental lines. Gluck 
places on the stage personages of rather 
superhuman dimensions. In the ‘Alkes- 
tis’ of Euripides, which served as a 
model, Admetus is a miserable weak- 
ling who, although regretting Alceste’s 
sacrifice, accepts it as a matter of 
course to save his own important per- 
son. His indignation only flares up 
when he comes face to face with his 
father. With sharp words he reproaches 
the old man for having witnessed the 
death of a young woman instead of 
offering his own almost completed life. 
The old man, however, is not at a loss 
for an answer: “You accuse me of un- 
worthiness, but you are unworthy your- 
self. You have not blushed to prolong 
your days by sacrificing your own 
spouse”. The terrific realism of this 
argument revealing the bare egotism of 
human beings might have been por- 
trayed by a Shakespeare or a Moliére. 
But there was no room for it in a work 
by Gluck. 


Tragic Mood Sustained 


Each section of the two scores 
breathes this monumental simplicity. 
The tragic mood of the whole work is 
depicted magnificently in the solemn D 
Minor Overture, which Gluck calls ‘In- 
trada’, as it leads without interruption 
into the first chorus. On the other hand, 
the simple G Major ‘Pantomime’ which 
introduces the temple scene of the first 
act seems to reflect the eternal blue of 
the Greek sky. The powerful recitative 
of the High Priest accompanied by the 
full orchestra fills the hearers with 
sacred awe. The scene reaches its cli- 
max when the Oracle of Apollo pro- 
nounces its decree on a reiterated note 
to the accompaniment of a chorus of 
trombones. This effect was later imi- 
tated by Mozart in the Commendatore 
scene of ‘Don Giovanni’. In a deeply- 
felt recitative Alceste offers her own 
person to save Admetus. The act closes 
with her heroic aria ‘Divinités du Styx’, 








A CREDO THAT MADE OPERATIC 


in which she defies the spirits of death, 
one of the most imposing numbers of 
the score. 

Did Not Use Castrato 

The second act in the French version 
starts with the joyful choruses of the 
people, offering a pleasant rest after the 
tension of the first act. Now we meet 
Alceste’s husband, Admetus, whose part 
was not, as Martin Cooper contends in 
his biography of Gluck, entrusted to a 
male soprano, but to a tenor. In order 
to stress the lofty character of this 
work, Gluck abstained in ‘Alceste’ from 
using a castrato voice, which had still 
played an important role in his ‘Orfeo 
ed Euridice’. The recitative and the A 
Minor aria in which Admetus beseeches 
his wife to give up her plan, have the 
style of greatness and the music cer- 
tainly gives Admetus a grandeur beyond 
that achieved by the librettists. A fur- 
ther climax is reached in Alceste’s sub- 
sequent aria, which the chorus, in Greek 
fashion, accompanies and _ interrupts 
with reflections. 

The third act brings Alceste’s descent 
to the netherworld. Gluck found in 
older works many models for the por- 
trayal of inferno scenes. His description 
is, however, completely original and has 
nothing of the cliché. The monotonous 
murmur of the infernal waters, the 
weird howling of the night birds, the 
rigid chorus of the deities of death cre- 
ate an atmosphere of sinister power. 
Even after that, the “indefatigable 
titan”, as Hector Berlioz calls the com- 
poser, achieves a new note. Admetus, 
rushing after Alceste, sings an aria 
which is perhaps the most intimate num- 
ber of the score; the master arranged 
this piece under the title ‘Lamento 
d’amore’ also for performance in smaller 
circles with the accompaniment of a 
chamber orchestra. It is followed by 
a scene of awesome majesty, when the 
infernal spirits come to fetch Alceste. 


The Happy Ending 


What a pity that the happy conclu- 
sion of the work provides musically an 
anticlimax! There even have been ru- 
mors that the conclusion was not com- 
posed by Gluck. It has been reported 
that this piece owed its existence to an 
order which the composer gave his ser- 
vant: “Fritz, when you have cleaned 
my shoes, scribble out something for the 
final chorus”. This story can, of course, 
not be proved, but it is certain that 
Gluck felt unable to write beautiful mu- 
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A Stage Setting at the Burg Theatre in Vienna at About the Time of the First Performance of Gluck's ‘Alceste’ 


sic for the conventional happy ending, 
just as the comedy-like ending of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ did not inspire Mozart. The 
value of the whole work is not affected 
by this. 

‘Alceste’ counted among the most 
famous operatic subjects of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth centuries. Lully 
treated it, Handel wrote an ‘Admeto’, 
Schweitzer composed an ‘Alceste’ for 
which Goethe’s friend, Wieland, sup- 
plied the libretto. Gluck’s work is infi- 
nitely superior to all of them. Only in 
the Nineteenth Century the immortal 
subject of the faithful wife, who de- 
scends to the netherworld to save hei 
husband’s life, was treated in a new and 
more imposing way. It was Beethoven, 
in his ‘Fidelio’, who achieved this. 














The Burg Theatre, Where ‘Alceste’ Was Given for the 
First Time in 1767 








The Famous Preface to ‘Alceste’ 





(A Re-Translation) 


HEN I undertook to compose the 

music of ‘Alceste’, I proposed myself 
to free it entirely of those abuses which 
for so long have disfigured Italian opera, 
abuses which were introduced either by 
the mistaken vanity of singers or by the 
excessive compliance of composers and 
which convert the grandest and most beau- 
tiful of all spectacles into the most ridicu- 
lous and boring. I thought to restrict mu- 
sic to its proper function, which is to serve 
poetry in the expression of the emotions, 
and in the situations of the story, without 
interrupting the action, or weakening it by 
useless and superfluous ornaments, and I 
believed that the relation of music to poetry 
was like the relation to an accurate and 
well arranged drawing of vivacious color- 
ing and well managed contrast of light 
and shade, which animate the figures with- 
out altering their contours. I have there- 
fore been unwilling either to interrupt 
a singer in the greatest warmth of the 
dialogue to make him wait for a tedious 
ritornelle, or to stop him in the middle 
of a word on a favorable vowel, to display 
the flexibility of his beautiful voice in a 
long passage, or to wait for the orchestra 
to give him time to take breath before a 
cadence, 

I have not thought it right to hurry 
through the second part of an aria, even if 
it were the most impassioned and impor- 
tant of the whole work, in order to have an 
opportunity to repeat the words of the first 


. part regularly four times; or to finish the 


aria where the sense perhaps does not end, 
in order to give the singer a chance to 
show that he can vary the passage at pleas- 
ure, in as many ways as he chooses; in 
short, I have tried to banish all those 
abuses against which good taste and good 


sense have long protested in vain. 

I thought that the overture ought to pre- 
pare the spectators for the action which is 
going to be represented, and, so to speak, 
to present the subject; that the combina- 
tions of instruments ought to be introduced 
in proportion to the interest and passion, 
and that it was necessary to avoid too 
great a disparity between the aria and the 
recitative of a dialogue, so as not to break 
off a period abruptly or interrupt awkardly 
the movement and animation of the action. 

I also thought that my greatest en- 
deavors should confine themselves to a 
striving for beautiful simplicity; and I 
have avoided making a parade of difficulties 
at the cost of clearness; I have set value 
on the discovery of any novelty only if it 
was naturally suggested by the situation or 
was useful to the expression; and there 
was no rule of order which I did not con- 
sider myself bound to sacrifice for the sake 
of effect. 
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FACTS ABOUT ‘ALCESTE’ = 


Composed by Gluck at 53. 

Book by Ranieri Calzabigi. 

First (Italian) version, produced 
in Vienna at the Burg Theatre, 
Dec. 26, 1767. 

Second (French) version, Paris, 
April 23, 1776. 2 

Original five years later than — 
‘Orfeo’ (first version) and nine — 
years earlier than ‘Iphigenie en 
Tauride’. 

American 
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New Opera Curtain and Block of Seats 
Revealed at Metropolitan Guild Party 





First View of Renovated House 
Given in Formal “At Home”— 
Gold Curtain a Replica of Old 
One—New Seats Replace Grand 
Tier Boxes— Johnson, Sloan 
and Mrs. Belmont Speakers— 
Program by Ballet and Three 
Singers 


‘THE refurbished Metropolitan Opera 

House was on view to the public 
for for the first time since the recon- 
structions made during the summer 
when the Opera Guild held its “At 
Home” on the evening of Nov. 24. Of 
chief interest to the capacity audience 
were the new gold curtain and the rows 
of seats which now occupy the space 
formerly taken by the “Golden Horse- 
shoe”, or upper tier boxes. What was 
noticeable also was the general air of 
rejuvenation about the house, the result 
of expenditures from the fund collected 
by last season’s campaign. 

The glistening new curtain “took its 
bow” with great ceremony. Early 
comers saw only an asbestos curtain 
hiding the proscenium, but at nine 
o’clock the lights were lowered, the as- 
bestos lifted in the darkness and the 
ensuing burst of radiance from both 
house and footlights brought the splen- 
dor of the impressive curtain fully into 
view. It is an exact replica of the one 
it replaces, which first parted on the 
debut appearance of Caruso in Novem- 
ber, 1903. So dingy had the old one 
grown that the brocaded pattern was 
hardly visible. 


Bookmarks Made from Old Curtain 

However, the sentimental interest in 
the curtain was great enough to insure 
favorable proceeds from the sale of book 
marks made from pieces of it, the pro- 
ceeds to go to help music students get 
half-priced tickets for the opera. This 
is a project of the Guild which was an- 
nounced by Mrs. August Belmont, 
chairman. 

Edward Johnson, general manager, 
was the master of ceremonies for the 
evening’s program. He introduced first 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
Opera Association, who said that the 
event marked the opening of a new era 
in opera, for now the association owns 
its own house. He thanked both the 
Guild and the National Broadcasting 
Company for their work in raising 
funds to buy the house from its former 
owners, the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company. Between them 
they raised $700,000 of the more than 
$1,100,000 subscribed. 

Mrs. Belmont expressed the thanks 
of the Guild members to the opera man- 
agement for the new club room ar- 
ranged for their use on the grand tier 
floor, adjacent to the new Guild box 
of fifty-six seats. The student fund, 
with a nucleus of $3,000 given by the 
Community Trust, will be augmented 
by sales of the book marks already men- 
tioned. 


Ballet and Singers Perform 

Mr. Johnson introduced several of 
the new members of the company who 
were present, and then presented the 
program. This consisted of two ballets 
with choreography by Boris Romanoff, 
opera ballet director: ‘Conflict of the 
Spirits’ with music by Handel, and 
the second act dances from Delibes’s 
‘Lakmé’. At the accompanying pianos 


were Peter Paul Fuchs and Vittorio 
Trucco, each of whom also accompanied 
the solo artists of the evening. Zinka 
Milanov, soprano, sang two Yugo- 
slavian folk songs. Anna Kaskas, con- 
tralto, sang Lament from Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus’ in English; ‘Hymne au So- 
leil’ by Georges and Griffes’s “We'll to 
the Woods’. Leonard Warren, baritone, 
was heard in Handel’s “Thanks Be to 
God’; ‘Il Balen’ from Verdi’s ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ and Stanford’s ‘The Old Superb’. 

Co-chairmen for the event were Mrs. 
William Francis Gibbs, Mrs. William 
Barclay Parsons, Jr., and Mrs. David 
Sarnoff, with a planning committee con- 
sisting of Lucrezia Bori, Margaret 
Cuthbert, Mrs. John T. Lawrence and 
Mrs. Joseph B. Long. Mrs. Richard 
Leach was chairman of the junior com- 
mittee. 


Notable Changes in Box Listing 

The elimination of the grand tier 
boxes has had a pronounced effect on 
the list of box-holders, which was is- 
sued recently. Only thirty-four boxes 
remain, and although many of the for- 
mer owners of “Diamond Horseshoe” 
(parterre) boxes and renters of the for- 
mer grand tier boxes have subscribed, 








with the subscription being thrown open 
to the public for the first time, several 
famous names are missing from the list. 
Notable among these are J. P. Morgan, 
Frazier Jelke, H. Edward Manville and 
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ST. LOUIS WELCOMES 
HEIFETZ AS SOLOIST 


Plays Walton Concerto—Golsch- 
mann Conducts Whithorne’s 
‘Sierra Morena’ 


St. Louts, Mo., Dec. 5.—For the 
third pair of symphony concerts on 
Nov. 15 and 16, Vladimir Golschmann 
chose works by contemporary com- 
posers, the first two of which were 
given first local performances. 

The program opened with a _ short 
work, ‘Sierra Morena’ by Emerson 
Whithorne. It served as a good intro- 
ductory work, but was not at all im- 
pressive. The remainder of the first 
half of the program was devoted to a 
magnificently co-ordinated presentation 
of William Walton’s Concerto for vio- 
lin and orchestra with Jascha Heifetz 
as soloist. Mr. Heifetz was in rare form 
and his fluent and skillful handling of 
the highly complicated phrases clearly 
showed his devotion to and thorough 
understanding of the work. Generally, 
it was well liked, but the limited hear- 
ing left some in doubt as to its musical 
value, despite their acknowledgment of 
the interpreter’s faultless playing. Its 
reception at both performances was 
most enthusiastic and Mr. Golschmann 
provided a remarkably fine accompani- 
ment. 

The remainder of the program of- 
fered the Sibelius Symphony No. 5 in 
E Fiat, in which the orchestra played 
superbly. There was complete unity be- 
tween conductor and orchestra. 

Hersert W. Cost 








Mrs. Joseph P. Day, Jr., Presents Strad- 
ivarius to Relief Organizations 


Mrs. Joseph P. Day, Jr., of Belmont, 
Mass., presented a Stradivarius violin, 
made in Cremona, Italy, in 1686, to the 
British Save the Children Federation 
and the Federal Union, Inc., in the of- 
fices of the former organization in New 
York on Nov. 25. The violin was for- 


merly owned by Mrs. Day’s grand- 
father, John Carey, Jr.,of New York, and 
was given to her by her father, Arthur 
Astor Carey, of Boston, when she was 
a child. It is expected that a minimum 
of $10,000 will be raised by sale of the 
instrument. The organizations will 
share equally in the proceeds. The vio- 
lin will be given to the committee on 
musical training and scholarships of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
REVISES AUDITIONS 


Music Organization to Arrange 
Hearings for Specific 
Types of Artists 


The National Music League has re- 
vised its audition policy. Instead of 
holding general annual auditions, as in 
the past, the League will hold auditions 
for specific classifications of artists as 
the demand for them is created by va- 
cancies on its list. 

Application for auditions can be made 
by visiting the offices of the League at 
9 East 59th St., New York. These ap- 
plications will be kept on file, and artists 
will be notified when their classifica- 
tions are to be called for audition. 

Applicants must meet the following 
general requirements: They must not 
be over thirty-five years of age; they 
must be American citizens, or, if aliens, 
must have applied for American citi- 
zenship. Applicants will not be consid- 
ered if they have been under any previ- 
ous managerial contract. There is an 
audition fee of two dollars, which is 
payable at the time an audition date is 
assigned. Applicants will be given an 
audition lasting approximately fifteen 
minutes, and must prepare for the audi- 
tion the following: Instrumentalists: 
two concertos, two sonatas, three etudes. 
Pianists: one concerto, one sonata, one 
short, technically brilliant piece, one 
short modern or descriptive piece. Vo- 
calists: one operatic aria in Italian with 
recitative, one oratorio aria with recita- 








Wide World 
Prominent at the Metropolitan Opera Guild's "At Home" Are, from the Left, 
Edward Johnson, General Manager of the Opera; Mrs. August Belmont, 
Chairman of the Guild, and George A. Sloan, President of the Opera Association 


all the estates that formerly held par- 
terre boxes. Several boxes have been 
subscribed for by schools, colleges and 
women’s clubs, under the plan _ to 
“democratize” the opera. F.Q.E 
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tive, a choice of songs with original 
English, German and French texts. Ap- 
plicants must be bring their own accom- 
panists and a list of the compositions 
they are prepared to present for the 
audition. 





MILHAUD WILL APPEAR 
IN BROOKLYN CONCERT 





French Composer to Be Heard in Piano 
Classics Series at Academy in 
Contemporary Program 


Darius Milhaud, French composer 
and pianist, will take part in the Great 
Piano Classics Series at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, April 22. Mr. Mil- 
haud will be heard in joint recital with 
Earl Maiman, American pianist. Their 
program will be devoted to contempo- 
rary music and include a performance 
of Milhaud’s two-piano composition, 
‘Scaramouche’, 

Other pianists in this series, spon- 
sored by the Institute at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and Albert Morini, 
concert manager of New York, are 
Percy Grainger, who inaugurated the 
concerts on Nov. 19; Harold Bauer, 
who’ will be heard in an all-Beethoven 
program on Dec. 17; Stell Andersen, 
playing Schumann and Brahms on Jan. 
28; Moriz Rosenthal in music of Cho- 
pin, Schubert, and Liszt, on Feb. 25; 
and Abram Chasins in a recital of De- 
bussy, Ravel, and other impressionists, 
on March 25. 





Ezio Pinza and Doris N. Leak Married 


Larcumont, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Ezio 
Pinza, bass of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Doris N. Leak, daughter of Mrs. 
William H. Leak, were married here at 
the home of the bride’s mother on Nov. 
28. Mr. Pinza, who is a native of 
Rome, had been married previously. 
His first marriage was terminated by 
divorce several years ago. He has been 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
since 1925, having made his debut as the 
Pontifex Maximus in ‘La Vestale’ on 
Nov. 12 of that year. His former wife 
and one child make their home in Italy. 























Dear Musical America: 


If it’s a date-hound you are trying to 
placate on Christmas, yours is no prob- 
lem at all. Elizabeth C. Moore has 
simplified it to the vanishing point with 
‘An Almanac for Music Lovers,’ which 
the house of Henry Holt has brought 
out in good time for the Holiday book 
shopper. Just open the Almanac at 
random and, true to its name, it flings 
handfuls of dates at you. Composers, 
singers, fiddlers, pianists and such like 
are born or die on every page. First 
performances spring up like the pro- 
verbial mushrooms and debuts smack 
you squarely in the eye. 

Events are grouped under the particu- 
lar day of the month, irrespective of 
whether they happened in 11,000 B.C. 
—I am not referring here to the first 
appearance of any of today’s best-loved 
primas donnas—or the day before yes- 
terday. Thus under April 8, as a 
typical day, there are entries for things 
that happened on that day in 1692, 
1805, 1835, 1848, etc., up to 1938. I 
haven’t a notion what Mrs. Moore’s 
earliest date really is, but I know that 
she goes through 1939 and into 1940. 

To the best of my knowledge she 
hasn’t listed any of the geniuses who 
are to be born in 1941, or 2132, though 
transpositions of figures in the printing 
of dates can bring to light strange 
things in the way of pre-natal history. 
This book is, I believe, remarkably free 
of little bobbles of the kind, though I 
did have a chuckle of glee when I hap- 
pened to note under August 28 that St. 
Augustine died on that day in 1430. The 
year, of course, was 430 and that unin- 
tended little figure 1 which in some way 
elbowed itself onto the page, in front of 
the 4, has added precisely 1,000 years 
to the renowned padre’s busy life. 


I think I have told in these columns 
before now the tale of the man who in- 
dignantly called the attention of the 
waiter to a needle in his soup, where- 
upon the waiter consulted the bill-of- 
fare and answered deprecatingly: 
“Should be noodle. Just a typographical 
error.” Consider that biographer of 
Beethoven lucky who doesn’t discover 
that the master’s “immortal beloved” 
hasn’t come out in print “immoral be- 
loved.” But then, if you want to hear 


about authors, just talk to the proof- 
readers ! 

Getting back to Mrs. Moore’s ‘AI- 
manac,’ it has a wonder of an index, 
Now there are many things that can be 
done with a good index besides thunder- 
ing in it. 


For instance, if all of a 


sudden you become vitally, overwhelm- 
ingly, insatiably interested in national 
anthems, consider the unmitigated joy 
in finding them all together in an index 
—American, Austrian, Belgian, British, 
Czech, Danish, Dutch, Fascisti, French, 
German, Hungarian, Russian. And if 
you are one of those lookers-uppers 
who have to keep going, once you have 
started, there are other “Nationals,” 
like the N. B. C. to keep you in the 
groove. 


Under a wiggly rule, at the bottom 
of many of the pages are little stories 
about music, musicians, and corollary 
what-nots. They make good reading, 
though these are times when the mus- 
icologists seem bent upon exploding 
every good story by dragging in the 
trivial and irrelevant circumstance that 
the tale isn’t true. They can wrangle 
as they please about Mrs. Moore’s chat- 
ty little anecdotes—I can use some of 
them as my own a little later on. Of 
course the little entry about Marjorie 
Lawrence riding Grane into the stage 
flames in ‘Gotterdammerung’ under Dec. 
18 needs amending, since it was not “the 
first time this has ever been done.” 
There used to be in Munich a horse that 
was famous for its part in carrying 
Briinnhildes through, over, behind or 
in front of the funeral pyre. He never 
did his stunt at the Metropolitan. But 
some one was telling me about a nag 
in the old German seasons of the long 
ago there who got stage-fright and 
backed into the fire with the result that 
if the conflagration had been real the 
audience might have scented the savory 
aromas of rump steak. 

All in all, I must say that a passion 
for accuracy would appear to be the 
ruling one in Mrs. Moore’s battle of 
facts, which, as we all were taught to 
believe, are stubborn things. I like my 
‘Almanac’ immensely and I feel much 
more able to look my creditors in the 
eye now that I can tell them just who 
was born on April Fool’s day. 

* * * 


You will remember, I’m sure, the 
Griller String Quartet, four young men 
from England who were here the last 
two seasons for concerts. They did not 
come back this year, and for a very 
good reason. Two of the players de- 
cided to join the RAF. Now, these four 
boys, Sidney Griller, Jack O’Brien, 
Philip Burton and Colin Hampton, had 
played together since childhood, formed 
their quartet professionally, and were 
as close together in friendship as four 
brothers. So when two of them “joined 
up,” the other two immediately followed, 
and now all are in the air service. 


Just the other day, Elsie Illingworth 
of NBC Artists Service received a let- 
ter from Mr. Burton, the viola player, 
dated Nov. 3, and I’m sure you would 
like to read it. It shows much the same 
spirit that was in your letter from Ed- 
ward Lockspeiser, your London corre- 
spondent, with a little different slant. 
And I think it speaks for itself. So here 
it is: 

“Well, here we are still alive and 
kicking and very often thinking of you 
and the wonderful times we had over 
there. We are hoping and praying 
that one day we shall all meet again 
and carry on from where we left off. 
Life has certainly changed since then, 
but in the RAF we have a great deal 
to be thankful for. Just imagine, we 
can still rehearse and accept quite a 
number of engagements. The other 
day we played with Myra (Hess) at 
the first anniversary of the National 
Gallery concerts—it was a very mov- 
ing occasion, really. It has been a great 
achievement to keep these going, es- 
pecially just of late, when these b—ds 
have been so active! We have also 
played in Nottingham, Oxford, Read- 
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ing, Sheffield to wonderful audiences, 
and much to our delight, we have been 
busy in the camp playing to officers 
and the troops. No playing down to 
them—we have done Mozart, Beethov- 
en, Brahms, etc. and they have loved 
it. We usually do two or three of 
these shows a week. They are an- 
nounced as chamber music concerts, so 
only those who are really interested 
turn up. At first there were few of 
them, but now the audiences are grow- 


‘ SCHERZANDO 


By George 


"His bodyguard?" 


“Everybody here is in good spirits 
and quite determined that we shall 
carry on until these devils are beaten 
once and for all, but we are none of 
us under any delusions about the dif- 
ficulties that lie ahead. I hope you 
share our confidence and pleasure in 
Winston (Churchill). His speeches 
are always received with acclamation. 

I suppose I mustn’t discuss air raid 

damage—suffice it to say that there 

is a hell of a lot of London still stand- 
ing!” 

Seuky for the Jerrys these lads 
weren’t a sextet or a full string orches- 
tra! 

. * * 

Those who cling to the antiquated 
notion that there is nothing new under 
the sun, at least in music, underestimate 
the resourcefulness of some of our ar- 
tists. Just when it has come to be 
taken for granted that our recital pro- 
cedure is fixed and final, along comes 
the personal representative for the pian- 
ist, Johann Singer, with the announce- 
ment that “for the first time in the 
history of the concert stage, the encore 
group has been printed on the program 
of a recitalist.” 

Those who attend Mr. Singer’s Town 
Hall recital in March will find on the 
printed list a half dozen “post-program” 
works specified, the last being “Etudes- 
Chopin.” From these the recitalist will 
select his first, second, third and, if the 
audience is that clamorous, fourth, fifth 
and sixth concessions to the demands of 
his public. (It seems hardly likely that 
any pianist would play all of the Chopin 
Etudes as encores, there being twenty- 
seven of them). 

Think of being able to know the en- 
cores in advance! Think of all the puzz- 
ling and guessing that the listeners will 
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be saved, unless, of course, they mis- 
take encore No. 1, Lisx’s Sixth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, for encore No. 3, 
Schubert’s ‘Moment Musical’, or reach 
the false conclusion that encore No. 5, 
Falla’s ‘Ritual Fire Dance’ is encore 
No. 2, Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata. 
oo 


Are you just a q.m.p.? I wouldn’t 
have known what the initials stand for 
either if I hadn’t picked up a copy of 


KETCHES 
Hager 


a 





No. 93 














“Nope, his claque." 


the London Sunday Times and read 
there an article by Ernest Newman on 
the question of telling one conductor 
from another except by the evidence of 
the eyes. Speaking in behalf of critics 
and musical people, Newman maintains 
that such distinctions can be made, 
purely on the basis of how a perform- 
ance sounds, particularly when there is 
a special affinity between the conductor 
and the composer, as between Toscanini 
and Beethoven. 

He then proceeds to point out the 
different approach of the musical per- 
son, otherwise the m.p., and the quasi- 
musical person, the q.m.p. The q.m.p. 
is inclined to give the conductor all the 
credit for a stirring performance. The 
m.p., on the other hand, “while duly 
grateful to the conductor for what he 
has done, knows that the only person 
concerned in the proceedings who really 
mattered” was the composer. The Eng- 
lish critic adds that “this is a point of 
view at which the q.m.p. has some diffi- 
culty in placing himself.” If the q.m.p. 
can’t quite understand how the m.p. can 
look at things the way he does, that, 
says Newman, is perhaps only because 
he is—hoping there is no offense—“just 
a q.m.p.” 

The only comment I have the courage 
to append at the moment, with wars 
already raging all over the map, is that 
it is a good thing our federal govern- 
ment didn’t come across Newman’s 
q.m.p. in those first flourishing days of 
the “alphabet soup.” So subsides your 


— 
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ORCHESTRAS: Steck Conducts New American 


VISIT by the Chigago Symphony 

under ‘Frederick Stock in an. ex- 
change of ealls with the, Philharmonic- 
Symphony, in honor of the Golden Ju- 
bilee of the Mid-West orchestra, added 
lustre to New York’s orchestral season. 
The veteran’ conductor and his orches- 
tra had not been heard in ‘New York in 
many years. .Two Amerigan novelties 
were presented by Dr. Stock. Serge 
Koussevitsky conducted the Boston 
Symphony, including Shostakovitch’s 
Fifth Symphony on one 6f his pro- 
grams. Arturo Toscanini returned to 
the NBC Symphony in a performance 
of Verdi’s Reguiem. Leon Barzin 
opened the Brahms series of the Na- 
tional Orchestfal Association with 
Leonard Shure¥as the piano soloist. 
Yehudi Menuhit§ appeared as soloist in 
three concertos with the augmented or- 
chestra of the New Friends, under 
Georg Schneevoigt. 


Chicagoans Introduce Harris Work on 
Jubilee Tour ~* 


The Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20, evening. 


Overture to ‘Euryanthe’..............-. Weber 
Symphony No. 3 in F Major.......... Brahms 
SEEING CHOOE cccccecercencsecccevess Harris 
oe POPPOPTT TET TTTETEL TTT Strauss 


Appearing in New York for the first 
time in more than two decades, the Chi- 
cago orchestra found a warm welcome 
waiting in Carnegie Hall. This was both 
*a salutation to the organization as one of 
America’s major symphonic ensembles and 
a tribute to Frederick Stock, its conductor 
for thirty-five years. 

If not quite the virtuoso ensemble of any 
one of the three great orchestras of the 
Atlantic seaboard, it proved itself of the 
first rank, as indeed it was assumed in 
advance to be. With a minmum of fuss 
Mr. Stock exacted something like a maxi- 
mum of precision. He did not appear to 
be seeking all the finesse of detail and all 
the minute clarification of balances and 
inner voices characteristic of the leadership 
of certain other conductors more familiar 
to New York, But there was a welcome 
forthrightness ‘in the playing, an honesty 
and virility about it, that came as a wel- 
come contrast. to the highly particularized 
and sometimes the meticulous or even the 
precious. 

The tone quality of the orchestra was 
brilliant and vital without being pampered. 
The strings were on the bright side, with 
the other choirs having a clean, essentially 
normal utterance. All this was made evi- 
dent in the chivalric utterance of the Weber 
overture and was encountered again in the 
essentially sound and “echt Deutsch” per- 
formance of the Brahms symphony. 

In the Harris work, written for and 
dedicated to the Chicago orchestra in its 
Golden Jubilee year and played for the 
first time in New York—though heard 
earlier in Chicago—expertness and devo- 
tion in performance was made to serve a 
particular cause—that of the American 
composer. The work justified the care and 
enthusiasm lavished upon it. With or 
without the Whitmanesque designations 
given its two movements, ‘Free to Dream’ 
and ‘Free to Build’, it was disclosed as a 
compogition bold and sure of facture, sug- 
gesting at first hearing both muscularity 
and a plenitude of red blood. Parallels 
might be sought in the music of Sibelius 
and others, but ‘American Creed’ did not 
strike the ear as derivative. It may lack 
spontaneity as on first acquaintance it 
lacked charm. But it had character as well 
as craftsmanship. The composer appeared 
on the platform to take his bows with 
becoming gravity. so 


Klemperer Leads Final Bach Program 


The final Bach program of the series 
led by Otto Klemperer at the New School, 
was given on the evening of Nov. 27. 

The soloists in the Sixth Brandenberg 
Concerto, which opened the program, were 
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Works on Jubilee Tour 








— 

Wide World 

Dr. Frederick Stock, Who Led the Chicago 
Orchestra in Its Visit to New York 





Kurt Frederick and Lotte Hammerschlag, 
violas; Eva Heinitz and Martha Whitte- 
more, violas de gamba; Stefan Auber, 
‘cello; Murray Shapinsky, bass, and Edith 
Weiss-Mann, harpsichord. The rest of 
the program was made up of two church 
cantatas, No. 152, ‘Tritt auf die Glaubens- 
bahn’, with Elisabeth Schumann singing 
the soprano part and Lorenzo Alvary the 
bass part, and No. 60, ‘O Ewigkeit, Du 
Donnerworth’, with Ruth Kisch-Arndt, 
contralto; Peter Pears, tenor, and Raoul 
Nadeau, baritone, as the vocal soloists. 
Other instrumental soloists were Anne 
Tschoop, viola d’amore; F. William Heim, 
flute; Joseph Marx, oboe; Werner Ge- 
bauer, violin, and Fernand Roche, oboe 
d’amore. N. 


Carpenter’s New Symphony 


The Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22, 
afternoon. 

Suite No. 2, in B Minor, for flute and 

strings ne ened iind bin Sen seee neegdn es obee ach 

‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’.............. Strauss 

Symphony, in one movement....... Carpenter 

Overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain’....... Berlioz 


Mr. Stock presented the second of his 
New York “first times” at his second con- 
cert, but Mr. Carpenter was not present 
to bow as Mr. Harris had been at the 
first. The symphony, as the composer him- 
self had said of it in a program note, re- 
vealed no problems and projected no story. 
“It is peaceful music,” to quote him further, 
“and in these days perhaps that is some- 
thing”. 

As it came to ears the symphony was 
blithe as well as peaceful. Structurally, it 
was well-knit and it succeeded in telescop- 
ing several movements into one without 
yielding any undue sense of compression or 
too obviously exposing the jointure. Clear- 
ly and attractively scored, it made a very 
pleasant impression, though a lack of 
saliency in the themes (the most impor- 
tant of which the composer had rescued 
from the oblivion of an earlier symphony 
composed in 1917) caused it to leave no 
very positive memories behind it. Mr. 
Stock and the orchestra gave it a zestful 
performance. 

The Bach, Strauss and Berlioz composi- 
tions were very well played. In the suite 
the solo flutist gave a very musical and 
tasteful rendition of his part. The strings, 
if not of the highest glow, were smooth and 
keen. If there have been more exciting 
performances of ‘Zarathustra’, this was 


one which gave the music full opportunity 
to assert both its lyrical and theatrical 
qualities. There was no lack of glitter in 
the Berlioz finale or of enthusiasm in the 
applause that followed. 


Bostonians Open New Series 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21, 
evening. 

‘London’ Symphony........ Vaughan Williams 

Symphony No. 2 Brahms 


In opening its fifty-fifth season in New 
York with the first of its usual ten concerts 
at Carnegie Hall, the Boston Symphony 
and Mr. Koussevitzky supplied the orches- 
tral gourmet the turkey of much splendid 
playing. Indeed there need be no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was the most splen- 
did so far of the season, though, for this re- 
viewer, Mr. Koussevitzky’s performance of 
the Brahms Second Symphony suffered 
from an excess of zeal and nervous ex- 
citment. The sheen of it was magnifi- 
cent. But there was vodka where even the 
epicure looks for beer. 

It may be questioned whether we have 
heard the ‘London’ Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams so beautifully and expressively 
presented. Mr. Koussevitzky’s perform- 
ance was the last word in polish, the while 
it seemed to sing from out the heart of 
the great city, now so grievously stricken. 
The symphony wears well, irrespective of 
its program. There is good reason to re- 
gard it as the most rewarding symphony 
yet composed by an Englishman. : 


Yehudi Menuhin Plays Three Concertos 


Three concertos of an evening is a size- 
able bill of fare, but Yehudi Menuhin, who 
appeared in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 2 as violin soloist with the aug- 
mented New Friends of Music Orchestra 
conducted by Georg Schneevoigt, played, if 
anything, more dynamically at the end of 





Yehudi Menuhin Georg Schneevoigt 


the concert than he had at the beginning. 
The program opened with Bach’s Concerto 
No. 2 in E Major, which was followed 
by the Brahms Concerto, and, as a closing 
burst of fireworks, the Pagannini Concerto 
in D Major, Op. 6, in the complete urtext 
edition, played to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the great violinist and not-so- 
great composer’s death. The concert was 
given as a benefit for the Palestine Con- 
servatoire of Music in Jerusalem. A large 
and enthusiastic audience was present to 
applaud and to cheer as remarkable a 
demonstration of musical vitality as music 
lovers are likely to enjoy in many a day. 

It was in the wonderful adagio of the 
Bach E Major Concerto that Mr. Menuhin 
really struck fire. His tone was suffused 
with warmth and color, he breathed the 
phrases rather than bowed them, and he 
held his listeners rapt with the beauty of 
sound which he evoked from his instru- 





Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, Which Opened Its Carnegie Hall 
Series 


ment. In the first movement, despite the 
stirring vigor of his performance, one felt 
that he was rhythmically and dynamically 
at odds with the orchestra. Mr. Schnee- 
voigt conducted with an unpretentious de- 
votion to the score which at its best caught 
the spirit of the music admirably, but which 
was apt to become stodgy, especially in 
rapid movements. 

The incomparable violin concerto of 
Brahms was the height of the evening. Mr. 
Menuhin put himself completely into it, 
and Mr. Schneevoigt and the orchestra 
gave an extremely interesting performance 
of the work. Perhaps the best way to ex- 
press it would be to say that the playing 
was very Brahmsian, a little heavy and 
ungainly, it is true, but very rich in tex- 
ture, emotionally intense and tremendously 
strong. The cadenza by Georges Enesco 
which Mr. Menuhin played does not vie 
with the Joachim cadenza in musical in- 
terest. This music was ‘almost too easy 
for Mr. Menuhin’s magical fingers, but he 
gave his listeners some unforgettable tonal 
experiences, as for example at the close of 
the adagio, which was exquisitely played. 
Musically, the Paganini concerto was hard 
to take after Brahms, but he played it su- 
perbly, with incredible facility and tireless 
brilliance. Soloist and conductor were re- 
called many times. 


The Bostonians’ First Matinee 


_The Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 23, 


afternoon. 
Symphony No. 88 in G.............5.055 Haydn 
*Leonore’ Overture No. 3............ Beethoven 
UO WEG. Bic iec ds cecccccss Shostakovitch 


Surpassingly brilliant performances char- 
acterized the first of the Saturday afternoon 
series of the Bostonians. The Haydn sym- 
phony (No. 7 of those written for Paris) 
was a marvel of clear and scintillant articu- 
lation; and the ‘Leonore’ overture, as 
played, was all that Wagner said it was, 
a compendium of the drama. The virtu- 
osity lavished on these works was some- 
thing to rejoice the audience rather than 
to alter any musical perspectives. But with 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony there was 
perhaps reason to be on one’s guard, since 
the splendor of the playing was such as 
to invest the work with an excitement that 
have not served to justify on the basis of its 
musical quality. Much of it is circussy and 
banal. The rather tawdry scherzo is by no 
means the only place where the brass band 
goes to town. There are some _ long- 
drawn themes that can be viewed as pos- 
sessing a measure of rather chilly beauty, 
but one can scarcely credit the symphony 
as a whole with significant basic riaterial. 
Technique there is, in abundance, and a 


(Continued on page 30) 








An Interview with Sibelius 
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The Finnish Old Master 
Talks of Music and War 


By PAUL SJ6BLOM 


the Czar of all the Russias was 

startled by music that shook the 
very foundations of his imperial palace. 
The tone poem ‘Finlandia’ thundered out 
of the outraged soul of a young Finnish 
patriot and made the world of the late 
nineties realize the struggle of his people 
against foreign tyranny. The music was 
promptly outlawed by the Czar. Per- 
formance of it inside the realm became 
an act of treason. 

December 8 is the composer’s seventy- 
fifth birthday, but the youthful spirit of 
defiance against injustice that inspired 
his heroic musical challenge has not lost 
fire in the half-century since the creation 
of ‘Finlandia’. Jean Sibelius says, 
“Come what may, | belong among my 
people”. He means it. He has proved 
it. When his country was invaded last 
winter, he faced without flinching, to- 
gether with the rest of the nation, what 
seemed at the time to others certain 
doom. He turned down all of many 
urgent pleas from friends abroad that he 
leave Finland and come live with them 
in safety. 

“Little do outsiders seem to under- 
stand us Finns”, he said. 

“The Romans had a proverb, ‘Ubi 
bene, ibi patria’—where it is good to 
live, there is my fatherland. Now, as 
for me, I don’t believe in it”, Sibelius 
said. “This is my country, poor though 
it may be, small and unsafe. Why can’t 
foreigners see that? After all, that is 
why we fought—to make the whole 
world understand that we mean to live 
here in the future as we have in the 
past, to keep for ourselves the land in 
which our roots are sunk”. And, he 
added, “Our roots go down deep, where 
they can’t be torn out!” 

Consider the outsider’s viewpoint, I 
suggested. Seeing the overwhelming 
odds pitted against the Finns, nobody 
abroad expected Finland to last a week 
after the Red Army _ got started. 
Wouldn’t it seem reasonable to abandon 
a sinking ship? 


\ ROUND the turn of the century, 


Composer Declares Faith in Finland 

“T never doubted our fitness to survive”, 
the old master answered quickly. And 
there was something in the tone of his re- 
sponse which implied that the failure of 
some other peoples to survive was the fault 
of loss of faith in themselves. 

Also in the tone was a strange stirring 
quality that I had once heard (or felt) 
come simultaneously out of the mouths of 
thousands. That was the night of the fall 
of the fatal year 1939 when Dr. Juho Paa- 
sikivi, envoy extraordinary, left Helsinki 
for Moscow to answer Molotoff’s call for 
negotiations on matters of mutual concern. 
The station was packed with people to see 
their representative off on his terrible mis- 
sion. So tight was the crush that one could 
hardly breathe. Nevertheless, when the 
train started and Paasikivi waved farewell, 
a thousand throats, as though in answer to 
an unseen signal, cried out as one voice the 
old patriotic hymn: “Never shall our peo- 
ple bend before a foreign tyrant!” 

Sibelius told me: “We Finns are hard as 
nails from fighting. Remember that in the 
last 600 years not a single generation of 
us has escaped the horrors of war. Surely, 


is there another nation that can produce 
such a record? Yet, however impossible 
the odds, we have never succumbed.” 

This certainly is the same spirit that 
long ago made ‘Finlandia’ such irresistible 
musical fare. And now, if ever, this work 
ought to make itself really felt. Earlier its 
meaning may have been merely “romantic” 
to listeners in more fortunate lands, to 
whom embattled Finland seemed as far 
away as the North Pole. Nowadays, it is 
hard to miss its full impact any longer. 
Nobody any longer feels safe from the 
things the Finns have lived with in awful 
intimacy for centuries. So at last the world 
at large is in position to appreciate the true 
value in ‘Finlandia’, which cloistered critics 
of a safer era were content to dismiss as 
“patriotic bombast”, Its message has no 
national borders. Everybody who has once 
felt or feared the tyrant’s heel, whatsoever 
his nationality, will recognize and acknowl- 
edge the cause it expounds. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted ‘Finlandia’ 
some years ago in Philadelphia, and after 
the performance turned to his audience 
with the announcement that he would re- 
peat the hymn part, because to him it ex- 
pressed better than any other music the 
higher aspirations of all men. He recom- 
mended the work as a universal anthem 
for mankind. At the time some persons 
thought he was only putting on a “stunt”. 
But who would deny that the noted show- 
man-conductor might find his act taken a 
whole lot more seriously today? 


Sibelius on Stokowski 


In this connection it is interesting to see 
what Sibelius thinks of Stokowski. In gen- 
eral he speaks of the American conductor 
with considerable respect. On the basis of 
their meetings in Finland, Sibelius gathers 
that Stokowski is essentially a “mystic”. 
He proves it musically “by introducing 
bells into my fourth symphony”, a liberty 
which does not please the composer. When 
Stokowski was his guest, they went to- 
gether to a Greek Orthodox Church with 
shadows, incense and plenty of mysticism 
to spare; but the choir “was unfortunately 
out of tune, and rather spoiled our pilgrim- 
age”. Mrs. Sibelius has gone to see Sto- 
kowski in the movies, and confesses to 
have been thrilled by his conductor’s mu- 
sicianship, 

Anybody received by Sibelius nowadays 
must consider himself extremely fortunate. 
For of late the composer has cut down on 
the number of his visitors so that even 
relatives and close friends rarely get a 
chance to meet him. Fairly typical is the 
case of one eminent American professor 
who made his way out to remote Jarven- 
paa, escorted by the composer’s nearest 
neighbor. He got little more than a hand- 
shake and a word or two of greeting for 
his trouble, after which Sibelius cordially 
excused himself to go back to work. 
Nevertheless, the professor must have con- 
sidered himself lucky at that, since he 
wrote a long eulogistic magazine article on 
the meeting. Other writers have made 
much less on the same subject. 

In turn, Sibelius hardly ever visits any- 
body else. His wife says: “Why, you could 
count upon the fingers of one hand the 
number of times he has dropped in on his 
own daughters”. (He has five daughters, 
all married and settled down in Helsinki; 
but he was never blessed with a son). Dur- 
ing the last decade he has lived in near 
solitude at his forest retreat about forty 
miles north of the Finnish capital. He has 
tried to be even more of a recluse than cir- 
cumstance ever allowed. Time after time, 
his privacy used to be_invaded by disciples 
from round the world, by “big shots” of 





Celebrating the 
seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birth of 
Jean Sibelius, 450 or- 


chestras and _instru- 
mental groups and 
5,000 musical clubs 


are participating in a 
nationwide Festival 
the week of Dec. 8. 

The Festival was 
opened on the night 
of Dec. 7, the eve of 
the anniversary, with 
an all-Sibelius concert 
by the NBC Symphony 
under Toscanini. 

Works by Sibelius 
will be played through- 
out the week by the 
New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and 
the symphony orches- 
tras of Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis, De- 
troit and Indianapolis. 

At right is shown 
the old Master at 
Jérvenpaa with Paul 
Sjoblom. 











every race and in all walks of life, by 
forthright hero worshippers, tourists, the 
idle curious, crackpots, hunters after the 
lost chord, by reporters (worst of any- 
body), indeed, any character with letters 
of recommendation impressive enough to 
persuade the all-too-willing propaganda 
authorities to lend official reinforcements 
to crash the gates of the Sibelius estate at 
Jarvenpaa. 

Protection Needed Against Pilgrims 

The army of pilgrims finally got so big 
and unmanageable that it precipitated a 
choice between setting Sibelius up as a 
one-man circus, full time, or shutting him 
off in an ivory tower, out of popular reach, 
and letting him get back to his music. All 
the good will toward man, for which the 
composer is renowned, to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Sibelius himself, incredibly 
generous host that he is, had not the heart 
to put up personal resistance against the 
gate-crashers. So his gentle but deter- 
mined guardian angel, his widely beloved 
wife, kind and gracious soul (who likes 
nothing better than good company), took 
up the war-path on behalf of her husband. 
The motto of the Sibelius estate became 
“No Trespassing !” 

To appreciate how hard this was to do, 
you must actually know Sibelius. Robert 
Louis Stevenson once wrote that there is 
something wanting in the man who does 
not hate himself whenever he is con- 
strained to say no. It was in his essay on 
Thoreau, who found it much easier to say 
no than yes. Now, although Sibelius and 
Thoreau have a great deal in common, es- 
pecially their mutual love of solitude, it 
hurts the Finnish master to say no, An 
anecdote tells how Sibelius was once ap- 
proached by a very ragged beggar for alms. 
Seeing how poorly the fellow was clothed, 
the composer shed his coat and left it with 
the astonished beggar. 

That wasn’t the only time Sibelius lost 
his coat because the milk of human kind- 
ness in his veins is not strained. Once he 
unexpectedly met some friends on a street 
in a foreign city, and to celebrate the happy 
coincidence invited them into a restaurant 
as his guests. Suddenly he excused him- 
self and walked out with his brand new 
top-coat on his arm. Soon he came back, 
minus the coat. His friends asked what 
had happened to it. He explained that since 
he had forgotten his wallet and was finan- 
cially unable to attend to the duties of 
host, he had simply gone out and sold his 
new coat to a peddler to raise the cash. 
He just could not bring himself to ask a 
loan from invited guests of his. “He has a 
sensitive nature,” Mrs. Sibelius says of her 
husband. 
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For months at a stretch, following the 
establishment of a ban on indiscriminate 
visiting, no guests were received by the 
Sibeliuses. To one, who, like Mrs. Sibelius, 
enjoys having people around her, that was 


a real sacrifice. But, after all, she would 
explain: “Our home centers around my 
husband. For the rest of us, his lifework 
has been all in all. I am glad‘to have lived 
near him. It seems that I have not lived in 
vain, for serving him. I will not claim that 
it has always been easy. Merciless self- 
discipline has been necessary. Yet, I con- 
sider myself a fortunate person. How mar- 
velous to think that a mere mortal should 
be given such a part to play in life! My 
husband’s music is like the word of God. 
And close to its source it is good to live”. 

At last, after many years, by virtue of 
his wife’s constant vigil, the composer 
again came to know the meaning of pri- 
vacy. He could once more roam the woods 
about his estate in seclusion, without fear 
of ambush by some busload of American 
tourists, out for a famous scalp at all costs. 
He could once more cope with his inspira- 
tion unhaunted by the bugaboo of having to 
don the manner of a grand host at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

In Finnish musical circles, people cur- 
rently remark, with grim humor, that if no 
other good has come out of the war, at 
least it has relieved Sibelius and his wife 
of thinking up new excuses to stall unbe- 
lieving tourists. The war has killed the 
tourist traffic to Finland. 


Living in Urban Retirement 


Even if some adventurer did worm his 
way into the Jarvenpaa premises, he would 
be disappointed just now. For Sibelius has 
left his woodland fastness and come to 
town, to spend the winter or part ‘of it. 
This was to please his wife, who likes the 
busy life of the city. But the coming of the 
master is more or less a secret here. Only 
a privileged few know about it, and even 
fewer know his address, still fewer his 
phone number. 

Thus, as Helsinki makes large-scale 
preparations to celebrate his seventy-fifth 
birthday, along with the rest of the country 
and the whole music world, the city is quite 
unaware that Sibelius has moved in. The 
last of the titans of music keeps to his soli- 
tude even amid the multitude. 

What a surprise it was to me to learn 
that the master now lives only a stone’s 
throw away from my den, that I pass his 
door every day! And what an incredible 
surprise it was to learn from Martti Simila, 
one October afternoon, that we two were 
invited to drop in on Sibelius, “right 
away”. Simila is an up-and-coming young 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LOS ANGELES BEGINS 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Walter Conducts Philharmonic 
in Opening of Winter Series 
—Launch Youth Concerts 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 5.—The Winter 
concerts of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, which began on Nov. 21 and 22 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium, bring 
the audience and performers closer to- 
gether than any other musical activity 
in the Southwest. Most of the sub- 
scribers campaign for the guarantee 
fund before they are permitted to sit 
down and enjoy the music. 

For the first night, Thanksgiving, 
Bruno Walter chose Weber’s ‘Eury- 
anthe’ Overture to preface the two sym- 
phonies, Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ and Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Eroica’, with the ‘Siegfried 
Idyll’ by Wagner as an interlude. 

The public is enthusiastic when Mr. 
Walter conducts the Philharmonic. He 
makes this orchestra play as it has not 
played since Walter Henry Rothwell 
dropped his baton in death. His pro- 
grams are foundational and romantic. 
He does not exploit composers any 
more than he exploits musicians. With- 
out score but with a baton, Bruno Wal- 
ter keeps the orchestra in line with few 
gestures, or nothing more than a look, 
as he shifts the stick to his left hand 
and seems not to move at all. There are 
few changes in the personnel this year. 
Norman Goss, a young ’cellist from 
Pasadena, who has been in training with 
Gerard Hekking at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, has been added and the young sec- 
ond flutist, son of Anthony Linden, has 
been called to military duties. 





A Patriotic Beginning 


The personality of the conductor and 
the spirit of the orchestra was manifest 
in a stirring performance of ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’, which brought the 
audience to its feet with alacrity. It had 
both high-hearted spirit and solemnity. 

Weber’s Overture was a little too ex- 
uberant for the sensitive acoustics of 
the old Philharmonic Auditorium and 
a small orchestra for Haydn’s G Major 
Symphony made amends. The audience 
was taken into an inner room of music 
and played to so softly, so tenderly and 
with such effective pauses for reflection 
on musical merit produced by Walter 
and his men, that it was transported. A 
tonal web of fine lace was woven and 
the fine, tenuous threads held the listen- 
ing ear through the Idyll. Linden’s 
flute-playing had distinction. 

There were unfavorable comments on 
the inclusion of the ‘Eroica’ before the 
concert, but not after. The light which 
Bruno Walter shed on that time- 
honored symphony was brilliant and 
far-reaching. The orchestra can play 
this Beethoven without any conductor 
at all, and it has. But this time they 
played the symphony for the conductor 
and, as happens when a conductor and 
his men see eye to eye on a great work, 
the result was a triumphant success. 

On Nov. 23, the Young People’s con- 
certs began auspiciously with Mr. Wal- 
ter as conductor and commentator. He 
received the homage of absolute quiet 
during his words and his music. He 
played the Haydn ‘Oxford’ Symphony 
again for them, the Wagner ‘Idyll’ and 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’, music 
including the Overture, Nocturne, 
Scherzo and Wedding March. Five 
more Young People’s Concerts will be 
conducted by Albert Coates. 

Associate conductor, Henry Svedrof- 


cde res Te 





Bruno Walter 


sky, will conduct six broadcasts spon- 
sored by an oil company. Mr. Svedrof- 
sky has been a member of the first 
violin section since the orchestra was 
founded, and assistant conductor for 
seven years. IsABEL Morse JONES 


INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
OPEN NEW SEASON 


Sevitzky Conducts Symphony in 
First Concert of Series— 
Plan Special Events 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 1.—The 
Indianapolis Symphony began its elev- 
enth season on Nov. 15, with Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, at the helm for his 
fourth consecutive season. 

The program included Ravel’s ‘Pa- 
vane pour un Infante Défunte’, played 
in memory of friends of the orchestra; 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, Ravel’s 
‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’, John Alden Car- 
penter’s ‘Krazy Kat’, and three frag- 
ments from “The Damnation of Faust’ 
by Berlioz. The concert and season was 
opened with a performance of “The Star 
Spangled Banner’. 








Symphony Halted 


The large audiences in attendance at 
both concerts, for the program was re- 
peated on the following day, welcomed 
Mr. Sevitzky and the members of the 
orchestra, thirteen of them new, 
warmly, The main work was the Bee- 
thoven ‘Eroica’, in which there was 
marked evidence of uneven playing and, 
unfortunately, in the ‘Marche Funebre’ 
Mr. Sevitzky was forced by a sudden 
indisposition to leave the stage; re- 
turning, however, some ten minutes 
after, to resume the symphony. 

In the playing of ‘Krazy Kat’, written 
in the modern idiom and permeated 
with a jazz flavor, Mr. Sevitzky caught 
the spirit of the work so that hearing 
the music, one did not notice the ab- 
sence of ballet performers. The orches- 
tra caught the charm of the Ravel 
‘Rhapsodie’ in the performance of the 
Berlioz excerpts, its playing was crisp 
and brilliant. 

In addition to the usual ten pairs of 
concerts, four Sunday popular concerts 
will be given with soloists. Charles 
O’Connell will be guest conductor on 
Jan. 12. Two children’s concerts will 
be given in Murat Theatre, and four in 
the various high schools. Fourteen pro- 
grams will be given out of town, in the 


East and mid-West; one will be a 
special broadcast, and as an innovation, 
five Friday night programs will bring 
an all-Wagner concert, with David 
Blair McClosky as soloist; an _all- 
srahms program, with Adolf Busch, 





Fabien Sevitzky 


violinist; an all-American program, 
with Agnes Davis and Joseph Bloch, 
pianist; an all-Tchaikovsky program 
with Artur Rubinstein, pianist, and a 
performance of ‘Faust’ in concert form 
with five soloists and the Indianapolis 
Symphonic Choir assisting. Elmer A. 
Steffen is conductor of the choir. 

In attendance at the Friday afternoon 
concert were 700 boys and girls, who 
were guests of Psi Iota Xi Sorority. 
The sorority formulated this project 
last Spring in honor of Rose Bampton, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, who was 
then made an honorary member of the 
sorority. Psi Iota XI is a generous sup- 
porter of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
having contributed $3,000 to its support 
in 1939, and given additional money to 
its fund each year. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





NAME FREDERICK HUBER 
TO HEAD MARYLAND NYA 





Municipal Director of Music in Balti- 
more Will Serve in Youth Admin- 
istration Post 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 3.—Frederick 
R. Huber, Municipal Director of Music, 
has agreed to serve as musical director 
for the National Youth Administration, 
it was announced recently by Ryland 
N. Dempster, State Youth Adminis- 
trator. 


Mr. Dempster said that the Maryland 
NYA is singularly fortunate in securing 
the cooperation of Mr. Huber and that 
the assurance of his active interest 
pointed to the success of the program in 
this state. As managing director of the 
Lyric Theatre Mr. Huber is responsible 
for bringing opera to this city each 
Winter. Under his skillful management 
the Baltimore Symphony is embarking 
on its twenty-fourth season. Mr. Huber 
was appointed last January by Gov- 
ernor O’Cennor to take charge of audi- 
tions for Stokowski’s All-American 
Youth Orchestra which gave two con- 
certs to packed houses in Baltimore. 


Mr. Huber has also helped organize 
the Baltimore Negro Orchestra. In 
planning a musical program for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration he said 
that arrangements to provide opportuni- 
ties for both white and Negro plavers 
will be made. 








SACRAMENTO HEARS 
SYMPHONY OPENING 


Van den Burg Conducts Orches- 
tra in First Concert—Cam- 
paign for Fund Launched 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 5.— The 
Sacramento Symphony opened its sea- 
son on Nov. 14 with a concert in the 
Sacramento High School Auditorium 








Willem Van den Burg, Conductor of the 
Sacramento Symphony 


conducted by Willem Van den Burg. 
The program included Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E Minor; Cimarosa’s 
overture to ‘The Secret Marriage’; the 
andante from Howard Hanson’s ‘Nor- 
dic’ Symphony; the ‘Russian Sailors’ 
Dance’ from Gliére’s ballet, ‘The Red 
Poppy’; Ravel’s ‘Pavane pour une In- 
fante defunte’; and ‘Piet Hein’, a Dutch 
rhapsody, by P. G. van Anrooij. A 
large and enthusiastic audience was 
present. The business manager of the 
Sacramento Symphony Association is 
Dorothy Granville. 

The orchestra’s schedule calls for four 
additional major concerts: on Dec. 12, 
with Henri Temianka as violin soloist; 
on Jan. 16, on Feb. 20 and on March 20. 
Mr. Van den Burg will also conduct 
dress rehearsal performances, prior to 
the major concerts, for high school and 
college students. A series of three 
Youth Concerts will open on Dec. 17. 
The Sacramento Symphony will give at 
least one special concert for members 
of the Symphony Association and a con- 
cert at Davis. 

The Symphony Association opened its 
campaign to raise a sustaining fund of 
$12,000 for the coming season on Nov. 
4. Dair Davidson is president of the 
organization and Robert A. Breuner is 
membership chairman. The week be- 
ginning Nov. 12 was proclaimed as Sac- 
ramento Symphony Week by Mayor 
Tom Monk. 





Ray Lev Begins Season’s Activities 

Ray Lev, pianist, was guest of honor 
at the Virginia Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention at Fred- 
ericksburg. On Nov. 22, she appeard in 
recital, on the following day lectured 
on ‘A Musical Approach to Technique’ 
and on Nov. 25 appeared as the third 
artist of the Lyceum Concert Series at 
George Washington Hall at Mary 
Washington College. Miss Lev was 
soloist at the New School for Social 
Research with the Phil-Sym Quartet in 
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WGN CONCERTS LISTS ROSTER OF ARTISTS 


a chamber music concert on Oct. 25. 
She gave a recital for the Larchmont 
Women’s Club on Oct. 18, and was to 
appear in her annual Town Hall re- 
cital on Dec. 10. 


CINCINNATI PLAYERS 
LED BY STRAVINSKY 


Composer Conducts His New 
Symphony in C, ‘Jeu de 
Cartes’ and ‘Le Sacre’ 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—Igor Stravin- 
sky was the guest conductor for the all- 
Stravinsky program played by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony in Music Hall on 
Nov. 22 and 23. Two very recent works 
made up the first part of the program: 
‘Jeu de Cartes’ and Symphony in C 
Major. The second half of the program 
represented the earlier period of Stra- 
vinsky with ‘Le Sacre’. 

For his symphony, Stravinsky has 
used the conventional four movements 
in the classical style. The symphony 
was composed for and bears the dedica- 
tion “To the Golden Jubilee of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra.” 


Ballet Entertaining 


Less serious, but very entertaining, is 
the ballet, ‘Jeu de Cartes’. Here again 
are the dance rhythms in which this com- 
poser obviously revels, and even in this 
lighter form one realizes that the com- 
poser has the courage to write the mu- 
sic that he feels, that he is not inclined 
to compromise. The members of the 
orchestra had a different seating ar- 
rangement for these two works, resum- 
ing their old places for the rest of the 
program. 

‘Le Sacre’, a composition of grand 
proportions, has such a wealth of ma- 
terial that it is difficult to grasp at one 
hearing. However, what one does grasp 
leaves a desire to hear it again, and 
again. Technically, the music of Stra- 
vinsky must be difficult to play. Yet the 
members of the ensemble rose to the 
occasion and gave a performance of 
quality. Of course, the concert had the 
added advantage of the composer con- 
ducting, which must mean a certainty 
of interpretation. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was the solo- 
ist with the orchestra on Nov. 29 and 
30. He was once more the superb tech- 
nician when he played William Walton’s 
Concerto, which the composer wrote for 
him. The work is well suited to Mr. 
Heifetz, since it has a brittle, almost 
brilliant quality. While the solo violin 
flows smoothly, the music for the or- 
chestra seems to be more angular. 
There is a gentle air with a warmer 
coloring in the second movement, but 
for the most part the work is more im- 
pressive technically than it is melodi- 
cally. Mr. Heifetz was re-called many 
times and shared the volume of applause 
with Mr. Goossens and the orchestra. 

Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhapsody’, Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony and Mozart’s 
Fantasy for mechanical organ, which 
Dr. Eric Werner has arranged so capa- 
bly for orchestra, completed the pro- 
gram. All were excellently played. 

VALERIA ADLER 











SAI Presents Eugenia Buxton 
Sigma Alpha Iota, music fraternity, 
presented Eugenia Buxton, pianist, in a 
broadcast over Station WNYC on Nov. 
30. The American pianist is an honor- 
ary member of the Syracuse chapter of 
the fraternity. 





Paul H. Stoes, Inc., and Attrac- 
tions Under Management, Be- 
come Affiliated with WGN 


Austin Wilder (Left) 
and Paul Stoes Sign 
the Agreement 
Which Makes Them 
Affiliates in the New 
Concert Man- 
agement 


WGN Con- 
certs, division of 
the Mutual 
Broadcasting 
System affiliate 
WGN, whiich 
opened offices in 
New York, Chi- 
cago and Holly- 
wood in Novem- 
ber, announces 
the following list 
of artists under 
its management: 

Josephine Antoine, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who recently com- 
pleted a tour of the South and will ap- 
pear at the Metropolitan this season; 
Maria Kurenko, soprano, who gave her 
first recital of the season in Chicago on 
Dec. 1 and will be heard as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony; Janet Fairbank, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony; and Marion Claire, soprano, 
who is heard regularly in broadcast in 
an operetta series, “Theater of the Air’, 
over the Mutual network. 

Also, Karin Branzell, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera; and among the 
tenors, Frederick Jagel, who appeared 
with the Chicago and San Francisco 
Operas prior to the opening of the 
Metropolitan season; Michael Bartlett, 
who will appear in opera and recital; 
Edward Dudley, tenor, who will tour 
the south and in the Spring as far as 
the West Coast, and will also appear in 
oratorio in and around New York; and 
Francisca Naya, tenor, who recently 
made his American debut with the San 
Francisco Opera. 

Pianists on the roster include Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, who was the first artist to 
be presented by WGN Concerts in Car- 
negie Hall recital, on Nov. 29, when he 
observed his tenth recital anniversary in 
that hall; Daniel Ericourt, who recently 
returned from a tour of Canada, and 
Emma Boynet, pianist, who will be 
heard as soloist with the Havana Phil- 
harmonic in December. Celius Dough- 
erty and Vincenz Ruzicka, duo-pianists, 
gave a Town Hall recital in November. 

Among the conductors are Henry 
Weber, artistic director of the Chicago 
Opera, and music director of WGN; 
José Limantour, young Mexican con- 
ductor, who will open his season with 
an appearance in Chicago. 

Paul H. Stoes will affiliate his concert 
management organization, Paul H. 
Stoes, Inc., with WGN Concerts, and 
the following artists under his banner 
will be added to the WGN list: 

Igor Stravinsky, composer-conductor, 
who will appear as guest conductor with 
the Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Baltimore and Los An- 
geles Symphony orchestras; Moriz Ros- 
enthal, pianist, who will be heard in 
concerts and recitals in New York and 
on tour; Abram Chasins, pianist; who 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 
and National Orchestral Association or- 
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chestra in November, and who will be 
soloist with the Indianapolis Symphony 
later in the season. Isaac Stern, violin- 
ist, will be soloist with New Orleans 
Symphony and San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Among the ensembles are: the 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Littlefield Ballet, Catherine Littlefield, 


director, which will make its first 
American tour, beginning in Baltimore 
in January, completing their twelve- 
weeks of touring in March; and the 
Curtis String Quartet, which has opened 
its fourteenth season and is giving its 
regular series of six concerts in Phila- 
delphia and four each in Wilmington, 
Del., and Baltimore, Md. 


KANSAS CITY MEN 
ENLIST SOLOISTS 


Rethberg and Labunski Heard 
with Philharmonic Under 
Baton of Krueger 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.—At the 
second subscription concert of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, Karl Krueger, 
conductor, gave an admirable reading 
of Schumann’s First Symphony. In this 
work and in Grétry’s Gavotte and 
Danse Legére, the Ballet Music from 
Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’, and Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance, No. 18, in D, the 
orchestra, amazingly flexible and pliant 
for early season, projected the music 
with charm and grace. Dr. Krueger 
concluded the program with a superla- 
tive performance of the Second Suite 
from ‘Daphnis et Chloé’ by Ravel. 
Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’ opened the concert. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, guest artist, 
whose plane was grounded in New 
Mexico because of weather conditions, 
arrived too late for rehearsal, but sang, 
with superb voice and artistry, Beetho- 
ven’s concert aria ‘Ah! perfido’, ‘Dich 
teure Halle’ from Wagner’s “Tannhau- 
ser’ and as an encore, ‘Elsa’s Traum’ 
from ‘Lohengrin’. 

Closely following, came the first Sun- 
day afternoon popular concert with 
Wiktor Labunski, head of the Conser- 
vatory of Kansas City, piano depart- 
ment, playing the rarely heard Concerto 
in F Minor by Glazunoff. Dr. Labun- 
ski’s pianistic attributes were admirably 
set forth and an audience of major pro- 
portions definitely approved the per- 
formance. Other orchestral works in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s Suite for Strings 
and works of Schubert, Brahms, Foster- 
Busch and Elgar. Dr. Krueger’s com- 
ment heightened the enjoyment of the 
audience. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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C O N C KE RT S- Pianists Dominate New York Recitalists of Fortnight 


ECITALS increased in numbers in 

the fortnight. Pianists included 
Artur Rubinstein, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Simon Barer, Robert Goldsand, Ger- 
maine Leroux, Stell Andersen, Alton 
Jones, Vytautas Bacevicius, Manfred 
Malkin, Harrison Potter, William Bel- 
ler, Leah Effenbach and Clara Ceo. 
Béla Barték and his wife, Ditta Pasz- 
tory, gave a two piano recital. Song 
recitals were offered by John Charles 
Thomas, Marian Anderson, Paul Robe- 
son, Benjamin DeLoache, Anita At- 
water and Doris Raynor, who appeared 
with Martin Jacklin. Violinists were 
Albert Spalding and Dorothy Minty. 
The ’cello was represented by Emanuel 
Feuermann, Gdal Saleski and Nathan 
Caikin, who gave a joint recital with 
Dorothy Daubel, pianist. Adolph Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin concluded their so- 
nata recitals for the New Friends. The 
Musical Art Quartet was heard and the 
Friendship House continued its series. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 


André Benoist at the piano. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 18, evening: 


Sonata in G Major........essecccesessvess Bach 
Fantasy in A Mimnor............+++.- Telemann 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108........... : Brahms 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 11..........-- Hindemith 
BE OUI oncd escntérccceccccveees Weber 
BIR cc ccadcoenevesscesscs Desplanes-Nachez 
TIM <ctentbdneseeneedesoe sdvecesce beniz 
‘Piece en forme de Habanera’............ Ravel 
7 : Sabdanegbees Mussorgsky - Rachmaninoff 
"EA GATE  cccvccessccccecdccccececes iszt 


Among the violinists of the day Albert 
Spalding is especially notable for the sin- 
cerity and excellent style of his playing. 
In an era of sensationalism in music, as in 
other arts, it is all too easy to discount or 
to underestimate the qualities of fine taste, 
serious intent and balance which distinguish 
Mr. Spalding’s performances. But this was 
a program to bring out the solid merits of 
the artist, though there was a sprinkling of 
pieces in the lighter and more virtuosic vein 
to give contrast. 

The evening began with the playing of 
music by two famous contemporaries, one 
of them well-nigh forgotten today though 
during his lifetime he far eclipsed the other 
in popular favor. But there is a great deal 
of music by Telemann which justifies a 
large measure, if not all, of the enthusiasm 
of his contemporaries. It is sprightly, well- 
written and has a grace and charm about 
it which are still fresh. Both in these 
works and even more in the Brahms sonata 
which followed the substantial factors in 
Mr. Spalding’s musicianship were admir- 
ably displayed. His warm and expressive 
tone, dignity of conception and poetic 
understanding were eloquent in the slow 
movement of the Brahms sonata, and in 
that of the Hindemith work, an early and 
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Robert Goldsand 


Albert Spalding 


surprisingly melodic composition. To the 
fireworks of the final pieces on the program 
Mr. Spalding added encores. André 
Benoist was a discreet and skillful accom- 
panist. A. 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 19, evenings: 


Prelude, Aria and Finale................ Franck 

Sonata in F 

Ten Etudes 

ee Wa Os OR oe ncnssenes coves Prokofieff 

Sonata in A Flat, Op. 110........... Beethoven 

Mr. Goldsand offered a program ar- 
ranged in unorthodox fashion. The style 
is to begin with Bach, with Beethoven 
usually following; but this artist has ideas 
of his own, ahd they are, in their depar- 
ture from the too standardized mode of 
giving of recitals, welcome ideas. 

One of the highpoints of the recital, and 
there were many, was the performance 
of the Chopin Etudes. The audience con- 
tinually interrupted the progress of these, 
not perhaps, wholly to the liking of the 
interpreter, but the applause expressed that 
enthusiasm which through the evening was 
of the spontaneous, instead of polite order. 
In the Etudes, Mr. Goldsand ran the emo- 
tional gamut. From the delicate melan- 
choly so characteristic of the composer, to 
the equally characteristic fervor and pas- 
sion; from the purely lyrical to the fan- 
tastic, the pianist turned with equal com- 
prehension and ability. His technical skill 
was amazing; coupled with a sensitive in- 
telligence, the resulting performances were 
eminently musical. 

In the Franck work, which opened the 
programs it was not until he was well 
into the Aria that the pianist warmed to 
his task. There was some tenseness in 
the opening measures, but as he progressed 
in the piece this was banished for the re- 
mainder of the recital. Hard upon the 
heels of Franck came Mozart, and the 
freshness, the crisp and sparkling beauty 
of the work was a proper antidote to the 
sometimes cumbersome sonorities of the 
former. 

The brilliant Prokofieff was represented 
by his witty and urbane Sonata, placed 
neatly between the romanticism of Chopin 
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Concerts in New York, December 11-25 


Carne Hall Events 
: Maria Satonoff, pianist 
: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
“ 13, afternoon: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


P 

2 Marjorie Lawrence, soprano 

** 14, morning: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Children’s Concert 

: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

** 15, afternoon: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony 
“15, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: New Friends of 


usic 
“ 15: Fritz Kreisler, violinist 
“* 16: People’s Chorus of New York 





“ 17: Philadelphia Orchestra 

: Down Town Glee Club 

: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

‘ = ae New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

P y ° 
a est Carnegie Hall Lecture, Egon 
etri 

“ 21, afternoon: National Orchestral Associa - 
tion 

: Oratorio Society of New York 

“ 22, afternoon: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


P y 
afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: New Friends of 
Music 
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Town Hall Events 


afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s Music 
Courses 
** 11: Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists 
“* 12, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s Music 
urses 
“ 13: Arthur Loesser, pianist 
“ Bs afternoon: Guy and Lois Maier, duo- 
pianists 
“ 14: New York University Glee Club 
** 15, afternoon: Trapp Family Singers 
“15: Marie Gabriel Arakian, soprano 
** 16: John Creighton Murray, violinist 
* 18, afternoon, 5 p-m.: yman’s 
rses 
*“* 18: Farbman String Symphonietta 
** 19, afternoon, 5:30 p.m.: Layman’s Music 
o = Courses 


Mount Holyoke College Glee Club 
** 22, afternoon: 


rapp Family Singers 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
: Rona Valdez, soprano 
: Asuncion Garcia, soprano 
“* 15, afternoon: Harriet Wingreen, pianist 
“ 16: Sergei Radamsky, tenor 
: Tuthill Oratorio Society 
“* 21: Charlotte Roze, artist-pupils 
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Emanuel Feuermann 


Stell Andersen 


and the completely individual, self-sufficient 
music of Beethoven. Mr. Goldsand’s au- 
dience had many reasons to be grateful 
and they were profuse in testifying to that 
gratitude throughout the evening. W. 


Emanuel Feuermann, Cellist 


Franz Rupp at the piano; Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 19, evening: 


Sonata No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 38...... Brahms 
Suite No. 1 in G Major (for ’cello alone) 


Bach 
Sonata in F Major, Op. 6..... Richard Strauss 
Adagio and Allegro.................. Schumann 
Song without Words.............. Mendelssohn 
Introduction and Polonaise, Op. 3...... Chopin 


So apparently effortless is the technical 
mastery of Mr. Feuermann and so unas- 
suming his manner, that it is easy to take 
his virtuosity for granted and to enjoy the 
music for its own sake. This is, of course, 
the ideal towards which all artists should 
strive, but there are not many who achieve 
it. 

Brahms’s E Minor Sonata contains some 
magnificent music, but it is exasperatingly 
written. During most of the first move- 
ment, the ’cellist is kept down in the mu- 
sical cellar, only emerging for snatches of 
fresh air and cantilena. And the last 
movement is full of passage work which 
demonstrates Brahms’s interest in fugue 
and counterpoint much more than it does 
his interest in the ’cello. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Feuermann and Mr. Rupp played the so- 
nata so superbly that one could enjoy it 
to the full. The Bach suite for ’cello alone 
revealed Mr. Feuermann in his highest 
estate, and he played it with an amplitude 
of tone and breadth of style which were 
deeply impressive. 

Richard Strauss’s F Major Sonata gain- 
ed enormously through the performance of 
the two artists, As a matter of fact, 
it is a banal, flimsy, decidedly second rate 
work, but so eloquently did they play it, 
that one accepted its brass for gold. The 
Schumann Adagio and Allegro also require 
a masterly performance, for they are not 
the best Schumann. Mendelssohn’s ‘Song 
without Words’ has a dramatic intensity 
unusual for the composer, and Mr. Feuer- 
mann made the most of it. In the Chopin 
Introduction and Polonaise, he tossed off 
the bravura passages with delightful non- 
chalance. The audience demanded encores 
and recalled both Mr. Feuermann and Mr. 
Rupp many times to the stage. % 


Stell Andersen, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 20, evening: 


Passacaille; ‘Le “Moucheron’; ‘Les Amuse- 
mens’; ‘Les Petits Moulins 4 Vent’ 


; Couperin 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel 
Brahms 

Etudes in E Minor, C Sharp Minor and A 
i Cs Ce Mh... oseragasensasssee Chopin 
EEE ucbvabbadeees ves ntdvasethaees Albeniz 
ET, tic ine tdnens dasvasndaeadeessice Falla 
~ i ¢ 2 "AGS SRis Saree. Nin 


Miss Andersen has been absent from 
local concert halls for the past three sea- 
sons and in the meantime has toured in 
Europe. It was in the Brahms Variations 
and Fugue on a theme by Handel that she 
really got into her pianistic stride. She 


played them in a forthright, vigorous style, 
with a bold, though not aggressive line, 
and technical assurance. Occasionally there 
was a note of strain, as in the fugue, but 
in the main her performance caught the 


Benjamin De Loache 





John Charles Thomas 


Simon Barer 


large, open, muscular spirit of the music. 
Strangely enough, it was in the more inti- 
mate and poetic of the variations that Miss 
Anderson failed to capture the haunting 
beauty and subtlety of Brahms’s musical 
imagination. In these, the directness which 
was well suited to the character of the 
other variations was out of place. Again 
the first two etudes of the Chopin group, 
Miss Andersen’s playing had the virtues 
of clarity, good line and simplicity. 

Couperin’s works are extremely difficult 
to play effectively on the modern piano. 
Their fragile structure, their elaborate 
ornamentation and complicated design are 
all too apt to become heavy and congested. 
And it must be confessed that they did so 
in Miss Andersen’s performance of them. 
She played them in a monochrome style 
with little variation of touch and with far 
too much use-of the pedals, with the result 
that they were very boring to listen to. 
The final group added a desirable touch of 
color to the program. The audience was 
of good size and very cordial, though some 
members of it should take lessons in good 
manners at concerts, for they interrupted 
the Brahms work twice with applause. 


Benjamin De Loache, Baritone 


Walter Taussig, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Nov. 23, afternoon: 

‘Gia il sole dal Gange’.......ceseccess Scarlatti 

‘In questa tomba oscura’............ Beethoven 


‘Beneath a weeping willow’s shade’ , 
, Francis Hopkinson 


‘The pretty creature’........... Storace- Wilson 
‘In Waldeinsamkeit’, ‘Standchen’...... Brahms 
‘Nacht und Traume’, ‘Eifersucht und Stolz’ 
Schubert 
e ef ee eee Rachmaninoff 
y ¢ rr Barber 
er rr Palmer 
EE OE OED so casasveneehsiveensinl Duke 


CEE. cncubod saess 6005440066008% Wrage 
‘Goin’ to shout’, ‘I know de Lord’s laid His 
hands on me’, ‘He’s the Lily of the Valley’, 

‘O Lord, I done done’...........0.. Spirituals 

Mr. De Loache returned for his third 
New York recital with the confidence of 
an artist whose welcome was assured. The 
program he had chosen was one well suited 
to his talents. It is pleasant occasionally 
to hear a recitalist who knows his limita- 
tions, as well as how best to emphasize his 
abilities. The predominance of English 
songs at this concert was calculated to fit 
the baritone’s unpretentious manner, excel- 
lent diction and intelligent approach. Mr. 
De Loache’s vocal virtues are not restricted 
to these qualities, however. He is the 
possessor of a fully trained voice, firm and 
resonant at top and bottom. His tone was 
always a singing tone and his interpreta- 
tions were uniformly musical. 

The opening Scarlatti air suffered from 
its position on the program. However, the 
voice was warm for the taxing Beethoven 
work. Mr. De Loache was better equipped 
to interpret the moderately paced Hopkin- 
son song than the Storace-Wilson ‘Pretty 
Creature’. The German Lieder group was 
sung with fine tone and it could scarcely 
be said that the singer did not understand 
them. Nevertheless he did not convey the 
mood, particularly in the Brahms songs, as 
thoroughly as might have been expected. 
Schubert’s ‘Nacht und Traume’ was the 
exception, and was interpreted with a real 
sense of the German art song. 

In the final groups Mr. De Loache did 
his best singing and was heartily ap- 


(Continued on page 18) 











STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
SHOSTAKOVICH WORK 


Conducts Orchestra in America 
Premiere of Sixth Symphony 
—Bach and Mozart Played 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra led by Leopold 
Stokowski (appearing for three weeks 
as conductor), offered the following 
program at its concerts on Nov. 22, 23, 
and 25: 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; Arioso; Sin- 

fonia from ‘Rathswahl Cantata’........ Bach 
Concertante Quartet for Oboe, Clarinet, Bas- 
Horn and Orchestra............ Mozart 





soon, 
Marcel Tabuteau, Oboe; Bernard Portnoy, 
Clarinet; Sol Schoenbach, Bassoon; Mason 


Jones, Horn 

Symphony No. 4, in F Minor....Tchaikovsky 

The concerts found the orchestra 
seated according to the much-discussed 
Stokowski plan. The highlight of the 
program was Mozart’s delightful con- 
certante. Messrs. Tabuteau, Portnoy, 
Schoenbach, and Jones, “firsts” in their 
respective sections, gave a happy ac- 
count of their technical and musical at- 
tainments and collaborated effectively in 
the ensemble passages with Mr. Sto- 
kowski and the orchestra providing a 
felicitous accompaniment. The skill and 
tone of each musician was shown to 
special advantage in the finale—An- 
dantino con variazoni—with the oppor- 
tunities offered for display of individual 
artistry. Enthusiastic applause signi- 
fied hearty approval. 


Conductor’s Transcriptions Played 


Mr. Stokowski’s transcription of 
Bach’s organ Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor is familiar fare and was, as usual, 
a vehicle for the display and exercise 
of orchestral virtuosity. In contrast, the 
performance of the Arioso was dis- 
tinguished by remarkable delicacy in 
tonal texture and finesse in dynamics, 
Mr. Stokowski’s arrangement revealed 
an admirable restraint both in quantity 
and quality of instrumentation. The 
vivacious and lively-paced Sinfonia (de- 
rived from the so-called ‘Rathswahl 
Cantata’—‘Wir danken Dir, Gott’) was 
set forth in stimulating fashion with the 
violins given special prominence. The 
essential musical material is probably 
best known through Bach’s use of it in 
the Prelude of the E Major Partita for 
violin alone. 

The Tchaikovsky symphony had a 
typically Stokowski interpretation, the 
reading revealing some strongly per- 
sonal ideas in conception and statement 
(notably in the second movement), the 
accustomed flair for dramatizing con- 
trasts, and the power to command and 
mould orchestral sound. The concert 
also offered Mr. Stokowski’s transcrip- 
tion of Debussy’s piano piece, ‘Night in 
Granada’, as an encore. 

The first American performances of 
Dimitri Shostakovich’s sixth symphony 
was featured on the Orchestra’s con- 
certs of Nov. 29 and 30, Leopold Stok- 
owski conducting. The program also 
listed: ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 by 
Beethoven; Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn by Brahms; ‘Siegfried’s Funeral 
Music’ from ‘G6tterdammerung’ by 
Wagner. 

In three movements, Largo, Allegro, 
and Presto, the Shostakovich symphony 
on an initial hearing proved a work of 
notable musical substance and an or- 
chestral fabric which exemplified ex- 
ceptional skill in instrumentation. The 
poetic Largo, proved a remarkably in- 
teresting movement in its thematic ele- 
ments, their treatment and development, 
and the scoring, in which occurs some 
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Dimitri Shostakovich 


striking writing for the strings. 

The Scherzo and the finale are more 
obvious and immediately acceptable, an 
opinion which does not impugn their 
merit or qualities as music, or the ex- 
pertness in the handling of structural 
and orchestral elements. Idiomatically 
and harmonically the symphony is well 
within the experience of any intelligent 
and experienced concert-goer. 

The eloquent publication realized by 
Mr. Stokowski and his colleagues (with 
some fine solo playing by the wood- 
winds, distinctively featured in many 
passages) further established the posi- 
tion of Shostakovich among the out- 
standing creative musicians of our era. 

The Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner 
works were interpreted and played as 
anticipated, the projection of ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral Music’ being particularly 
impressive. Enjoyable also was Nova- 
cek’s ‘Perpetual Motion’ given as an 
extra number in Mr. Stokowski’s ar- 
rangement, 

Mr. Stokowski was conductor and 
commentator for the second in the Or- 
chestra’s ‘Youth Concerts’ before a ca- 
pacity audience on Nov. 27. The pro- 
gram offered Mr. Stokowski’s trans- 
cription of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, and the aria, ‘Es ist Voll- 
bracht’, from the composer’s ‘Saint John 
Passion’; the Andantino con variazoni 
from Mozart’s Concertante Quartet with 
Messrs. Tabuteau, Portnoy, Schoen- 
bach, and Jones, as soloists; Robert Mc- 
Bride’s ‘Ballet Suite’; Debussy’s ‘Night 
in Granada’, and. Ravel’s ‘Bolero’. 
Vociferous applause brought two en- 
cores: Mr. Stokowski’s transcriptions of 
the Sinfonia from Bach’s ‘Rathswahl 
Cantata’, and Novacek’s ‘Perpetual Mo- 
tion’. 

Beethoven Program Given 

At the concerts of Nov. 15 and 16 the 
orchestra was heard in a Beethoven 
program, Mr. Ormandy conducting: 

ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 

‘Lenore’ Overture No. 1; Concerto in C, for 

Piano, Violin, ’Cello and Orchestra; Sym- 

phony in E Flat, No. 3, ‘Eroica.” 

The Overture and the Concerto af- 
forded special interest because of their 
relative unfamiliarity, although neither 
work is representative of Beethoven at 
his best and most inspired. Pleasing 
musical content and artful construction 
distinguish the Concerto. Its effective 
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elements were well-defined in an enjoy- 
able reading. Three women prominent 
in Philadelphia music were the soloists, 
Edith Evans Braun, pianist; Lea Lu- 
boshutz, violinist, and Elsa Hilger, 
’cellist, the last a member of the orches- 
tra. The three artists, individually and 
as an ensemble, scored meritorious 
achievement with Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra furnishing a nicely balanced 
accompaniment. 

The performance of the ‘Eroica’ on 
Nov. 16, the Saturday evening concert, 
was disappointing and fell short of real- 
izing the full strength and beauty of 
this great music. Mr. Ormandy elected 
to take the first movement at an un- 
usually fast pace, with a consequent 
diminution of stamina and vigor and a 
“nervousness” rather than incisiveness 
in musical statement. More than the 
normal speed was also established for 
the Scherzo and tempi in the finale were 
accelerated beyond those “traditional” 
and customary. The Marcia funebre was 
the most acceptable of the four move- 
ments. 


OPERA COMPANIES 
GIVE THREE WORKS 


Levin Conducts ‘Bartered Bride’ 
—Traviata’ and ‘Barber of 
Seville’ Also Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—An exhilar- 
ating presentation of Smetana’s ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ was given by the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company in the Academy 
of Music on Nov. 19. Splendidly con- 
ducted by Sylvan Levin and sung in 
English (Mr. Levin’s paraphrase trans- 
lation), the opera was the second in the 
company’s series. Stage direction was 
in charge of Hans Wohlmuth. 

As Marie, Frances Greer delighted 
both eye and ear; Edward Nyborg as 
Johnny (Hans) was well-cast; John 
Toms as the stuttering Willy (Wensel) 
won his special share of the applause; 
and one of the outstanding figures was 
Luke Matz, heard as Kezal. 

Others in the cast were: Ann Simon, 
Agnes; Gabrielle Hunt, Ludmilla; Rob- 
ert Gay, Kruschina; Charles Jones, 
Micha; Brenda Lewis, Emeralda; 
Mackey Swan, the Barker, and David 
Brooks, the Indian. The choral num- 
bers were sung with animation and the 
Mary Binney Montgomery Ballet was 
applauded in the Polka and Furiant. 

Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ Heard 


With Gabriele Simeoni conducting, 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany performed Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ 
as the second opera of its season in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 20. 

Amelia Armolli was the Violetta: 
Jan Peerce appeared as Alfredo; and 
Claudio Frigerio as Germont pére. 
Others in the cast were: Edith Miller, 
Rita Anthony, Costanzo Sorvino, Blake- 
ley Ritter, Forrest Miller, Theodore 
Bayer, and Theodore Czerwinsk. The 
chorus sang commendably and there was 
a ballet headed by William Sena and 
Bianca Trubica. 

An enjoyable presentation of Ros- 
sini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ elicited the 
favor of a Philadelphia Forum audience 
in the Academy of Music on Nov. 18. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NEW ROBIN HOOD DELL MANAGER 


C. David Hocker, Who Will Have Charge 
of Philadelphia's Summer Music Series at the 
Robin Hood Dell This Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The appoint- 
ment of C. David Hocker as manager 
of the Robin Hood Dell Concerts for 
the coming season was recently made 
known by Samuel Rosenbaum, presi- 
dent of the Dell Concerts. Mr. Hocker 
is president and general manager of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company and he 
served as assistant manager of the 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts during the 
season of 1940. He has been manager 
of the Curtis Institute Concert Bureau 
for Young Artists and chairman of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s “Concerts for 
Youth” committee. 





THIRTY-SEVEN OPERAS 
REJECTED IN CONTEST 





Judges of Philadelphia Opera Company 
Competition Find None of 
Works Practicable 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—C. David 
Hocker, president and general manager 
of the Philadelphia Opera Company, re- 
cently stated that none of the thirty- 
seven works submitted in the company’s 
Composers Contest were found accept- 
able by the committee of judges, consist- 
ing of Leopold Stokowski, Eugene Or- 
mandy, and Sylvan Levin, the com- 
pany’s musical director. 

A joint statement by the judges an- 
nounced the decision regretfully. 





CHRISTMAS SEALS 





Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 
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The Metropolitan's New Day 


UCH as any Metropolitan opening resembles 

every other Metropolitan opening, that of 
Dec. 2 just past conceivably marks a genuine 
milestone in the history of New York’s famous 
opera house. The revival of Verdi’s ‘Masked 
Ball’ was what occupied the listeners, but the 
opera might have been any other work of Verdi 
or one of his contemporaries and the significance 
of the event would have remained the same. 

The parade of silks and sables made the cus- 
tomary effect on the eye, and with many of the 
boxes occupied by those who until recently were 
their owners or lessees, it could not be said that 
the place of society had been minimized or even 
greatly altered. Such changes as have been made 
in the physical aspects of the red and gold au- 
dience chamber as the result of converting the 
old Grand Tier into a first balcony suggest noth- 
ing that could be called revolutionary. Indeed, 
it would have been possible for any ordinarily 
pre-occupied music lover to have sat in an or- 
chestra chair on the main level and, even though 
he glanced upward now and then, remain un- 
aware of the disappearance of the second set of 
boxes, with the substitution therefore of rows of 
balcony chairs. The sheen of the new golden 
curtain would have been much more likely to 
make an immediate impression upon him. 

Beyond all of this, the company’s ownership of 
the boxes, resulting from the purchase of the 
building from the Metropolitan Real Estate Com- 
pany by the Metropolitan Opera Association, was 
to be regarded as a long step forward in the 
democratization of New York’s opera. Although 
the occupants of the boxes may in many instances 
be the same as before, the fact that they merely 
subscribe for them, instead of owning them out- 
right, means that they are theoretically in the 
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same position as every other subscriber or in- 
dividual who buys a ticket for any performance, 
and the producing company has no more obliga- 
tions to them than to these other individuals. 
They, in their turn, are not underwriters of the 
opera and can no longer be regarded as subject 
to assessments when deficits take place, a sys- 
tem which in former times could be looked upon 
as one form of subvention or subsidy. 

Today, the opera is no more “society’s opera” 
than it is the opera of the ticket purchasers who 
can afford nothing more expensive than the top 
gallery. Opportunity to be seen remains, as does 
opportunity to see. The barriers between those 
who attend opera to be looked at and those who 
are there to do the looking have been reduced 
to the vanishing point. This does not mean that, 
on the face of things, our Metropolitan audiences 
will change materially in the years immediately 
ahead. Unquestionably, there is a wider popular 
basis for these audiences than was true in the 
so-called “Golden Age” of Grau and Conried, or 
even in the peak years of the Gatti-Casazza 
regime. But for some time to come the nucleus 
of our Metropolitan audiences will remain a com- 
pact body of veteran subscribers, many of whom 
never were greatly interested in the social flurry 
anyway, but who went to the opera because they 
loved it for its own sake. 


What Music Asks of the Films 


HE controversy that has continued to rage 

about the elaborate musical film ‘Fantasia’ 
has taken various turns that may seem to the 
musician wide of the mark, as when a certain 
celebrated columnist points to it as an example 
of the equivalent of Nazism, because of being an 
abuse of power, The defenders as well as the 
critics of the Disney-Stokowski-Taylor concoc- 
tion, including some of the film reviewers, also 
would seem to persist in overlooking the real 
nub of a serious issue when they take the attitude 
that after all this is just entertainment and not to 
be judged in terms of art. 

Though there is, in fact, a considerable meas- 
ure of art in this spectacle, and certainly in the 
superb playing and amazing reproduction of the 
music, that is a secondary ground for dispute. 
What really matters is the actual mistreatment 
of something created as art and not as entertain- 
ment—a mistreatment of art music for entertain- 
ment purposes. What ‘Fantasia’ has done in the 
case of Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony might 
be likened to the act of one who would go into 
an art gallery and with the brush of a skilled cari- 
caturist make a newspaper comic strip out of a 
series of Rembrandts hanging side by side, daub- 
ing on red noses, walrus whiskers, goggle eyes 
and cauliflower ears. The results might be 
“amusing,” and for that part of the public which 
cared nothing for the art of Rembrandt might 
then be “entertaining.” But the act would be one 
of shocking vandalism just the same. The comic- 
strip artist has ample scope for his talents with- 
out painting over Rembrandts: Mr. Disney’s 
cartoonists could have dealt with Centaurs, Cen- 
taurettes and Cupid’s bottoms without perverting 
the music of Beethoven. 

Music asks these things of the films: (1) That 
if they use art music they shall use that music 
honestly and not for ridicule; (2) that it be 
remembered that music is to be heard, not sub- 
merged under gales of laughter with which the 
music is not concerned; (3) that the music be 
good music, where good music is appropriate ; 
(4) that the music be given intact and not 
butchered for the film’s sake; and (5) that it be 
not only well performed but given the benefit of 
the best sound reproduction of which mechanical 
and acoustical science is capable. ‘Fantasia’ 
meets the last of these demands magnificently. 
In some of the others, it is shamelessly unfair to 
the music which it pretends to serve. 
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Abresch 

At the Final Lecture of the Metropolitan Opera Guild's 

Series, at the Hotel Pierre, Helen Traubel, Soprano of the 

Metropolitan, Guest of Honor, Receives a Tribute of Amer- 

ican Beauty Roses from Mrs. August Belmont, Chairman of 
the Guild 


Barték—Among five persons who were awarded 
honorary degrees last month by Columbia University, 
was the Hungarian composer, Béla Barték, who was 
made a Doctor of Music. 

Spalding—Besides performing on the violin, Albert 
Spalding will appear in a role new to him in a forth- 
coming series of radio broadcasts, when he serves in 
the capacity of narrator. 

Enters—Admirers of Angna Enters will be delight- 
ed to know that one of her characterizations, ‘Aphro- 
disiac, the Green Hour’, is to be the basis of a motion 
picture in which Miss Enters will star. The piece 
will be filmed early in March. 

Crooks—On account of “muscular throat trouble” 
the physician of Richard Crooks has ordered him to 
rest for a couple of weeks in spite of the fact that 
he was booked for concert appearances and perform- 
ances with the Chicago Opera Company. 

Iturbi—When José Iturbi conducted the Rochester 
Philharmonic on Nov. 28, he celebrated three anni- 
versaries. It was his forty-fifth birthday, his fifth 
season with the Rochester orchestra and his eleventh 
in the United States, as he made his debut in New 
York on Nov. 29, 1929. 

Thomas—Such has been the success of John 
Charles Thomas in the performances in English of 
Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ given by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, that Mr. Thomas plans to do “The Barber of 
Seville’ in English next season with the same organ- 
ization. A new version in the vernacular is being 
prepared by Anne Ronell. 

Piatigorsky—When Gregor Piatigorsky played 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony recently, 
it was his small daughter, Jephta’s first concert. Back- 
stage afterwards, she asked her father the question 
she always asks ‘when he practises at home : “Papa, 
did you play that for me?” “Yes, dear,” said the 
cellist. “Then why,” asked the child, “were all those 
other people there ?” 

hades en—Not many people have the temerity to 
tell royalty where to get off, but Stell Andersen, 
American pianist, did just that to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Windsor. After she had played at 
a concert at the British Embassy in Paris, Windsor 
asked her where she had studied. “Entirely in Amer- 
ica”, answered the pianist. “Imagine!” said the Duke. 
“Well, what’s the matter with that?” responded Miss 
Andersen. 
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DAVID SMITH AWARDED 
KELLEY SCHOLARSHIP 





Young Cincinnati Pianist Is _ First 
Winner of Prize Established 


by Music Federation 


David Smith, fifteen-year-old piano 
student at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, was recently named the first 
winner of the Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Junior Scholarship of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. He was chosen 
from six finalists, in a competition in- 
volving thirty-four entrants, by a board 
of judges composed of Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, voice teacher and coach; Henry 
Holden Huss, composer-pianist, and 
Leonard Liebling, critic and editor of 
the Musical Courier, The award will be 
devoted to the continuance of his mu- 
sical education. 

The Edgar Stillman Kelley scholar- 
ship was created two years ago by the 
Junior Division of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in honor of the 
eighty-three-year-old dean of American 
composers, as a means of aiding young 
American boys and girls who are tal- 
ented but not financially able to develop 
their talent. The award was made by 
Etelka Evans, member of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
who is National Junior Counselor. 





MacDOWELL CLUB YOUNG 
ARTIST WINNERS CHOSEN 





Dorothy Westra, Blanche Raisin, William 
Gephart, Gordon Dilworth and 
Theodore Ullmann Named 


The final auditions for the ninth an- 
nual Young Artists Contest sponsored 
by the MacDowell Club of New York 
City have been completed and have re- 
sulted in the selection of the following 
five artists for presentation in recital 
in the MacDowell Club auditorium: 
Dorothy Westra, soprano, of New York 
City; William Gephart, baritone, of 
New York City; Gordon S. Dilworth, 
baritone, of New York City; Theodore 
Ullmann, pianist, of Newark, N. J., 
and Blanche Raisin, violinist, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

These artists were chosen from ninety 
candidates. The ‘ury for the final audi- 
tions consisted of Ethel Hayden, Wal- 
ter Golde, Edgar Schofield for voices; 
Katherine Bacon, Hans Barth, Leslie 
Hodgson for piano; Helen Teschner 
Tas, Conrad Held and Hugo Kort- 
schak for violin. 





STAMPEDING FORBIDDEN 





New York Fire Department Ends Rush 
to Stage for Encores in Local Halls 


The New York Fire Department re- 
cently issued an order forbidding the 
rush to the foot of the stage in local 
concert halls at the end of the program, 
which had become something of a tradi- 
tion. The matter came up after a recital 
in Carnegie Hall given by Jascha Hei- 
fetz in November. Several seat-holders 
in the front rows of the hall sent letters 
complaining of the stampede, and the 
department discovered that this was a 
regular occurrence at the recitals of 
famous artists. 

Captain Joseph L. Flannery, head of 
the Fire Department’s Bureau of Public 
\ssembly, wrote to John J. Totten, su- 
perintendent of Carnegie Hall, pointing 
out the dangers of the custom. The 
hall has inserted a statement in the pro- 
grams urging patrons to keep their seats 
and not to rush to the stage before the 


encores. 
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Albert Wolff (Standing), Who Conducted Gustave Charpentier's 
the Score with the 


‘Louise’ at the Metropolitan, Discusses 


Composer in Paris 





Giuseppe DeLuca Practising Against the 

Improbable Day When He Should Have 

to Play Pygmalion to His Galatea in an 
Imaginary Opera 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December, 1920 


A Week at the Metropolitan 

Premiere of Pick-Mangiagalli’s ‘Il 
Carillon Magico’; ‘Samson et Dalila’ 
with Matzenauer and Caruso; ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ with Matzenauer, Sembach, 
Jeanne Gordon and Clarence Whitehill ; 
‘Faust’ with Farrar, Martinelli, Laurenti 
as Valentin, Whitehill; ‘Zaza’ with Far- 
rar, Martinelli and De Luca; ‘La 
Bohéme’ with Alda, Gigli, Anne Roselle 
and Scotti, 

1920 


Probably a Top Fee 
The Peruvian government has offered 
Caruso $12,000 a performance at their 
grand festival next year, but it is not 
yet decided upon. (Note: He did not 
accept. ) 
1920 


Barter or Sing for Your Supper? 

When Feodor Chaliapin sings at the 
Petrograd Opera these days, he com- 
mands 200,000 rubles a performance 
(about $75), and when the market gets 
too tight, he insists on payment in flour 
or eggs or the like. 

1920 


Nhat They Read Twenty Years Ago 


erermennenn 








Rachmaninoff (Left) with Sir 

Henry Heyman, Pacific Coast Patron of 

the Arts and a Leader in Grove Plays 
of the San Francisco Bohemians 


Sergei 


Poor Lillian! 

The jury in Freehold, N. J., which 
for five days has been hearing evidence 
in the case of George W. Young for the 
possession of jewels valued at $150,000 
from the estate of his wife, the late Lil- 
lian Nordica, reported a disagreement 
and was discharged by the judge. 

1920 


Opera in Chicago 
Furore at Chicago Opera as Galli- 
Curct Returns. Coloratura Evokes 
Tremendous Enthusiasm as _ Lucia. 
Ruffo Given Riotous Reception as Rigo- 
letto. ‘Jacquerie’ Much Admired at Re- 
petition. A Superb ‘Tosca’ with Raisa. 
1920 


Wait for the Green Light! 
Paris is organizing a police band. A 
reader of Figaro asks whether it cannot 
play on street corners to pass time for 
pedestrians waiting to cross. 





OPENS YOUTH CONCERTS 





Thea Dispeker Presenting Series of 
Four Concerts for Young People 


Thea Dispeker, personal representa- 
tive, presented the first of four concerts 
for young people at the home of Mrs. 
John Henry Hammond on Nov. 16. 
Dec. 14, Jan. 18 and Feb. 8 are the dates 
of the remaining concerts. 

The first offered music for lute, harp, 
violin and percussion, and the assisting 
artists were Suzanne Bloch, lute; Maria 
Shacko, soprano; Viola Taubert 
Abrams, harp; Anja Sinayeff, violin; 
Emily V. Hammond at the piano; 





Charles J. Smith, percussion, and Lily 
Gutman, pianist. Commentary was by 
Miss Dispeker. The second program 
will be called ‘Yuletide in Song’ and 
will be given by Dorothy Gordon. 
Members of the audience will partici- 
pate in songs and games. 

The third event, Introduction of the 
Woodwinds, will be given by a wood- 
wind ensemble composed of members of 
the Women’s Chamber Orchestra of 


New York; Frances Blaisdell, flute; 
Lois Wann, oboe; Jeannette Scheerer, 
clarinet ; 
and Elsa Fiedler, piano. 
will comment. 

The fourth and final event will be a 


Catherine Zeilman, bassoon, 
Miss Dispeker 


program performed by children for chil- 
dren. Thomas Schermann will conduct 
a small string orchestra, and assisting 
artists will be Noel Miller, pianist, age 
fourteen, and Emma Ricci, violinist, age 
thirteen. 





Houston Symphony Books Additional 
Concerts 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 5.—The Hous- 
ton Symphony has added two concerts 
to its regular series. The concerts, one 
for adults, and one for children, will be 
given in Beaumont in January. 

M. L. 
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C O N } K RT ~ s Beethoven Sonata cis Continued; Debuts Heard 


(Continued from page 14) 


plauded. Mr. Taussig’s accompaniments 
were able and fleet, in keeping with the 
dominating lightness of the program. 


Simon Barer, Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 24, afternoon: 


Choral Preludes: ‘Now Comes the Gentiles’ 
Saviour’; ‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians’ ’ 
Bach- Busoni 


i Pe ee MI in cas enn duene.es Scarlatti 
Ee Te PIN ants anecscduceseessaees Liszt 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor; Scherzoin E | 
opin 

“ta Wales Biede te C..cccccccccess Glazunoft 
Etude for the ‘eft hand alone; Etude de con- 
cert in F Sharp Minor.......... Blumenfeld 


It was in astonisning feats of technical 
dexterity such as his performances of the 
Blumenfeld Etude for the left hand alone 
and Etude de concert with its heaped-up 
sonorities that Mr. Barer was most per- 
suasive at this recital. His playing of 
these works and of the Glazunoff pieces 
was exciting through its velocity and man- 


ipulation of keyboard effects. But per- 
haps the most impressive display of the 
afternoon was his performance of Liszt’s 
‘Gnomenreigen’, as an encore, for he played 
it faster than anyone else has. in recent 
memory, and accurately, too, which is more 
than can be said for his performance of the 
B Minor Sonata. In the latter work, de- 
spite passages of stirring virtuosity and 
some gossamer tonal effects in the filigree 
of the middle section. Mr. Barer failed to 
strike fire. The work is obsolete and in- 
ordinately long in any case, and it has to 
be played with the keenest imagination and 
grandeur of style if it is to hold the listen- 
er’s attention. One missed in Mr. Barer’s 
performance a central thread; the work 
seemed to break apart into separate pas- 
sages, each with its own tempo and mood. 
In Chopin’s E Major Scherzo the pian- 
ist’s fluid tone and breath-taking velocity 
were again advantageously employed, but 
in the C Sharp Minor Scherzo one missed 
the heroic note essential to the spirit of the 
piece. Mr. Barer’s virtuosity led him 
astray also in the chorale-prelude ‘Rejoice, 
beloved Christians’, which he took at a 
pace which made it sound more like Czerny 
than like Bach. But in the final group on 
the program and in the encores he had his 
audience on the edge of their seats with his 
technical fireworks. ; 


Germaine Leroux, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 25, evening: 


Two Preludes and Fugues from “The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,’ Book 1: No. 2 in ~ 
Minor and No. 3 in C Sharp Major.... Bach 

‘English’ Suite No. 2. in A Minor........ Bach 

Sonata in F Major (K. 332)............ Mozart 
‘Variations sérieuses’, Op. 54...Mendelssohn 

Ee bans ktbdade 6666 06h 2006000060 045 Ravel 

Two Preludes: ‘La cathédrale enzloutie’; 


PE . i. cccnwescdacscesess ebussy 
Two ‘Esquisses de danses’: Allegretto; Al- 
DE ED Ghs bod tais 63.6046n0R000.008 Martinu 
I oa tibue'ceunltséctbsrteceat Chabrier 


On this, her second appearance before the 
New York public Mme. Leroux confirmed 
and strengthened the favorable impression 
she created at her debut here last season. 
playing with the same reassuring technical 
address but with more positive conviction. 
She was heard bv an audience of goodly 
size that applauded her warmly. 

Mme. Leroux did not stand in too great 
awe of the great Bach to make the second 
of his extended ‘English’ suites essentially 
human in spirit and coloring, and so the 
faster movements, and especially the prel- 
ude, were played with great verve and 
exuberance. The sarabande was the least 
convincing of the movements, lacking, as it 
did, the depth of feeling with which the 
master was wont to invest his compositions 
in this dance form. 

The pianist’s glib and certain fingers 
gave to her subsequent numbers also 
tonally pleasing, clean-cut articulation and 
there was much charm in her _per- 
formances in general. For once the Men- 
delssohn ‘Variations sérieuses’ were saved 
from routine drabness by a zestful approach 
that did not take the qualifying adjective 
of the title too literally. The program was 
not designed to call for the display of much 











Germaine Leroux Vytautas Bacevicius 


emotional warmth, purposely so, in all 
probability, inasmuch as that quality is not 
one of the most conspicuous of this artist’s 
admirable assets. Then a lack of dif- 
ferentiation of style became more and more 
apparent as the program proceeded, all the 
composers being approached in much the 
same spirit, though with unvarying tech- 
nical sureness and facility. 

The highlights of the second part were 
the Ravel sonatine, delightfully played 
apart from a slight tendency to hurry in 
the first movement, and Debussy’s ‘Feux 
dartifices’, which was tossed off with a 
special fillip for its pictorial effect. The 
musically inconsequential ‘Dance Sketches’ 
by the Czech composer Martinu, given their 
first American performance on this occa- 
sion, were deftly and scintillatingly played, 
and the closing Chabrier Scherzo-Valse re- 
ceived similarly brilliant treatment. ~C. 


John Charles Thomas, Baritone 


Carroll Hollister, accompanist. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 25, evening: 


OR EE Torelli 
, i SS PEE ee Caldara 
pe NE ire 
MO. SE ss ncdcvcvveccvenss’ Strauss 
OES ERR NE Si. . arx 
ESS canine) code vonnnanedil Franc 
i Perr Pierné 
Recitative and Aria from ‘A Masked Ball’ 
: : erdi 
Christmas Candle’ (MSS)............ Warren 
‘The Noise of Waters’ (MSS)....... Vanderlip 
‘Down by the Salley Gardens’ (MSS) 
eal de Cevée 
Strictly Germ Proof’ (MSS)............ Sacco 
‘Among the Living’; ‘O, the Fierce Delight’ 
alotte 


NN I a Foster 
‘The Deaf Woman’s Courtship’ 

arr. by John Powell 
‘Take My Mother Home’ 

arr by Hall Johnson 


‘At the Foot of Yonders Mountain 
arr. by John Powell 
‘All Day on the Prairie’..arr. by David Guion 
Mr. Thomas was in his best voice, which 
means that this was an evening of as nearly 
perfect vocalization as it is possible to 
hear at the present day. As has happened 
before, the early part of his program had 
the higher artistic coefficient. The two 
early Italian works were excellent and the 
following group beautifully done. One 
would find it difficult to decide whether 
the Strauss or the Marx song was the 
better sung. 
‘La Procession’ was a model of calm. 





Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 


Dorothy Minty 


Clara Ceo 


pure singing, satisfactory in every respect. 
Pierné’s ‘En Barque’ had to be repeated 
owing to a tumultuous demand from the 
audience. While Mr. Thomas allowed him- 
self some rhythmic liberties in ‘Eri Tu’ it 
was, tonally speaking, a bit of perfection 
from beginning to the end. The stuttering 
song from Mascagni’s ‘Le Maschere’, given 
as an encore, delighted the audience as a 
whole, even though individual members 
might have been less edified. Of the man- 
uscript group, Vandellip’s “The Noise of 
the Waters’ was the best and the best 
sung. Malotte’s ‘Among the Living’ was 
also well done and highly appreciated. 
The final group gave Mr. Thomas ample 
scope for his well-known showmanship and 
he used it to full advantage and to the 
great joy of the audience. Mr. Hollister’s 
accompaniments, also played from metm- 
ory, were excellent. H. 


Dorothy Minty, Violinist 


Brooks Smith at the piano. Town Hall, 
Nov. 26, evening: 

Sonata in G Minor....... ceseeecccsevess Purcell 

Concerto No. 3, in G Major.........-.. Mozart 

Bett Wh Te BUG cdcccccnccccenscccss Respighi 

TGMMOTORONEE osc ccdvecvccsccucscccessecese Babin 

Suite Populaire wy a ee ‘El pafio moruno’; 
‘Nana’ ‘Cancién’; ‘Jota’; ‘Asturiana’; 
os cacunhss tb babees o6sceincedsenes de Falla 


Miss Minty, a Naumburg Contest winner 
of a few seasons ago, was greeted by an 
audience of gratifying numbers and of 
gratifying responsiveness as expressed in 
warm applause at every opportunity. It 
may be mentioned parenthetically that the 
audience could scarcely have failed to be 
predisposed in her favor at the outset as 
she possesses a quite exceptional flair for 
presenting a picturesque platform appear- 
ance. 

A firm tone, well moulded phrasing and a 
controlling sense of classic style marked 
the performance of the opening Purcell 
sonata, and these qualities dominated the 
Mozart concerto likewise, even though the 
cadenza was not technically immaculate or 
of impeccable intonation. With the 
Respighi sonata the recitalist seemed to 
emerge from the restraint imposed by the 
preceding works, her bowing became more 
elastic and she played with a warmth of 
tone and a degree of intensity not previ- 
ously foreshadowed, giving potent expres- 
sion to the expansive lyricism of the Italian 
composer’s music. 

After presenting the first American per- 
formance of the Babin ‘Concert Piece’ she 
entered freely and convincingly into the 
several movements of the Falla suite. A 
temperamental emancipation and a greater 
variety of color would now enhance the 
generally admirable equipment of this 
gifted young artist. c 


Vytautas Bacevicius, Pianist (Debut) 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28, evening: 


Prelude, Fugue et Variation....César Franck 
Valse in A Flat; Etude in A Flat; Polonaise 





oe A Sg SRE eee Chopin 
OSA ae ay Tcherepnine 
EE 71 5 Sok Utes cacaduewcanned Rachmaninoff 
NL 6 d0 towne lah s tha aed K. M. Ciurlionis 
SE TUE), ac nse widaracdssedaenoune Falla 


Sonata, No. 1, Op. 4; Meditation, Op. 29; 
Capriccio, Op. 28; Etude No. 2, Op. 19 


Bacevicius 
Etude No. 1, Op. 8...................Seriabine 
‘La cathedrale engloute............... Debussy 
EE ick cddats oi'nis sue Che onades sous hanyi 


Mr. Bacevicius, a Lithuanian composer 
and pianist, made his first New York ap- 
pearance at this recital. He is reported to 


have toured widely in Europe and in South 
America, where he was heard in three 
countries last season. He included several 
examples of his own music on his program 
and also a prelude by Konstantinas Mika- 
lojus Ciurlionis, a Lithuanian composer 
with whose music the greater part of the 
audience probably made their first acquain- 
tance on this occasion. 

It was in music like the Tcherepnin Petite 
Suite that the pianist was most effective. 
This he played with technical fluency and 
directness. But in the works by Franck 
and Chopin he indulged in arbitrary rhyth- 
mical distortions, and there was an almost 
total lack of poetic sensibility in his per- 
formances. The audience greeted Mr. 
Bacevicius cordially. R. 


Clara Ceo, Pianist 


Miss Ceo, pianist, who made her New 
York debut in 1937, re-appeared in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 22. She offered an unusual 
program consisting of five Sonatas by Scar- 
latti, the same composer’s ‘Cat’s Fugue’, 
Schumann’s ‘Davidsbiindlertanze’, two 
Etudes and the Fourth Sonata of Scriabin. 
As on her former appearance, Miss Ceo 
displayed well-grounded technique of un- 
usual fluency and a feeling for style. This 
was especially noticeable in the Schumann. 
The audience, which was a large one, was 
responsive throughout the evening. N. 


Adolf Busch, Violinist; Rudolf Serkin, 
Pianist 

Giving the second program of their 
series of three Beethoven sonata recitals 
and the sixth event in the cycle devoted to 
music of that composer, of Schubert and 
contemporaries, sponsored by the New 
Friends of Music, Inc., Mr. Busch and Mr. 
Serkin continued to delight earnest de- 
votees of chamber music in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 24. 

The four works performed were the 
Sonata in F, Op. 24; in A Minor, Op. 23; 
in A, Op. 30, No. 1, and in G, Op. 30, 
No. 3. The same superb collaboration that 
distinguished the work of these artists at 
the first joint program in this series, was 
again apparent; the same spirit-quickening 
interpretations, to be observed in the medi- 
tative and serene flight of the Adagio molto 
espressivo of the Sonata in F, as well as 
in the lighter measures of the Presto of 
the A Minor Sonata, were again charac- 
teristic of their playing. The A Minor 
Sonata, remarkable for its reticence, for its 
understatement, is one of the jewels of 
the art; it is a diamond, not of unusual 
weight or size, but of the utmost brilliance 
and purity, and it has depth. It was plaved 
with a noble simplicity, for neither Mr. 
Busch nor Mr. Serkin is given to histrion- 
ics; their service to Beethoven was com- 
plete and unobtrusive, and the music 
emerged unhampered. 

There were moments when Mr. Busch’s 
tone was a little rough, noticeably at the 
very outset of the concert, but this is a 
minor cavil that barely deserve the men- 
tion. These were performances to be 
cherished long in the remembrance of the 
hearer. 


Anita Atwater, Soprano 
Ralph Bates, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 18, evening: 


‘Vieni che poi Sereno’ from ‘La Semiramide 


OCEN’.. < o) tclvconsbasbade eabenee Gluck 
IE © in acc Gnecnvdnnet exes Schubert 
, 2. . SPS fer res Beethoven 
‘Frihlingstrost’; ‘Die Schnur, die Perl an 

erle; ‘Gang zur Liebsten;’ ‘Unbewegte 

SEE cic sds ve os duetcdeuccceswent Brahms 
EY 0 nai sp dy4n sks aad eeleeebeae Sibelius 
‘La Blanca Luna’........... Chilean Folk Song 
Re aioe Cae Grieg 
, Re Serer aye Lemont 
EE SI vane <:<.0 cork Sasha deanna d’ Albert 
‘Ballynure Ballad’............. Trish Folk Song 
‘On Wings Through the Ballroom’...Arensky 
eR RS, Ar Sy Coates 


Miss Atwater has been heard in recital 
numerous times before. While her vocal 
equipment is not extraordinary, or her use 
of it especially expert, she has always 
made programs notable for variety and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HINDEMITH HONORED 
BY YALE UNIVERSITY 


Composer Gets Howland Prize at 
Concert by Boston Symphony 
Opening Woolsey Series 

New Haven, Dec. 5.—One of Yale 
University’s highest honors was be- 
stowed on Paul Hindemith on Nov. 19, 
the occasion of a particularly gala eve- 
ning. It was the opening of the Wool- 
sey Series of Concerts in the Univer- 








Paul Hindemith, Who Was Awarded the 
Howland Prize by Yale University 


sity’s magnificent hall; the Boston Sym- 
phony played with a brilliance which is 
not uncommon, but which remains ex- 
citing nevertheless, and the program in- 
cluded Hindemith’s new violin sonata 
which surely ranks high in a field need- 
ing such stable reinforcements. Ruth 
Posselt was an excelling interpreter. 

The Howland Prize, established in 
1915 in memory of Henry Elias How- 
land, may be given to a citizen of any 
country in recognition of distinguished 
achievement in the field of literature, 
the arts, and the science of government. 
Among the nine recipients thus far are 
Rupert Brooke, Gustav Holst, Robert 
Edmond Jones, and Salvador de Mada- 
riaga; Paul Hindemith is visiting pro- 
fessor of theory of music at Yale for the 
current year, and Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
vived the sonata as a gracious gesture 
to the composer and the University on 
this occasion. President Seymour made 
the presentation as the capacity audi- 
ence rose in honor to Mr. Hindemith. 
Otherwise Dr. Koussevitzky offered 
Haydn’s ‘Paris’ Symphony, No. 88, and 
the Fifth of Beethoven. 


Lois Wann Plays Novelty 

The Budapest Quartet provided a su- 
perior brand of ensemble playing on 
Nov. 12, with a program of Beethoven, 
Barték, and Haydn, as a part of the 
School of Music series, and the New 
Haven Orchestra Association antici- 
pated the anniverary of Sibelius’s birth 
by including that composer’s Fifth Sym- 
phony in its program of Nov. 18. Lois 


Wann, oboist, made another of her fre- 
quent appearances, this time offering the 
rarely-heard d’Indy Fantasy for oboe 
and orchestra, and joining in a Con- 
certo Grosso in G by Handel. Richard 
Donovan, the conductor at this concert, 
honored a Yale graduate, Douglas 
Moore ’15, by giving the subscribers 
‘The Pageant of P. T. Barnum’, 
H. Ear_te JOHNSON 


PROVIDENCE HEARS 
VRONSKY AND BABIN 


Duo-Pianists Open Community 
Concert Series — Music 
Educators Meet 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Dec. 5.—Vronsky 
and Babin, duo-pianists, held the stage 
of the Metropolitan on Oct. 29 as the 
Community Concert Association again 
got under way. It seems safe to say 
that never has this city heard a finer 
brand of piano ensemble whether the 
reference be to the Bach Sonata in C, 
which began the program, the Busoni 
‘Duettino concertante after Mozart’, 
Rachmaninoff’s ‘Fantasia’, Op. 5, or the 
‘Scaramouche’ Suite of Milhaud. 

Music for recorder, virginals and 
viola da gamba was presented by Elna 
Sherman and Nina Courant in the Mu- 
seum of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign on Oct. 20. 

Meetings of the Rhode Island Music 
Educators’ Association were held, be- 
ginning Oct. 31, in the Biltmore Hotel. 
Dr. Vincent Jones, professor of Music 
Education at Temple University, was 
the guest speaker at the opening session 
and Dorothy Horan, contralto, accom- 
panied by Ruth Tripp, was soloist. Ger- 
trude P. Caulfield is president of the 
group. 

On Oct. 17 the Chaminade Club 
heard a program by members of the 
New Hampshire Federation of Music 
Clubs. The artists were Pauline Rem- 
ick, violin; Angela Annichiavico, piano, 
and Kathleen Cunningham, soprano. 

At a special concert in the new Sayles 
Junior-West High School, Pawtucket, 
arranged in connection with the Cotton 
Sesqui-Centennial on Oct. 10 the Rhode 
Island WPA Symphony presented June 
Russillo as soloist in the Grieg Con- 
certo in A Minor for piano, 

Beveridge Webster Heard 

Beveridge Webster, pianist, gave the 
first of the Civic Music Association con- 
certs in Pawtucket. 

The Einklang Singing Society cele- 
brated its golden anniversary with a 
concert in Elks Auditorium on Oct. 18, 
Frank Ullrich conducted and soloists 








were Hedwig Weinbrecht-Schrays- 
shuen, mezzo-soprano, and Walter 
Schultze, violinist. Emma Winslow 


Childs was accompanist. 

A collection of 6,200 phonograph rec- 
ords and 800 items of printed music, 
ranging from the folk songs of New 
Zealand to Italian and German operas 
seldom heard in this country, has been 
presented to. Brown University by Mrs. 
Henry W. Sackett of Providence, in 
memory of her late husband, a Brown 
alumnus of the class of 1894. 
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MOORE 


Metrepeolitan Opera Association 


SPALDING 


The Great American Violinist 











World Famous 
General Platoff 


and Dancers 


NICHOLAS KOSTRUKOFF 
Musical Director 
A Few Open Dates This Season 


VIROVAI 


Sensational Violinist 


7 Appearances with N. Y. Philharmonic 
3rd American Tour 


HAROLD BAUER 


Master Pianist 
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EnyaGonzalez 


A New and Exotic 
Recital Personality 


PAUL ROBESON 


The Great Negro Singer 
Available Oct. to Jan. 


Carmalita 


MARACCI 


and Dance Group 


“Not for a decade has there been such 
an exciting debut.”—John Martin, 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


World Famous 
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Calvin M. Franklin 


Two NEW vice-presidents of Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation of 
Columbia Broadcasting System are Cal- 
vin M. Franklin and Ward French, it 
was announced recently. 

Mr. Franklin has been associated 
with Arthur Judson, president of the 
Corporation, since October, 1928, when 
Concert Manager Arthur Judson 
absorbed the activities of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau of which Mr. 
Franklin had been the president. The 
Wolfsohn Bureau was then the oldest 
in the country, founded in 1884. 

Mr. French has been general mana- 
ger of Community Concert Service 
since December, 1929. Community Con- 
cert Service, which is a division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, or- 
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Ward French 


ganizes concert audiences on a mem- 
bership _ basis. About 400 cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada are now operating Community 
Concert Series. 

William S. Paley is chairman of the 
board of Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion with Arthur Judson as president 
and F. C. Coppicus as executive vice- 
president. There are now six vice- 
presidents: Lawrence Evans, Jack Sal- 
ter, Frederick Schang, Jr., Calvin M. 
Franklin, Ward French, and Edward 
Klauber. Ralph Colin remains secre- 
tary, Mefford R. Runyon, treasurer, 
Horace J. Parmelee, assistant secretary 
and Ruth O’Neill, assistant treasurer. 

Columbia Concerts Corporation was 
organized on Dec. 12, 1930. 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
APPEARS IN CINCINNATI 





Barbirolli Leads Symphony in Work 
by Goossens as Tribute 
to Local Conductor 

CincinnatI, Dec. 5.—The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony with John Bar- 
birolli conducting, appeared in Music 
Hall on Nov. 28, as the third program 
in the Artist Series. This excellent en- 
semble presented a program of fine 
musical value, paying tribute to the con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Eugene Goossens, by playing his Con- 
certino for Double String Orchestra. 
Mr. Goossens was called to the stage to 
share in the applause. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to the Sibelius Symphony No. 2 
in D. Another work on the first part of 
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the program was Bach’s ‘Sheep May 
Safely Graze’, which Mr. Barbirolli has 
transcribed for orchestra. In his tran- 
scription Mr. Barbirolli has succeeded 
in retaining the simplicity of the song 
while the orchestration gives it a fuller 
and broader quality. 

Despite the fact that some of the mel- 
odies from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Overture have been treated in the 
popular music fashion, it still has a 
strong appeal when played well. And 
that is how it was played by the visit- 
ing orchestra. VALERIA ADLER 


NEWARK HEARS MAYNOR 








Griffith Foundation Presents Artist in 
Benefit for Urban League 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 3.—Before an 
audience of 3,500, Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano, gave a recital at the Mosque last 
night and scored a great success. The 
concert was under the auspices of the 
Griffith Music Foundation for the bene- 
fit of the New Jersey Urban League. 
Her singing was distinguished by tonal 
beauty and variety of nuance. Arpad 
Sandor at the piano accompanied in a 
manner that can be described only in 
superlatives. 

Last Wednesday evening the Town 
Hall of Essex County presented a sym- 
posium on “The Future of the Arts in 
America’. Participating were Rock- 
well Kent, Clifton Fadiman, Olga Sam- 
aroff Stokowski, and John Mason 
Brown. There was general agreement 
that, in the words of Mr. Kent, “art is 


regimented by the market, like any other 
commodity.” The Federal Art Project 
and the Federal Theatre Project were 
praised as agencies devoted to the de- 
velopment of an indigenous art. Mme. 
Samaroff deplored the limited public 
participation in music and looked toward 
the “active listener” as the only hope 
for the future of music. 

Wednesday afternoon the Griffith 
Music Foundation presented two con- 
certs for children with Frank Black con- 
ducting. About 7,500 attended. 

r. G 


TUREMAN LEADS TWO 
DENVER ORCHESTRAS 


Novotna Soloist with Symphony 
—Osborne Sings with 
Civic Players 


DENVER, Dec. 5.—-The Denver Sym- 
phony as the second in its series of con- 
certs presented Jarmila Novotna, so- 
prano. Mme. Novotna, who sang with 
fine style, was received with marked 
enthusiasm. For her first aria the solo- 
ist chose ‘Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’ 
by Charpentier and her second was an 
aria from ‘Rusalka’ by Dvorak. Both 
were sung with rare artistry and many 
encores were presented. Horace E. 
Tureman, conductor, chose a program 
of music by Czechoslovakian and Bohe- 
mian composers. Among the works 
were the Overture ‘Le Baruffe Chioz- 
zotte’ by Sinigaglia, Suite in D Minor 
by Dvork, ‘From Bohemia’s Fields and 
Forests’ by Smetana, and the Overture 
to “The Bartered Bride’ by Smetana. 








Civic Symphony Opens Series 


The opening concert of the Civic 
Symphony, Denver’s combination of 
professional and competent amateurs, 
was presented at the Municipal Audito- 
rium on Nov. 24. This group of 110 
players was the parent organization of 
the Symphony Program in Denver and 
is especially interesting to the musical 
patrons of the organization. For his 
opening work, Mr. Tureman chose the 
Symphony No. 8 of Beethoven; the or- 
chestra played the pleasant music with 
fine understanding. Among the other 
orchestral contributions was Tchaikov- 
sky’s lovely ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ suite, 
which was played with fine effect and 
demonstrated the excellent work Mr. 
Tureman is doing in developing this 
civic organization to a high point of 
efficiency. The soloist was Verna Os- 
borne, soprano, who recently achieved 
marked success in her debut in ‘Carmen’ 
at the San Francisco Opera. Miss Os- 
borne has a voice of lovely lyric qual- 
ity. She was especially effective in 
Micaéla’s aria from ‘Carmen’, Several 
encores were graciously granted. 

Joun C. KeNnDEL 





Oratorio Society Lists Plans 


The Oratorio Society of New York, 
Albert Stoessel, conductor, now in its 
sixty-seventh season, will sing Handel’s 
‘The Messiah’ in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
21, Bach’s B Minor Mass on March 
25, and close its season with a concert 
of church music at St. Thomas’s 
Church on April 29. On Feb. 20 and 
21, the Chorus will assist the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in a concert 
presentation of Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’. Soloists for “The Messiah’ 
performance will be Harriet Henders, 
pee Watson, William Hain and Arthur 

ent. 





SAN FRANCISCO MEN 
LAUNCH NEW YEAR 


Monteux Conducts Symphony in 
First Concert of Orchestra’s 
Twenty-Ninth Season 


San Francisco, Dec. 7.—The San 
Francisco Symphony began its twenty- 
ninth season on Dec. 6 before an audi- 








Pierre Monteux 


ence that occupied all available space in 
the War Memorial Opera House. 
Pierre Monteux conducted. 

The program included Weber’s ‘Jub- 
ilee’ Overture, Sibelius’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Brahms’s Second Symphony. 
Both the conductor and orchestra were 
at the peak of their abilities for the 
occasion, and vitality marked the per- 
formances, which were received with 
tumultuous applause. Many floral of- 
ferings were bestowed upon Mr. Mon- 
teux and his players. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Jeanette MacDonald Begins Third Tour 

Jeanette MacDonald, soprano, began 
her third American concert tour in 
Little Rock, Ark., on Nov. 11. She was 
scheduled to appear in Nashville, St. 
Louis, Muncie, Cincinnnati, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Providence, Boston, Hart- 
ford and White Plains in later weeks. 
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LEOPOLD MANNES GIVES 
CARNEGIE HALL LECTURE 





Discusses Evolution of the Piano and 
Its Literature — Johnson and 
Tinayre Also in Series 


Leopold Mannes, pianist and asso- 
ciate director of the Mannes Music 
School, gave a lecture in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 6 in “The Evolution of the 
Piano and Its Literature”, the fourth 
in the series which is being given free 
to the public in Carnegie Hall as part 
of the observance of the Hall’s Golden 
Anniversary season. His talk was illus- 
trated by musical examples on the 
monochord, clavichord, harpsichord and 
piano. 

The second lecture in the series was 
given by Edward Johnson, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, on Nov. 9, with the assistance 
of Maxine Stellman, soprano, John 
Dudley, lyric tenor, and Emery Darcy, 
dramatic tenor. On Nov. 23 Yves Tin- 
ayre, French tenor, gave the third lec- 
ture in the series. 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


DISCUSSING CONTRACT FOR SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 


Yehudi Menuhin (Second from Right) Talks Over the Contract He Has Just Signed with 
Bernardo Iriberri, Buenos Aires Impresario (Right) for a Tour of South America. At the 
Left Are Moshe Menuhin, the Violinist's Father, and Jack Salter, His Manager 


A TOUR of the capitals of South 
America, to last for three and 
one-half months, was decided upon and 
the contract signed by Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, on Nov. 28, at his New York 
home in the Hampshire House. Signed 
also by Bernardo Iriberri, South Ameri- 
can impresario, through the South 
American Division of Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation, formed six months 
ago and under the direction of André 
Mertens, the contract calls for at least 
eighteen appearances, with a guaran- 
teed minimum of $100,000 gross re- 
ceipts. 


Mr. Menuhin will sail on April 21 


on the Brazil, after the completion of 
his American tour. He will be accom- 
panied by his father, his wife and their 
two children. Cities in which he will 
play, both with orchestra and in solo 
recitals, include Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo and Sao Paulo, 
among others. If there is time, and cer- 
tain summer engagements in the United 
States can be changed, the violinist will 
also appear in Santiago, Chile. 

This will be Mr. Menuhin’s first visit 
to the South American continent, as his 
full schedule of engagements in this 
county and the Antipodes have not per- 
mitted him to make such a tour hitherto. 





CLEVELAND HEARS 


Local Premiere of Piston’s ‘In- 
credible Flutist’ Given— 
Symphony Aids Ballet 


CLeveLanpb, O., Dec. 1.—For the 
opening of the Nov. 14 and 16 concerts 
of the regular symphony series, Dr. 
Rodzinski chose the Purcell-Barbirolli 
Suite for Strings, an interesting and 
well contrasted selection made by Mr. 
Barbirolli of incidental music composed 
by Henry Purcell. This was the first 
local performance. Another first per- 
formance introduced Elgar’s symphonic 
prelude, ‘Polonia’, Op. 76, which was 
played in honor of Paderewski’s eigh- 
tieth birthday. Most enthusiastic ap- 
plause came from both the audience and 
the orchestra, with everyone standing, 
in sympathy with Dr. Rodzinski’s deep 
personal feelings as well as the musical 
message to his compatriot. Brahms’s 
Third Symphony was given an excellent 
performance and the program closed 
with the Ravel arrangement of Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. 

Dr. Rodzinski returned from Chica- 
go to take up the seventh pair of con- 
certs of the regular symphony series 
on Nov. 28 and 30. The program open- 
ed with Gustav Mahler’s edition of the 
Suite No. 2 in B Minor, for flute and 
strings, by Bach. This was followed 
by the Cleveland premiere of Walter 
Piston’s witty suite from his ballet “The 
Incredible Flutist’ which won unre- 
strained applause. In one section the 
composer calls for shouts and general 
hilariousness at the arrival of the cir- 





SEVERAL NOVELTIES 


cus. The members of the orchestra 
made a recording of this uproar during 
a rehearsal which was amplified at the 
concerts and added to the gaiety of 
the occasion Maurice Sharp’s skillful 
playing as “The Flutist’, as well as in 
the Bach suite, was rewarded with en- 
thusiastic applause. Ravel’s exquisite 
‘Rhapsodie Espagnol’ was as exquisitely 
played. The program closed with the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony. 


Annual Fund Concert Held 


The orchestra participated in the 
annual Community Fund Concert and 
Festival held on Nov. 17 in Music Hall. 
Rudolph Ringwall, associate conductor 
was on the podium. The program in- 
cluded the Overture to ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’ by Mozart, ‘The Afternoon 
of a Faun’ by Debussy, ‘Gopak’ by Mus- 
sorgsky, ‘Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1’ 
by Enesco, and ‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance,’ by Elgar. Leonard Rose, first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, was soloist. 
He played two movements from the 
Lalo Concerto in D Minor. The re- 
mainder of the program was contrib- 
uted by the Orpheus Male Chorus, con- 
ducted by Dr. Charles D. Dawe, and 
assisted by the boy’s choir from St. 
Ann’s Church, and Vincent H. Percy 
organist. 

The Cleveland Orchestra presented its 
sixth season of ballet performances on 
Nov. 22, 23, and 24, in Music Hall. The 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Leonide 
Massine, artistic director, making its 
third annual visit. Twelve ballets were 
given in the four performances and in- 
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cluded six ballets new to Cleveland, “The 
New Yorker’, ‘The Poker Game’, 
‘Serenade’, ‘Vienna-1814’, “The Nut- 
cracker’ and “The Fairy’s Kiss’, Old 
favorites were repeated. The brilliant 
array of talent delighted the audiences 
who annually applaud the perfection of 
their favorites and greet the array of 
new talent. Conductorial honors were 
divided between Efrem Kurtz and 
Franz Allers. 
Witma HunING 





Platoff Cossacks to Make New York 
Debut 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus will make its New York debut 
with a concert in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
29. The singing troupe, under Nicholas 
Kostrukoff, has given more than sev- 
enty concerts in thirty-two states this 
season and will have visited every state 
in the Union at the conclusion of its na- 
tionwide tour. Following the holiday 
concerts in the New Year area, the 
chorus will appear in the new Klein 
Memorial Auditorium in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and will then tour the South. 
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SYMPHONY RETURNS 
FROM EASTERN TOUR 


Hans Lange Conducts with Hof- 
mann as Soloist in Schumann 
Concerto 


Cuicaco, Dec. 3.—The resumption of 
the Tuesday afternoon concerts by the 
Chicago Symphony, Hans Lange, con- 
ductor, on Dec. 3, held added interest 
in the appearance of Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, as soloist: 


Dramatic Overture, ‘Melpomene’....Chadwick 
Symphony No, 2 in D........cceeeess Brahms 
Concerto for Piano in A Minor....Schumann 


Mr. Lange made his Tuesday after- 
noon listeners realize that he has be- 
come of increasing importance to this 
organization. His conducting of the 
Brahms Symphony was monumental in 
the comprehensive grasp of its finer 
meanings. 

Mr. Hofmann’s playing of the Schu- 
mann was profound; the solo and or- 
chestral voices responded to and inter- 
changed subtle colorings and with just 
the right emphasis to retain an unbrok- 
en continuity. Mr. Hofmann’s tone had 
an orchestral quality, inspiring and, in 
turn, inspired. 

Chadwick’s overture, with its flow of 
lovely melody, was an excellent begin- 
ning for one of the orchestra’s best 
concerts. 

Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony, returned from the Eastern 
Golden Jubilee tour, played in Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 28. 


Overture, ‘Liebesfrihling’....Georg Schumann 
Symphony No, 4......sceccessesseees Beethoven 
Trio, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello 
Tchaikovsky -Stock 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ 
Weinberger 


‘Liebesfrithling’ furnished a brilliant 
beginning, vivacious and sparkling. The 
Beethoven Fourth had its usual beauti- 
ful interpretation in Dr. Stock’s hands. 
Without lagging or overstressing at any 
one point, the symphony had youthful 
spontaneity and exhilaration. 


Anderson Plays Piano Part 


The Tchaikovsky Trio, transcribed 
for modern orchestra by Dr. Stock, with 
Jane Anderson at the piano, was im- 
mensely colorful, enhanced by the added 
orchestral tone and gaining in impor- 
tance through Dr. Stock’s orchestration. 

As a farewell gesture, prior to leav- 
ing on its Golden Jubilee tour, the 
Orchestra, under Dr. Stock, played the 





following : 
Overture to ‘Euryanthe’................ Weber 
mphony No. 3 in F.......ceseeeees Brahms 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’.............. Strauss 
Overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain’........ Berlioz 
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Hans Lange 


Dr. Stock’s interpretation of Brahms 
has long been recognized as something 
especially precious. It is still necessary 
to search for adjectives to describe the 
reaction after the sublime playing of 
the Third Symphony. It transcended 
mere playing. 

Strauss’s tone poem also reached the 
heights under the inspired baton of Dr. 
Stock. 


SOLOMON CONDUCTS 
WOMAN’S SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Gives Second Concert 
in Series with Topping as 
Vocal Soloist 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—The Woman’s 
Symphony, with Isler Solomon conduct- 
ing, gave its second Orchestra Hall 
concert on Nov. 19, In the Rameau-De 
Lamarter Suite from ‘Dardanus’ and 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony the 
orchestra, under its dynamic young 
leader, reached a high degree of musi- 
cal excellence. The Shostakovich Sym- 
phony No. 5, an impressive score both 
structurally and musically, was given a 
fine performance. 

Robert Topping, winning tenor in the 
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1939 Chicago Opera auditions, appeared 
as soloist in ‘Durch die Walder, durch 
die Auen’ from Weber’s ‘Der Frei- 
schittz’, ‘E Lucevan le stelle’ from Pu- 
ccini’s ‘Tosca’, and as an_ encore, 
Strauss’s ‘Zueignung’. The audience ap- 
plauded warmly. 

Two compositions by Inez McDonald, 
‘Romance’ and ‘Cancion’, were given a 
first Chicago performance on this oc- 
casion. Mrs. McDonald is a resident of 
Chicago. a 

Hans Muenzer, violinist, and Ruth 
Simons, soprano, were soloists with the 
Chicago Mandolin Orchestra, William 
Maienschein, conductor, in Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 24. Bruch’s Concerto in 
G Major, Op. 26, was Mr. Muenzer’s 
contribution, with Esther Payne as an 
able accompanist. Miss Simons sang 
works by Johann Strauss, Brahms and 
Friml. Q. 


BARBIROLLI LEADS 
N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra Gives “Exchange Con- 
cert”, Playing Works by 
Schubert and Ravel 


Cuicaco, Dec. 2.—Hundreds of mu- 
sic-minded Chicagoans, who usually 
stay at home on Thanksgiving night, 
regardless of the symphony concert in 
Orchestra Hall that always falls on the 
holiday, turned out on this Thanksgiv- 
ing night, Nov. 21, to welcome John 
Barbirolli and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony of New York. 

The New York organization was ap- 
pearing in Orchestra Hall for the 
Thursday-Friday concerts of Thanks- 
giving week in place of Dr. Frederick 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony, who 
were touring the East and playing the 
concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
that the New York orchestra would or- 
dinarily play. The exchange of orches- 
tras was made as a feature of the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s Golden Jubilee 
Season. 


Conductor Heartily Welcomed 


As Mr. Barbirolli emerged from the 
wings onto the stage, the audience, 
familiar with his work through the Sun- 
day afternoon broadcasts of the Phil- 
harmonic, applauded with heart-warm- 
ing friendliness. The program began 
with the young conductor’s transcription 
of Purcell’s Chaconne in G Minor. This 
was the first performance of the tran- 
scription in Chicago. The orchestration 
is rich and interestingly colored, but 
does not go too far outside the limits 
proper to the style of Purcell’s period. 
The next item on the program was also 
a Chicago premiere: it was Delius’s 
Prelude to ‘Irmelin’, a charming frag- 
ment full of those unhurried, singable 
measures peculiar to Delius. 

The playing of Ravel’s Second Or- 
chestrai Suite from ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
was the major event of the evening. 
Throughout the entire shimmering 
score the audience was held in rapt at- 
tentiveness. Mr. Barbirolli’s conduct- 
ing had flash and fire, and he always 
kept the delicate balance of the piece 
well in hand. The huge audience gave 
the conductor a big ovation at the con- 
clusion of the work. 











The second half of the program was 
taken up with Schubert’s Symphony No. 
7. In the noble Andante there was 
splendid opportunity to enjoy the so- 
nority of the Philharmonic’s string sec- 
tion; the Scherzo fairly leaped with 
life, so well did Mr. Barbirolli succeed 
in animating his men. The completion 
of this work, too, brought lively bursts 
of applause, and the concert ended with 
a marked air of amity between the audi- 
ence and its visitors. B. 


SINGERS DRAW MANY 
TO RECITAL HALLS 


Thomas, Robeson, Tennyson and 
Sved Heard—Local Artists 
Add to Busy Calendar 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—John Charles 
Thomas gave a song recital in Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 15 sponsored by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Demonstrating that he is as much at 
home in serious art songs as in earthy 
ballads, and in those which reveal so 
well his flair for the humorous, Mr. 
Thomas included in his first and third 
groups, songs by Torelli, Caldara, 
Strauss, Franck and Pierné. In these 
one had an opportunity to marvel at 
the flawless texture of his voice, which, 
apparently, is produced without the 
slightest effort. Excellent accompani- 
ments were played by Carroll Hollister. 


Paul Robeson Heard 

A huge audience filled the Audito- 
rium Theatre on Nov. 25 to hear Paul 
Robeson, Negro baritone, in recital. 
Clara Rockmore, thereminist, appeared 
as assisting artist. The concert was the 
third in the History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series sponsored by Allied Arts 
Corporation. Mr. Robeson’s voice had 
its usual power, a power so perfectly 
focussed that it is capable of almost un- 
limited effects. Miss Rockmore played 
her uncanny instrument with taste and 
musicianship. B. 

Alexander Sved, the new Hungarian 
baritone of the Chicago Opera, and Jean 
Tennyson, soprano, were heard in joint 
recital at the Civic Theatre on Nov. 24. 

Possessor of a rich, mellifluous voice, 
Mr. Sved’s singing was notable for its 
expressive quality, clarity of phrasing 
and dynamic verve in a group of Lieder, 
Hungarian folk songs and an aria from 
‘The Barber of Seville’. 

Miss Tennyson was at her best in a 
group of songs by Falla and in Bizet’s 
‘Adieux de Tl’hotesse arabe’, which 
showed unusual depth of feeling and 
emotion. Both artists sang duets from 
‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Simon Bocanegra’ and 
‘Rigoletto’. They were fortunate in hav- 
ing Otto Herz as their accompanist. 

Serge Jaroff and the Don Cossacks 
drew two crowded houses, afternoon 
and evening, on Nov. 17, at the Civic 
Opera House. 

Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman 
and their dance group returned after a 
season’s absence, to give a dance recital 
in the Grand Opera House on the same 
afternoon, The recital was sponsored by 
the Chicago Dance Council. With one 
exception, Variations from Miss Hum- 
phrey’s ‘New Dance’, none of the 
dances had been given here before. 

The Musicians Club of Women pre- 
sented Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, player 
of virginals and recorders, in recital at 
the Arts Club on Nov. 18. Miss Bloch’s 
program consisted of compositions writ- 
ten between 1445 and 1650 for these in- 

(Continued on page 28) 
































DEFAUW WELCOMED 
AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Leads Works by Franck, Falla 
and Beethoven—Koussevitzky 
Plays Music by Barber 


Boston, Nov. 29.—The presence of 
Désiré Defauw, distinguished Belgian 
conductor and a first performance at 
these concerts of a symphonic work by 
Samuel Barber, American composer, 
have enlivened the concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony during the past two 
weeks. For the pair of programs occur- 
ring on Nov. 15-16, Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted the following: 


Overture, ‘The School for Scandal’, Op. 5 
Barber 
(First performances at these concerts) 

Two Nocturnes: ‘Nuages,’ ‘Fetes’.... Debussy 

Konzertmusik for String and Brass 

Instruments, Op. 50............... Hindemith 

EY EE OD cb deksnevcticcacdbisce Brahms 

Mr. Barber does not employ the leit- 
motif technique; there are no discern- 
able allusions to individual characters or 
situations, yet this should provoke slight 
consternation, since the composer has 
very frankly stated that the work is not 
tonal portraiture but merely a bit of 
musical gaiety suggested by the play. 
It is not a pretentious work; it moves 
smoothly and it is spontaneous. The 
work was very cordially received and 
the composer, who was present, shared 
in the sincere applause which followed. 

Dr. Koussevitzy offered a superb 
performance of the Debussy items. Of 
the pair, ‘Nuages’ was beautifully un- 
substantial in the mood which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky can so cunningly evoke, with 
‘Fetes’ providing rhythmic contrast of 
a decisive nature. The closing Brahms 
again roused the audience to its cus- 
tomary enthusiasm for this symphony, 
the applause tempered only by the late- 
ness of the hour. The Hindemith was 
once more received cordially, but with 
reservations. 

The appearance of Désiré Defauw as 
guest conductor of the orchestra on 
Nov. 29-30 marked a conspicuous suc- 
cess for this talented musician. For the 
first time in its history, the Boston Sym- 
phony was guided by a Belgian, and 
Bostonians found him stimulating; so 
evidently did the orchestra. Mr. De- 
fauw conducts entirely ‘without score. 
His appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony were said to be his first on a 
concert stage in the United States apart 
from broadcasts. 

His demands tested the powers of the 
orchestra, but the program was seem- 
ingly chosen for the purpose of contrast- 
ing moods rather than for the display 
of any sequential design, as may be ob- 
served from the following list: 


‘Le, Chasseur Mandl’. .....cccccccncces Franck 
Suite from the Ballet ‘Cephale et Procris’ 
Grétry-Mottl 
Dances from ‘El Sombrero de tres piaee, ~ 
Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92...... Boothoven 
Mr. Defauw gave the Franck poem a 
penetrating performance, which imme- 
diately roused the interest and admir- 
ation of the audience. The Grétry 
number, also celebrating the name of a 
Belgian composer, proved ingratiating 
and imaginative as read by Mr. Defauw. 
Ballet music of a different sort preceded 
the intermission, and the exciting, rhyth- 
mic measures of Falla were well pointed. 


Beethoven A Test 


The real test of Mr. Defauw’s powers 
came in the Beethoven. He met the 


challerige with intelligence and author- 
ity. Especially in the second movement 
was he successful in his tempo. Despite 
the fact that the movement is marked 
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“Allegretto,” the thematic material calls 
for a definitely measured tempo, which 
was precisely what Mr. Defauw indi- 
cated and which resulted in a singularly 





Désiré Defauw 


impressive performance. The finale is 
literally an endurance test for conductor 
and orchestra. In this movement Mr. 
Defauw might with profit have given 
further consideration to interpretative 
values. In the brief introduction, the 
full measure rests could have been more 
sharply defined, and the later contrasts 
in tone more dramatic. The final climax 
could also have been made more intense. 
This matter of dynamics may have been 
the result of misjudgment of acoustics. 
One would like to think so. Mr. Defauw 
has made a successful visit; Bostonians 
have enjoyed him, and he has been 
warmly welcomed. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
GIVES BENEFIT EVENT 


Stock Conducts Orchestra in 
Group’s First Visit to City 
in Nineteen Years 


Boston, Nov. 30.—One of the major 
musical events of the season has been 
the visit of the Chicago Symphony on 
Nov. 24 in a benefit concert for the 
British War Relief Society, Inc., of 
Boston. In this, its Golden Jubilee 
year, it has chosen to go “on tour” to 
points far distant from its home city and 
to share the charm of its performance. 
With Frederick Stock conducting, the 
orchestra offered the following pro- 
gram: 








Overture to ‘Euryanthe’................ Weber 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90..Brahms 
Symphony (in one movement)...... Carpenter 
‘Voices of the Forest’, from ‘Siegfried’; 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, from ‘Gétter- 
GRIN vec ccntnccconsasccseosuas Wagner 


The Chicago Symphony has not vis- 
ited Boston for nineteen years. This is 
too long a period of absence. 

It was no surprise to find the tech- 
nical ability of the Chicago Symphony 
of so perfect quality. With the increas- 
ing years it has acquired a flexibility 
which makes it the admirable instru- 
ment upon which a conductor may play. 
The real astonishment of the afternoon 
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came in quality of the leadership. It 
was “young” conducting; not in the 
juvenile sense, of course, but in the 
vigor and freshness of approach. Con- 
ciseness, even terseness in the statement 
of material; a stepping up of tempi, es- 
pecially in the Weber Overture and a 
clearness and cleanness in phrasing 
were the marks of a young-thinking 
conductor. The most notable omission 
from the conductor’s vocabulary was 
that of graciousness, Perhaps a too de- 
cisive beat does not always admit that 
element, yet in several instances most 
apparent perhaps, in the Brahms, was 
the tendency to complete a phrase too 
abruptly. Yet beautifully modeled lines 
marked the performance of the Wag- 
nerian excerpts, with the string section 
second to none in the item from ‘Sieg- 
fried’ and the brass perfectly controlled 
throughout both works. 


Composer Attends Concert 


Additional interest was lent the per- 
formance of the Carpenter symphony 
through the presence of the composer, 
who took a bow at the conclusion of the 
performance, which was seemingly of 
an excellence that established a cri- 
terion. The work was written for this 
Golden Jubilee season and is dedicated 
to Dr. Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony. Mr. Carpenter has invented en- 
tertaining thematic material and has de- 
veloped it in his own characteristic 
manner, 

At the close of the concert the audi- 
ence gave the visitors an unmistakable 
demonstration of the esteem in which 
they are held by their New England 
cousins. 


VISITING ARTISTS 
HEARD IN RECITALS 


Vocal and Piano Programs 
Are Enjoyed by Large 
Audiences 


Boston, Dec. 5.— Jordan Hall has 
housed some notable concerts and re- 
citals during the past fortnight. Kerstin 
Thorborg of the Metropolitan sang to 
a packed house, with Leo Rosenek at 
the piano. Mme. Thorborg offered a 
program which included, in addition to 
the customary names of Brahms, Beet- 
hoven, and Schubert, miscellaneous 
works by Sibelius and others. The en- 
thusiasm for this gifted singer was enor- 
mous, 


Another singer, in a debut recital has 
been Norma Farber, soprano, who was 
assisted in an interesting program by 
the Stradivarius String Quartet. George 
Reeves was her piano accompanist. The 
program was far from the customary 
one, and bespoke discrimination on the 
part of this young singer. Seldom does 
a debutante singer have the poise or the 
voice which Miss Farber displayed. She 
has evidently been well schooled, she 
sings without effort, and while her scale 
as yet is not completely even in quality, 
this is not at present a matter for great 
concern. It is easily within Miss Far- 
ber’s power to supply remedial measures. 

Esther-May Barrett, soprano, assisted 
at the piano by Alice Girouard, pre- 
sented a program of songs that ranged 
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from Lully, Handel and Mozart, to 
Schubert, Richard Strauss, Poulenc and 
others. Miss Barrett was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, dupli- 
cated his former successes as recitalist 
in Jordan Hall, offering a program 
which included items seemingly calcu- 
lated to display the brilliance and flu- 
ency of his technique, since he opened 
the recital with the Schumann Fantasia, 
Op. 17, and proceeded to the Brahms 
‘Paganini’ Variations, some Chopin, De- 
bussy and miscellaneous items. A large 
audience gave him enthusiastic applause. 

In Symphony Hall, Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, completely charmed an audi- 
ence which all but filled the hall on Nov. 
17. Arpad Sandor supplied some ex- 
cellent piano accompaniments and the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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NEW MUSIC: A Late Sheaf of Carols, New Concerto and Piano Works Released 


FINE CAROLS OLD AND NEW 
IN GRAY’S CHRISTMAS SHEAF 
F especially quaint loveliness among 
the Christmas carols published this 
year by the H. W. Gray Co. is the Cov- 
entry Carol, dating from 1591, as arranged 
by J. Julius Baird with excellent results 
for chorus of mixed voices and soprano 
solo, which may be sung by a junior choir 
instead. The original text from a fifteenth 
century ‘Pageant of the Shearman and 
Tailors’ is given in present-day spelling. 

The quaint flavor of the early English 
carols is also captured by Harold W. 
Friedell in his beautiful Christmas anthem 
for mixed voices, ‘When Christ was born 
of Mary free’, with traditional words dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century, Then T. 
Frederick H. Candlyn has made an effec- 
tively elaborate version of the old English 
‘The First Nowell’ for four-part male cho- 
rus, with tenor and bass solos. 

The treasury of old French carols is 
represented by ‘The Three Kings’ and the 
sixteenth century ‘The Citizens of Chatre’, 
the former in a notably fine arrangement 
for men’s voices in four parts by Charles 
Black, with an English version of the text 
by Mr. Black and Satis N. Coleman. The 
second bass part has been designed with 
special felicity with its realistic suggestions 
of the tread of marching feet. 

‘The Citizens of Chatre’ has been ar- 
ranged for mixed voices, with optional 
children’s choir, by Clarence Dickinson, the 
English text being the work of Helen A. 
Dickinson. The naiveté of the lilting 
melody and the original text alike has been 
admirably preserved. This carol is sup- 
posed to portray a scene from the olden 
times in France when the people of neigh- 
boring villages and the countryside would 
go up to a pilgrimage church to celebrate 
Christmas. The Nativity scene was repre- 
sented at the altar and all the people 
brought gifts, sang carols and worshipped. 

This carol possesses almost unique suit- 
ability for use as a Processional of several 
choirs, each singing its own verse, accord- 
ing to indications given, with the congrega- 
tion joining in the last stanza. It could also 
be used as a Recessional in churches where 
each member of the choirs and the congre- 
gation goes out of the church carrying a 
lighted candle. Parts for violin, ’cello, flute 
and harp to augment the given organ ac- 
companiment are also obtainable. 

The same firm further issues a Christ- 
mas round in three parts, ‘Grant us Thy 
peace’ (Dona nobis pacem’), of unknown 
German origin of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, as arranged by Roberta 
Bitgood. This is appealingly devotional 
music practically arranged for sopranos 
and altos in unison, tenors and basses, with 
an alternate allotment of the parts sug- 
gested 


CHRISTMAS CHORUSES FOR MEN 

AMONG LAST-MINUTE ARRIVALS 
S last-minute Christmas music ar- 
rivals come two choral arrangements 
from the E. C, Schirmer Music Co. One 
is a well-made version for four-part male 
chorus by Katherine K. Davis of the naive 
and charming old Burgundian Christmas 
song ‘Pat-a-pan’, which is particularly 
suitable material for men’s voices. An Eng- 
lish translation of the text by the arranger 
is given and, in addition, the French verses 











Bainbridge Crist Harold Triggs 


of Bernard de la Monnoye are reproduced 
in their original Burgundian dialect in or- 
der to convey the more forcefully the 
naiveté typical of the sevenieenth-century 
folk-poets. 

Then Miss Davis has set the Phillips 
Brooks poem ‘O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem’ to a traditional English melody in 
arrangements for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices and for three-part men’s 
chorus. Apart from the fact that there is 
a psychological obstacle to be encountered 
in any attempt to have a new setting for 
this poem accepted, its words do not seem 
to be the happiest choice for the particular 
melody involved. 


SIX ‘SURREALIST AFTERLUDES' 
INSPIRED BY MODERN PAINTINGS 

NCONVENTIONAL in both title and 

material are the ‘Six Surrealist After- 
ludes’ for piano by Harold Triggs now 
published as a set, within one cover, by 
J. Fischer & Bro., some of which, however, 
have already appeared on the programs of 
recitalists, 

These are essentially whimsical essays 
in the free and untrammelled expression of 
whimsical reaction to paintings by modern 
extremists. The nature of the pictures con- 
cerned is at least hinted at in the titles: 
‘2 children are menaced by a nightingale’ 
(after the painting by Ernst), ‘Catch as 
catch can’ (after the painting by Picabia), 
‘The persistence of memory’ (after the 
painting by Dali), ‘Personage throwing a 
stone at a bird’ (after the painting by 
Miro), ‘Melancholy and mystery of a 
street’ (after the painting by de Chirico) 
and ‘Mama, Papa is wounded’ (after the 
painting by Tanguy). 

There is an individual slant in the ex- 
pression of the slyly satirical humor that 
has given birth to these pieces, but, from 
all their emancipation from harmonic in- 
hibitions, there is an underlying structural 
feeling that preserves a sense of compact- 
ness in each one. And the vocabulary of 
dissonance employed seems an entirely nat- 
ural resource. Cleverly written, they offer 
stimulating diversion for the relaxed mo- 
ments of a closing program group. 


NEW CONCERTO FOR THE VIOLIN 
A GRATEFULLY MELODIC WORK 

UAVE and mellifluent thematic ideas 
\? form the basis of the Violin Concerto 
in A Major by Benedetto F. Rossi that 
has just come from G. Ricordi & Co. The 
composer’s Opus 9, it is a work that vio- 
linists will find essentially “grateful” be- 
cause of its refreshingly melodic character 
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and the graceful treament of the material 
in the parts of both the solo instrument and 
the orchestra. 

This is not a ponderous work and it 
presents no modernistic nuts to crack. It is 
straightforward music spontaneously ex- 
pressed and the composer, eschewing all 
over-elaborate development, has shown a 
shrewd sense of proportion in limiting it 
to moderate dimensions, the three move- 
ments as published with a piano part in 
place of the orchestral score covering only 
twenty pages. The only cadenza appears 
early in the opening Allegro maestoso 
movement. The scintillating final move- 
ment in rondo-esque form follows an An- 
dante espressivo that is written in five- 
four time. 


BAINBRIDGE CRIST’S NEW SONG 

MARKS ENTRY INTO NEW FIELD 

] Sag bales hitherto entirely unfamiliar 
territory for him, Bainbridge Crist has 

now produced a song of frankly popular 

appeal in the present-day popular manner 

of the radio, ‘Some Day, Some Way’, by 

name, which, but recently issued by Carl 

Fischer, has already been heard over the 

air. 

It is a waltz song with the rhythmic de- 
sign characteristic of many of the popular 
songs of the day, with an accompaniment 
that commends itself by its simplicity. Mr. 
Crist, who has provided the words as well 
as the music, has made a signally success- 
ful essay in writing in a popular vein and 
‘Some Day, Some Way’ will undoubtedly 
find a large public. Published for medium 
voice, it falls well within the average vocal 
range. 

The same publisher as representative 
here of Paterson’s Publications of London, 
is also featuring a recent Paterson issue, 
‘Doctor Faustus’, a new setting of an old 
rhyme by J. Michael Diack “with apolo- 
gies to Purcell, Bizet, Mendelssohn and 
others”. This is a cleverly conceived and 
highly amusing song with sly references 
to other composers in the music, following 
the vogue established in England by Mr. 
Diack with his ‘Little Polly Flinders’, set 
in the manner of Mozart, and his ‘Jack and 
Jill’ and ‘Little Jack Horner’, both set in 
the manner of Handel, and by Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson with his ‘Old Mother 
Hubbard’, likewise set in the manner of 
Handel. 


TEN RACHMANINOFF PRELUDES 
NOW ISSUED IN ONE VOLUME 


ACHMANINOFP’S ten piano prel- 
udes constituting the Russian com- 
poser’s opus 23, originally issued separate- 
ly, now appear within one cover as an 
Album of Serge Rachmaninoff, edited by 
Louis Sugarman and published by the Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
Inasmuch as the editor has adhered to 
the original phrasing the book bears the 
stamp of authenticity. He has supplied 
fingering in fairly minute detail, much of 
which is logical and convenient while other 
indications, notably in the E flat major 
prelude, a problem in fingering at best, will 
be found needlessly awkward for most 
hands. In any case, however, it is a great 
convenience to have the complete set of 
Rachmaninoff’s opus 23 in one well-printed 
volume. 


BLOCH’S ‘BAAL SHEM’ SET 
RELEASED IN FULL SCORE 
HE full orchestral score of Ernest 
Bloch’s ‘Baal Shem’ (‘Three Pictures 
of Chassidic Life’) for violin and orchestra 
comes from Carl Fischer, Inc. The indi- 
vidual titles are, ‘Vidui’ (‘Contrition’), 
‘Nigun’ (Improvisation) and ‘Simchas To- 
rah’ (‘Rejoicing’). : 

Of the three the beautiful ‘Nigun’ is now 
fairly familiar to the audiences that attend 
violin recitals, but in view of their almost 
equally rewarding character it is rather 
surprising that the other two pieces have 
received less attention at the hands of con- 
cert violinists. All three are of individual 
musical substance, as might be taken for 
granted, and are significantly moodful in 
their racial implications, while the orches- 


tral coloring employed is aptly calculated 
to enhance the effect of their inherent 
poignancy. The ‘Contrition” is much the 
shortest of the set, covering but six 
pages of the orchestral score. The writing 
throughout is couched in Bloch’s charac- 
teristic idiomatic language. L. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


Women’s Voices (3 parts), sacred: 


‘Allelula’, from Mozart’s motet, ‘Exsultate, 
Jubilate’, arr. by Alexander Aslanoff (C. 
Fischer). 


‘Oh, Pray for Peace’, by May H. Brahe, arr. 
by Wayne Howorth (Boosey & Hawkes). 

‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’, Bach chorale, 
and ‘Where’er You Walk’, from Handel's 
‘Semele’, arr. by Katherine K. Davis (E. C. 
Schirmer). 


Women’s Voices (4 parts), sacred: 


‘In Constant Order Works the Lord’, music 
by Weber, arr. by Gwynn S. Bement (J. 
Fischer). 

‘O Thou That Tellest’, from Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah’, arr. by Ernest Willoughby; ‘The Christ 
Is Risen’ and ‘Let Our God Arise’, two choruses 
from the Russian Easter service by Bakhmetieff, 
and ‘Cast Thy Burden upon the Lord’, from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, arr. by E. Harold Geer 
(C. Fischer). 

‘Holy, Holy, Holy!’ by Tchaikovsky, and ‘Lord 
Jesu Christ, with Us Abide’, Calvisius maieey 
as harmonized by Bach, arr. by Katherine 
Davis (E, C. Schirmer). 


Mixed Voices (3 parts: S. A. B.), sacred: 


‘Thy Gog. Lord, Is Known’, by Bach; “Thou 
Art the Life and Light’, by Rheinberger; ‘Oh 
Saviour of the World’, by Goss; ‘Prayer of 
Thanksgiving’ (Netherlands Folksong), ‘Hail to 
Thee, Hail!’, from Bach’s Passion Music, ‘Lead 
Me, Lord’, by Samuel Wesley; ‘God Is a 
Spirit’, by Wm. Sterndale Bennett; ‘Look Down, 
O Lord’, by Alfred R. Gaul; ‘The Radiant Morn 
Hath Passed Away’, by H. H. Woodward, and ‘I 
Will Lay Me Down in Peace’, by Henry Gadsby, 
all arr. by Gordon Balch Nevin (J. Fischer). 
“How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings’, by Samuel 
Liddle, arr. by Wayne Howorth (Boosey & 
Hawkes). 

‘Into the Woods My Master Went’ and ‘O 
Blessed Day of Motherhood’, by Walter Wild 
(C. Fischer). 


Mixed Voices (various combinations), sacred: 


‘Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones’, 17th cen- 
tury Cologne hymn, set by Frances McCollin 
for two sopranos, two altos, tenor and bass 
(Birchard). 

‘Art thou wen. heavy laden?’ nocturne from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’, arr. 
by H. A. Fricker for soprano, alto, two tenors 
and bass; ‘Allelula’, from Mozart’s motet ‘Exsul- 
tate, Jubilate’, arr. by Earl Rosenberg as four- 
part mixed chorus with rano solo; ‘Send Out 
Thy Light’, by Fr. Jos. uetky, for two so- 
ranos, tenors and basses and an alto, revised by 

alter Aschenbrenner; ‘Thine is the Greatness’, 
(‘Kol Slaven’), Russian hymn by sky, 
arr. 4 Walter Aschenbrenner for two sopranos, 
two altos, two tenors and three basses; sixteen 
Responses, a cappella, by Charles H. Doersam, 
for four-part mixed voices, four-part male voices 
and four-part women’s voices (C. Fischer). 


Two-Part Chorus, secular: 


‘The High School Drum Major’, by Gustav 
iemm, for treble, male or mixed voices (Bir- 
chard). 
on the Huntsman’s Song’, by Herbert Horrocks; 
Daybreak’, arr. by A. T. Ashton; ‘The 
Gipsy’s Child’, by Kathleen Boland, all for two 
treble voices (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 

‘Passing By’, by Edward Purcell, arr. by W. 
Gunn Shepherd (Modern Music Press). 


Voices in Unison: 


‘Dalmation Cradle Song’, arr. Hugh S. 
Robertson; “The Grey Duck’, Freeh Condisn 


folksong, and ‘Spring Song’, old Dutch folk- 
song, arr. Ella Ivimey; ‘Two Knights’, by 
Charles F. Waters; ‘The Balloon’, by Kathleen 


Boland (Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 


Male Voices (3 parts), secular: 


‘The Cautious Gustav Klemm 
(Birchard). 

‘The long day closes’, by Arthur Sullivan, 
arr. by Roger Parnell (Modern Music Press). 

‘Blythe hae I been on yon hill’, tune “The 
Quaker’s Wife’, arr. by William Robertson (Ox- 
ford: C, Fischer). 


Unison with Descant: 
‘In Town and Village’, by L. Brian Trant 


(Stainer & Bell: Galaxy). 
‘The eng ¢ the Lark’, Welsh melody, arr. 


Rover’, by 


by Heale lan; ‘Gentle Annie’ and ‘Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair’, by Stephen Foster, 
arr. by Franz Bornschein ; “When Johnny comes 


marching home’, by Louis Lambert, arr. by 
Malin; ‘Isabeau went a-walking’ and ‘In All the 
Country ‘Round’, French-Canadian folksongs, 
‘Flowers in the Valley’, English folksong, and 
‘A Patriot Flame’, old Irish oaty (‘The Flight 
of the Earls”), all arr. by Alfred Whitehead. 





























MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES SEASON 


Tuthill Conducts Orchestra and 
New Chorus at First Concert 
with Kockritz as Soloist 

MempHis, TENN., Nov. 27.—The 
Memphis Symphony opened its third 
season on Nov. 12 with the most suc- 
cessful concert it has yet given. Com- 
ments by press and audience indicated 
that the organization had made definite 








Burnet C. Tuthill, Conductor of the Memphis 
Symphony 


strides forward in its performing abil- 
ity and had arrived at a unanimity of 
ensemble that was comparable with 
many an older and more experienced 
orchestra. 

This concert also was marked by the 
first appearance of the newly created 
Memphis Symphony Chorus, brought 
together for the express purpose of pre- 
senting the ‘Ballad for Americans’, 
Composed of ninety voices, it gave a 
stirring performance of this timely 
work, in which the solo part was taken 
by Hubert Kockritz, baritone, of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Kockritz sang and spoke 
his lines with fine tone and perfect dic- 
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tion and was also heard in two arias. 
He and Burnet Tuthill, conductor, re- 
ceived an ovation at the close of the 
performance which they shared with the 
165 members of orchestra and chorus. 
The complete program was as fol- 
lows: “The Star Spangled Banner’; 
Overture to ‘The Secret Marriage’ by 
Cimarosa; Symphony No. 8 in F, Bee- 
thoven; Aria, ‘Non piu andrai’ from 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, Mozart; “To- 
reador Song’ from ‘Carmen’ (with cho- 
rus), Bizet; waltz from ‘Eugene One- 
gin’ (with chorus), Tchaikovsky, and 
‘Ballad for Americans’ by Earl Robin- 
son, 3.0. 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
PLAYS IN BALTIMORE 


Barbirolli Conducts Music by 
Beethoven and Wagner in 
Only Visit of Season 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony gave its only 
local concert of the season at the Lyric 
Theatre on Nov. 19. John Barbirolli 
conducted a program of compositions 
by Beethoven and Wagner, giving indi- 
vidual interpretations. The well drilled 
orchestra responded to his demands 
ably and the audience found the read- 
ings replete with color and interest. The 
concert was under the management of 
the Bonney Concert Bureau. 

Howard Barlow, now entering upon 
his second season as conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony, municipally man- 
aged orchestra, spent two days of the 
week of Nov. 11 listening to auditions 
by prospective members of the orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Barlow contemplates giving 
American works in the course of the 
new season, including Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s ‘Pennsylvania’ Sym- 
phony, which received its premiere last 
year in Los Angeles, and Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s ‘Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes’, as typical American novelties. 
In addition, a generous listing of con- 
temporary works from the pens of Euro- 
pean composers and a large representa- 
tion of music from the classic repertoire 
is planned. Thus, the forthcoming sea- 
son promises to be one of continued in- 
terest and variety under Mr. Barlow’s 
direction. 

Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Di- 
rector of Music, recently announced the 
resignation of Bart Wirtz, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra since its inception in 
1916, at Mr. Wirtz’s request. Since he 
serves as assistant conductor to Mr. 
Barlow in the rehearsing of the orches- 
tra’s programs, he requests to be re- 
lieved of his responsibilities as per- 
former. Mr. Wirtz is also conductor of 
the Hagerstown Symphony, a post he 
has just acquired, and the John Hop- 
kins Orchestra, of which he has been 
the conductor for many seasons. 








National Symphony Appears 


The National Symphony, with Kir- 
sten Flagstad, soprano, and Edwin Mc- 
Arthur as guest conductor, appeared 
before a capacity audience at the Lyric 
Theatre on Nov. 26 and presented a 
memorable program. The great singer 
needs no small praise, her art is super- 
lative. The youthful guest conductor 
read works of Beethoven, Strauss and 
Wagner with individual conception and 
gained effective response from the or- 
chestra. 

Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 
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CONDUCTOR 
AND 
COMPOSER 


Joyce Barthelson, Com- 
poser - Conductor - Pianist, 
Goes Over the Score for 
Her Overture with Orley 
See, Who Conducted Its 
Western Premiere with 
the Oakland, Calif., Sym- 


phony in November 
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Piastro to Introduce Miaskovsky Work 

Mishel Piastro will celebrate his tenth 
anniversary as concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony by 
introducing a new concerto when he 
is soloist with the orchestra on March 1 
and 2. He will give the first American 
performance of the Violin Concerto of 
Nicolas Miaskovsky. Originally Mr. 
Piastro had planned to play the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto in which he had been 
soloist during his first season with the 
Philharmonic, 1931-32. 





Hufstader Appointed Associate Conduc- 
tor of NYA Workshop 

Robert Hufstader, conductor, has 
been appointed associate conductor of 
the National Youth Administration 
Radio Workshop in charge of the 
NYA Sinfonietta. Mr. Hufstader is 
also the conductor of the Bach Circle 
of New York chorus and chamber or- 
chestra. 





Kaye Gives Premiere of Tcherepnin 
Suite 

Milton Kaye, pianist, played the 
world premiere of a ‘Suite Georgienne’ 
by Alexander Tcherepnin on Nov. 29 
over WOR and the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. Beginning Dec. 15, Mr. 
Kaye and Milton Katims, violist, will 
give their third annual series of joint 
recitals. 
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Casadesus Composes Etudes 

Robert Casadesus, pianist, recently 
composed five new Etudes which he was 
to play at his recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 10. The pianist also recently 
completed recording an album of works 
by Ravel, including three pieces from 
‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’. He will ap- 
pear as soloist this season with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Detroit 
Symphony, and Cincinnati Symphony, 
and in many recitals throughout the 
country. 





Fritz Mahler Conducts American Works 

Fritz Mahler, newly appointed direc- 
tor of the National Youth Administra- 
tion Symphony, conducts the orchestra 
in one work by an American composer 
in each of its broadcasts over WNYC. 
On Nov. 24, he offered Henry Cowell’s 
‘Three Irish Tales’, on Dec. 1, Douglas 
Moore’s ‘Power and the Land’ Suite, 
and on Dec. 8, Roy Harris’s Third 
Symphony. 





Henry Cowell Writing Music for 
‘King Lear’ 

Henry Cowell is writing an incidental 
score for Erwin Piscator’s production 
of ‘King Lear’, with Sam Jaffe in the 
title role, which opens at the Studio 
Theatre of the Dramatic Workshop, on 
Dec. 14, 
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Jamin 


contrast. The present one was no excep- 
tion. Her best singing was in the Brahms 
group and the Schubert song was well 
given. Wagner’s “Traume’, sung as an en- 
core, displayed a feeling for vocal line. 
Mr. Bates’s accompaniments were of un- 
usual beauty and sensitivity. H. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29, evening: 


Prelude and Fugue in G Minor........ Bach 
Chorale in F Minor, ‘Ich ruf, zu dir, Herr’ 
Bach- Busoni 
Sonata in C Major. Op. 53 (‘Waldstein’) 
Beethoven 
Intermezzo in E Flat Minor; Variations on 
a Theme by Paganini, Op. 35, Books 1 


Sl et En ce ccandésccccsncesece Brahms 
‘Pastourelle’ ; SR v0 wns cpnenesses Poulenc 
Nocturne in E Minor, Op. 72, No. 1; 

ED GR OE IEE sce sececccccctsssecs Chopin 


Whatever inspiration may inhere in the 
foregathering of great numbers of people 
to listen to one’s musical ministrations 
was proffered to Mr. Gorodnitzki at his an- 
nual recital, for one of the largest audiences 
yet seen at a piano concert at Carnegie 
Hall this season was in attendance. 

With his comprehensively developed 
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Manfred Malkin 


Sascha Gorodnitzky 


technique the pianist was able to take the 
Paganini-Brahms variations in his stride 
with apparently nonchalant indifference to 
the’ multifarious difficulties with which 
they bristle. His flexible fingers wove in 
and out of the intricate patterns with easy 
fluency and at great speed when speed was 
called for, and the octaves of the thirteenth 
variation of Book 1, to cite one instance of 
a different kind of hurdle, were encom- 
passed with rippling lightness at a very 
rapid tempo. The technical prowess in- 
volved and the musical effect of the dif- 
ferent variations inevitably commanded the 
admiration of the audience, while, at the 
same time, a more fiery temperamental 
urge and a less lack-lustre quality of tone 
would have made an otherwise noteworthy 
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Leah Effenbach 


Harrison Potter 


performance a more exciting one. 

The other major work of the program, 
the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, undertaken by the 
recitalist for the first time, so it was said, 
received similarly skilfull treatment, the 
rapid tempi adopted in the first and last 
movement exacting no toll of clarity. A 
poetic mood was established in the grace- 
fully played Chopin nocturne, whereas the 
middle section of the B Minor Scherzo was 
taken too fast to permit of the expres- 
sion of much feeling, as if to avoid any 
reproach of sentimentality, while the main 
part was given a smooth and liquid ele- 
gance rather than dramatic bite and fev- 
erishness. The two Poulenc numbers, on 
their part, were played with much charm, 
and the program was extended by several 
encores. C. 


Manfred Malkin, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 29, evening: 


ALL CHOPIN PROGRAM 
Etude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 25, No. 7; 
Preludes Nos. 8, 4, 24 and 16; Nocturne in 
Flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Scherzo in C Sharp 

Minor, Op. 39; Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 

35; Ballade in F Major; Etudes, Op. 10, 

Nos. 3 and 10, and Op. 25, No. 10; Berceuse; 

Valse, Op. 34, No. 1; Mazurkas, Nos. 13, 18, 

22, 41 and 23; Andante spianato and Grande 

Polonaise Brillante, Op. 22. 

All Chopin programs are apt to look de- 
ceptively alike on paper, but in actual ex- 
perience the enormous range of Chopin’s 
imagination and his mastery of various 
musical styles makes a whole evening of his 
music a highly diversified affair. Mr. 
Malkin, who is the pianist of the Malkin 
Trio and who has appeared here in the 
past, was obviously successful in arousing 
the enthusiasm of his listeners for music 
which has been heard hundred of times, 
without ever losing its challenge to the 
musical spirit. ; 

Mr. Malkin had chosen a program which 
traversed almost every type of Chopin’s 
works. He played them with an obvious 
absorption in the particular atmosphere of 
each composition and with a communica- 
tive personal enthusiasm for the music. 
There were times, as in the opening and 
closing movements of the B Flat Minor 
Sonata and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo, 
when Mr. Malkin let his playing become 
forced and blurred, but these were only oc- 
casional, The audience was of good size 
and it welcomed him most cordially. R. 


Harrison Potter, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 30, afternoon: 


Suite in C Major; ‘Cebell’.............. Purcell 
‘The Lord of Salisbury, His Pavane’..Gibbons 
Sonatas in D Major, C Minor and G 


DED wctxecstahhobnaeaeune cadet 60004 Scarlatti 
Toccata in F Sharp Minor..............+. Bach 
Sonata in E Major, Op. 109........ Beethoven 
Sonata, “The White Peacock’.......... Griffes 
"ROE SGM ceviseoacesecese’s Marion Bauer 


EE coccuhsdnaseee canucsebeserisus ar Falla 

Six Little Piano Pieces, Op. 19..... Schénberg 

‘La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune’; 

"TED EE wcantcesteveineensices ebussy 

Mr. Potter, who is the pianist of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, had ap- 
peared elsewhere in recital, but this was 
his first Town Hall concert. His program 
was divided with almost perfect balance be- 
tween classical and modern styles of music, 
and it contained some contemporary Ameri- 
can music as well as Schonberg’s little 
piano pieces, which should be included on 
recital programs far more often than they 
are. 

The same intelligence and good judg- 
ment which were displayed in Mr. Potter’s 
choice of program were evidenced in his 
performances of the music. He was always 
in full technical command; he avoided any 
aberrations of style or manner; and he 
played simply and to the point. As a mat- 


ter of fact, Mr. Potter might well have in- 
dulged in a more personal and expressive 
approach to much of the music on his 
program. The Schdnberg compositions 
found him in a congenial mood, and in 
others of the later works on the program 
he deviated from the rather colorless style 
which had characterized his earlier per- 
formances. 


Leah Effenbach, Pianist (Debut) 


Town Hall, Nov. 30, evening: 

Prelude, Fugue and Allegro in E Flat...Bach 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111........ Beethoven 

Capriccio in C Major, Op. 76; Intermezzo 

in E, Major, Op. 116; Capriccio in 

F Sharp Minor, Op. 

MUNN, 16 da 0i5aedskenaeesuadbediauciektas Griffes 

Barcarolle; Etude in C Major; Nocturne 

in B Major; Etude in A Minor...... Chopin 

ae Liszt 

‘Danse Infernale’ from ‘L’Oiseau de feu’ 

Stravinsky 

A debut recital always has a special 
atmosphere about it, especially when it is 
an auspicious one, as Miss Effenbach’s 
was. It did not take long for this young 
pianist of Washington, D. C., who is in her 
early twenties, to demonstrate that she is 
a capable and intensely alive musician. A 
large part of the success in commanding 
the attention and enthusiasm of a concert 
audience is dependent upon the perform- 
er’s inner enthusiasm and imagination. 
These qualities Miss Effenbach obviously 
possesses in abundance. She gave this re- 
cital under the auspices of the Society for 
the Advancement of Young Musicians, an 
organization which finances the debuts of 
gifted young artists. The Society opened 
its third season on this occasion and de- 
serves congratulation on its choice of Miss 
Effenbach. 

Her program was taxing both in its 
technical and interpretative demands and 
in its wide diversity of style, but it was 
admirably suited to test the pianist’s pow- 
ers. In the Bach music she played with 
rhythmic precision, sure fingers and ex- 
hilarating dash. It is doubtful if any pianist 
has ever given a performance of Beetho- 
ven’s monumental C Minor Sonata which 
satisfied everyone in the audience, but Miss 
Effenbach went about it boldly and brave- 
ly, with gratifying directness. Her play- 
ing of the arietta revealed a sensitive and 
poetic musical imagination. Again in the 
works by Brahms, the young pianist made 
it evident that she had penetrated far be- 
yond the externals of this music. Both 
the Liszt ‘Sonetta del Petrarca’, with its 
lush sentimentality, and the transcription 
of Stravinsky’s ‘Danse Infernale’, with its 
brilliance and biting rhythms, were excep- 
tionally well played. Apart from an oc- 
casional tendency to let excitement harden 
her tone and blur the clarity of her play- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS KIPNIS 


Dr. Sokoloff Conducts Orchestra, 
Soloist and Chorus in ‘Boris 
Godunoff’ Excerpts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 5.—The Seat- 
tle Symphony, conducted by Dr. Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, presented its fourth concert 
on Nov. 18 when Alexander Kipnis, 
bass, was the soloist. Mr. Kipnis sang two 
operatic arias: ‘Madamina, il cataloga e 
questo’ by Mozart and Verdi’s ‘Ella 
giammai m’amo, from ‘Don Carlos’. 
The orchestra played the first local per- 
formance of Handel’s Polonaise, Ariette 
and Passacaglia, arranged by Harty, 
and Griffes’s ‘White Peacock’. 

For the second half of the program, a 
chorus of sixty voices from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, directed by Charles 
W. Lawrence, joined the soloist and or- 
chestra in four excerpts from Mussorg- 
sky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’; Introduction 
and Coronation Scene, Act 1; Mono- 
logue and Mad Scene, Act 2; Introduc- 
tion and Polonaise, Act. 3, and Death 
Scene and Conclusion, Act. 4. 

Mr. Kipnis was at his very best and 
gave a moving performance of the Mad 
Scene and Death Scene. The chorus 
was well trained and gave full attention 
to the conductor. Mr. Kipnis and Dr. 
Sokoloff were recalled many times, trib- 
utes which they shared with the orches- 
tra, the chorus, and Mr. Lawrence. 

The first “Pop” concert proved very 
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popular. The men of the orchestra were 
in a jovial mood, and Dr. Sokoloff al- 
lowed a degree of informality which 
was hugely enjoyed by the enthusiastic 
audience. 

On the program were such favorites 
as Rossini’s Overture to ‘Semiramide’, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Waltz of the Flowers’; 
Prelude to ‘Hansel and Gretel’, by 
Humperdinck and the ‘Carmen’ Suite 
No. 1 by Bizet. Two interesting and 
less familiar groups were: three selec- 
tions from MacDowell’s ‘Indian Suite’ 
and Three English songs by Vaughan 
Williams. Of the four encores played 
the greatest applause was given the con- 
certmaster, Fritz Siegal, who played 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Prelude to the Deluge’. 

Nan D. Bronson 


GOLSCHMANN OFFERS 
PRIZE-WINNING WORK 


Sinfonietta by Van Der Voort 
Receives World Premiere 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec. 2.—The feature of 
the fourth pair of symphony concerts on 
Nov. 22 and 23 was the first perform- 
ances of Antoni van der Voort’s Sin- 
fonietta, the $1000 prize-winning com- 
position offered by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Society in 1939 to commemorate 
last season’s sixtieth anniversary. Its 
tardiness in presentation was due to the 
fact that the judges, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, Rudolph Ganz and Eugene Goos- 
sens, were fairly swamped with manu- 
scripts and the final award was made 
too late for presentation last season. 

Mr. Van der Voort, a resident of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., may be justly 
proud of the reception it received. The 
work is full of delightful, original melo- 
dies, skillfully orchestrated and with no 
attempt to annoy the listener with com- 
plex and intricate patterns. It was well 
received. 

Mr. Golschmann started his program 
with the Introduction, Aria and Presto 
for string orchestra by Marcello, ar- 
ranged by Ettore Bonelli. This was fol- 
lowed by a lyrical reading of Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 2 in C and as a 
closing work he and the orchestra dis- 
tinguished themselves with a first local 
presentation of Weinberger’s Theme 
and Variations, ‘Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree’, delightful music 
prompted by an unusually interesting 
news-reel which the composer viewed 
in 1938. Mr. Golschmann took every 
advantage of the brilliancy of the score 
and the orchestra responded nobly. 

HeErBert W. Cost 
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SCHORR AND TRAUBEL AT 
FINAL GUILD LECTURE 





Baritone Discusses Portrayals of Wag- 
nerian Characters—Soprano 
Sings Excerpts 
Graphic illustrations of how Wagner 
should and should not be sung were 


Helen Traubel 
(Above) and 
Friedrich 
Schorr, 
Participants 
in the 

Opera Guild's 
Lecture on 
Wagner 


Larry Gordon 


given by Friedrich Schorr, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera, at the final 
lecture sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild in the Hotel Pierre on 
Nov. 20. Helen Traubel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, sang two Wagner ex- 
cerpts, one from ‘Lohengrin’ and one 
from ‘Walkiire’. 

Mr. Schorr punctuated his remarks 
by illustrations in song, showing two 
methods that he branded as wrong in 
the musical delineation of Wagner’s 
heroes and heroines: the “ejaculatory” 
method and the too-Italianate method. 
Much of his discussion centered on 
proper portrayals for modern audi- 
ences. 

The exhibit in connection with the 
lecture was of more than ordinary in- 
terest, and the guests flocked around 
what was said to be the original Faf- 
ner, a smallish dragon, but impressive. 
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Olive Fremstad’s Isolde costume and 
Kirsten Flagstad’s head-dress and 
shield for Briinnhilde also aroused 
lively interest, as did a letter from 
Wagner in French, telling of his dissat- 
isfaction with the performance of 
‘Tannhauser’ in Paris. Mrs. August 
Belmont, chairman of the Guild, pre- 
sented Mme. Traubel with a bouquet of 
roses. Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, chair- 
man of the lectures, presided. 


F. Q. E. 





Vronsky and Babin to Play Medtner 
Work 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
two-piano team, will include the first 
performance of Nicholas Medtner’s 
‘Round-Dance Table’ on the program 
of their only New York recital of the 
season in Town Hall on Dec. 11. The 
new work was written for the team by 
the Russian composer at the request of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Vronsky and Ba- 
bin will begin the second half of their 
touring season on Jan. 7 in Pittsburgh. 
They are scheduled to appear in Cleve- 


land, Springfield, Mass., Scranton, 
Grand Rapids, Louisville, Mansfield, 
Athens, O., Paducah, Nashville, Min- 


neapolis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cheyenne, 
Vancouver, Walla Walla, Pasadena, 
Fresno, Los Angeles and San Diego. 





Maria Kurenko to Sing at Chicago 
Paderewski Concert 

Cuicaco, Dec. 1.—Maria Kurenko, 
soprano, was to be heard at the Pade- 
rewski concert given as a benefit for 
the Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief, 
Inc., in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 4, with 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and the Philhar- 
monic Quartet also appearing. Mme. 
Kurenko was to give a recital at New 
Castlevania, Pa., on Dec. 6, and is 
scheduled to appear as soloist with the 





Fine Arts Orchestra under Nicolai 
Malko on Dec. 13. 
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struments and showed the results of 
extensive researches for music and in- 
struments used centuries ago. 


Russian Trio Begins Series 


The Russian Trio began a series of 
morning concerts at the Arts Club on 
Nov. 5, playing Schumann’s Trio in D 
Minor and the first Chicago hearing of 
Cassado’s Trio. 

For its second concert in the Arts 
Club, the Trio on Nov. 19 played 
Brahms’s Trio, Op. 87, in C, and Men- 
delssohn’s First Trio in D Minor. Nina 
Mesirow-Minchin, Hans Munezer and 
Ennio Bolognini are the members of the 
trio. 

Rho chapter of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia Fraternity of America presented 
a concert of American music in Thorne 
Hall on Nov. 26. The composers rep- 
resented on the program were Arthur 
C. Becker, John Alden Carpenter, Leo 
Sowerby, Jeanne Boyd, Heniot Levy, 
Charles Griffes, Thorwald Otterstrom, 
Bernard Dieter and Rossetter Cole, 
more than half of whom are resident 
composers. Mr. Becker, organist; Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, violinist; David Austin, 
bass-baritone; Leo Helm, Gregory Ko- 
nold, and Rudolph Reuter, pianists, per- 
formed the works of these composers. 

Mae Doelling Schmidt, pianist-com- 
poser; Minnie Cedargreen Jernberg, 
violinist, and Ethel Swindelle, contralto, 
gave a program at the Lake View Mu- 
sical Society on Nov. 25. 


Cardelli Honor Guest 


Giovanni Cardelli of the Chicago 
Opera was the guest of honor on Nov. 
26, when the Chicago Artists Associa- 
tion presented Alice Quinn, Walter 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 
HEARD IN LOUISVILLE 


Stevson, Elizabeth Smale, Marylin His- 
key, John F. Sacks and Morine Powell 
in recital at Curtiss Hall. 

Devi Dja and her group of Balinese 
dancers offered a delightful series of na- 
tive dances and pantomimes of the 
Dutch East Indies at the Civic Theatre 
on Noy. 22 and 23. 

Nell R. Henry, Eileen Bowman, 
Charlene Dilling Brewer, Hazel Simms 
Beidel, Natalie Parker, Majorie Sher- 
man, Dorothy Pound and Theodora 
Trendle shared the 682d concert given 
by the Musicians Club of Women on 
Nov. 4, in the Fine Arts Building. 

Verdi’s opera ‘Il Trovatore’ was pre- 
sented by the American Opera Company 
in the Chicago Woman’s Club Theater 
on Nov. 3 under John Wigent. The 
cast included Lilian Benson, Clara Con- 
fare, Georgia Ladas, Salvatore Piraino, 
Charles Hax and Martin Boughan. 


San Carlo Returns 


The San Carlo Opera Company re- 
turned to the Auditorium Theater on 
Nov. 2, giving two performances, one of 
‘Madame Butterfly’ with Hizi Koyke in 
the name part in the afternoon and 
‘Carmen’ in the evening with Hilda 
Costa, Turkish soprano, in the title role. 

Jessie May Wild, soprano, and Jane 
Sears, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Curtiss Hall on Nov. 3. 

Carmalita Maracci and her dance 
group gave three programs in the Civic 
theatre on Nov. 30, and Dec. 1. Miss 
Maracci’s dances had strong individual- 
ity, aptly expressed with telling gesture 
and easy, pliant movement. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, whose polished 
style and finished musicianship has 
gained him renown, appeared in recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 1, accom- 
panied by Reginald Boardman. His 
program encompassed a wide range in 
song literature, Lieder, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, operatic arias, Spirituals and folk 
songs, all sung with his superb artistry. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Appears 
Under Goossens—Whitney 


Leads Civic Group 

LouIsviLLe, Ky., Dec. 5.—The ninth 
annual local season of the Cincinnati 
Symphony opened on Oct. 29 with a 
pair of concerts at the Memorial Audi- 
torium under Eugene Goossens. 

The afternoon concert for children 
was received with 
many manifesta- 
tions of delight. 
At the evening 
concert Sari Biro, 
Hungarian pianist, 
was soloist in Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto 
No. 3, in C Minor. 
Before the audi- 
ence could be satis- 
fied she had to add 
two encores. 

; The_ orchestra 
er es under Mer: Goos- 
sens played superbly. The program con- 
sisted of the Mozart Symphony No. 40, 
in G Minor; Wagner’s Prelude and 
‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan and Isolde’, 
and for the first time in this city, 
Weinberger’s ‘Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree’. The next pair of con- 
certs will be given in February. 
Civic Orchestra Opens Series 

With Isaac Stern as violin soloist, 
the Louisville Civic Orchestra began its 
new season at the Memorial Auditorium 
on Oct. 21, before a large audience, 
under its conductor Robert Whitney. 
The program included Beethoven’s 
‘Corolanus’ Overture’ Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in B Minor, for violin and 
orchestra; Sibelius’s tone poem ‘En 
Saga’; Robert L. Sanders’s ‘Saturday 
Night’, a barn dance which won for the 
composer a prize offered by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, after 
which the composer shared the applause 
with the orchestra and Mr. Whitney; 
and music from Smetana’s ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’. The opening concert 
augurs well for the three other appear- 
ances of the Louisville Civic Orchestra. 

Harvey PEAKE 


RACHMANINOFF APPEARS 
ON INDIANAPOLIS SERIES 











Pianist Opens Eleventh Season of 
Martens Concerts—Virgil Fox 
Plays Kimball Organ 

INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—Opening the 
eleventh season of the Martens Con- 
certs, Inc., which the music lovers of 
Indianapolis and the. state have inher- 
ited from the late Mrs. Martens, a ca- 
pacity house, including many standees, 
gathered at English’s theatre on Nov. 
17 to hear Sergei Rachmaninoff, Rus- 
sian master of the piano, in a remark- 
able program of classical and romantic 
works. He played the Bach-Liszt ‘Or- 
gan Prelude and Fugue in A Minor’; 
Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata’, four 
Chopin Etudes, three Liszt Etudes, 
Schubert’s ‘The Trout’ arranged by 
Liszt, Schubert’s ‘Impromtu’ and his 
own ‘Etude-Tableau’. 

At the dedication of the Kimball or- 
gan in Zion Evangelical Church re- 
cently, Virgil Fox played an afternoon 
and an evening concert before 2500 per- 
sons. On this occasion he played Bach’s 
Chorale, ‘Come, Sweet Death’, the 
Fugue alla Gigue and the Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, and compositions by 


Campra, Vierna, Schubert, Karg-Elert, 
Guilmant, Debussy, Edmundsen and 
Middelschulte. 

Alfred Mirovitch gave another of his 
lectures in a series arranged by the Jor- 
dan Conservatory of Music on Nov. 20 
when he discussed ‘The Technique of 
Modern Tone Color’. P.5. 


THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN MILWAUKEE 


Chicago Symphony, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and 
Wisconsin WPA Heard 


MitwavuKeEE, Dec. 5.—The Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock, conductor, 
made two visits to Milwaukee during 
the past month. At the first it gave 
an all-French program. Opening with 
Berlioz’s ‘King Lear’ Overture, they 
played Honegger’s ‘Pastorale d’Eté’ a 
‘Symphonie’ written by Milhaud and 
dedicated to the orchestra for its golden 
jubilee; Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ and Ravel’s 
‘La Valse’. At its second visit, a Sun- 
day matinee, which was .a departure 
from the regular Monday night sched- 
ule. Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ was the prin- 
cipal work. The orchestra also played 
Dohnanyi’s Suite, Op. 19, and two Wag- 
ner numbers, the ‘Waldweben’ from 
‘Siegfried’ and “Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney’ from ‘Gotterdammerung’. Lesser 
works were Grainger’s ‘Harvest Hymn’, 
new to this audience; ‘Dance of the 
Happy Shades’ from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’, 
and the Strauss Waltz, ‘Wine, Woman 
and Song’. The concerts were under 
the local management of Margaret Rice. 

Bojanowski Conducts 

Jerzy Bojanowski, conductor, came 
back to lead the Wisconsin WPA Sym- 
phony in a program which included 
Dvorak’s ‘Carnaval Overture’, Smet- 
ana’s ‘The Moldau’. Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet? Overture-Fantasy, 
and the ‘Dance of the Buffoons’ from 
‘The Snow Maiden’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. The soloist was the Milwaukee 
pianist, Shirley Sax, who received an 
ovation for her playing of the Chopin 
F Minor Concerto. 

Under the auspices of the Arion Mu- 
sical Club, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, John Barbirolli conducting, 
was heard in a concert which attracted 
5,000 music lovers. The program in- 
cluded the Bach Concerto in G, Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony in A, and Si- 
belius’s Symphony in D. 

ANNA R. Roxsinson 
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Novelties at Chicago Opera 


(Continued from page 4) 


this season on Nov. 16. The performance 
introduced two new personalities. Alex- 
ander Sved, a Hungarian, who, in the 
role of Rigoletto, was making his first ap- 
pearance in America; and Josephine Tu- 
minia as Gilda, making her first appearance 
in Chicago. Jussi Bjoerling sang the part 
of the Duke of Mantua. 

Mr. Sved, with his husky, powerful 
voice and grand manner, achieved some 
movingly dramatic effects. These effects 
were marred occasionally by a tendency to 
sing off pitch. Petite and pretty, Miss 
Tuminia made a winsome Gilda. Although 
her singing of the ‘Caro Nome’ revealed 
the flute-like purity and sweetness of her 
voice to advantage, it was not until the 
third act duet with Rigoletto that she suc- 
ceeded in overcoming her diffidence and 
proved herself an artist. 

Jussi Bjoerling, as the duke, sang with 
his usual sureness and poise, handling all 
the arias allotted to him with a calmness 





Marjorie Lawrence, fully recovered 
from the voice destroying cold of the 
week before, proceeded to confound the 
critics of her first ‘Carmen’ by giving a 
performance on Nov. 27, in the same part 
instilled with fire, vibrant singing and 
dramatic action acutely timed. Jan Kiepura 
was the Don José excelling himself and 
rightly earning the prolonged applause at 
the end of the ‘Flower Song’ in the sec- 
ond act. The Escamilio of George Czap- 
licki was another of the outstanding roles 
this splendid baritone has _ portrayed. 
Kathryn Witwer, as Micaela, was the im- 
portant new principal appearing. She sang 
with subtle coloring and mellow loveli- 
ness of tone. Paul Breisach, on the conduc- 
tor’s stand, kept orchestra and singers 
moving along at a brisk pace. 

The Opera Company presented ‘Don 
Giovanni’ on Nov. 26 for the second time 
this season. The cast was the same as 
that of the earlier performance on Nov. 
16 with Ezio Pinza as Don Giovanni, Rose 
Bampton as Donna Anna, Kathryn Wit- 





GUEST CONDUCTORS AT THE OPERA 


Italo Montemezzi 


that amounted almost to unconcern. Doug- 
las Beattie sang the role of Sparafucile. 
Helen Fix sang Giovanna, Lydia Sum- 
mers, Maddalena, and Mack Harrell, Mon- 
terone. The orchestra and chorus sounded 
particularly good on this occasion. Leo 
. Kopp conducted. B. 


Baggiore Makes Debut 


A new Alfredo, Attilio Baggiore, mak- 
ing his debut in ‘La Traviata’ on Nov. 
29; with George Czaplicki singing Gorgio 
Germont for the first time this season and 
with Helen Jepson singing Violetta with 
considerably more warmth than usual, gave 
the third hearing of this opera a sheen 
and gloss all its own. 

Mr. Baggiore as the opera progressed 
gained in confidence and acquitted him- 
self very well. His voice had a finely spun 
texture, even range with ample warmth. 
Frieda Bleicher, John Daggett Howell, 
Giuseppe Cavadore, Elizabeth Brown, John 
Lawlor, Edward Stark, assigned to minor 
roles, added interest to the performance. 
Kurt Adler in his first major assignment 
as conductor this season, generally man- 
aged to keep his forces well in hand. 
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Fritz Reiner 


Artur Rodzinski 


wer as Donna Elvira; Margit Bokor as 
Zerlina; Tito Schipa as Don Ottavio; Vir- 
gilio Lazzari as Leporello; Fred Destal 
as the Commendatore and Lorenzo Alvary 
as Masetto. B. 


Pons Attracts Sold-Out House 


Lily Pons attracted a sold out house for 
her first appearance this season as Gilda in 
‘Rigoletto,’ on Nov. 25. It was Chicago 
opera lovers’ first opportunity to observe 
Miss Pons’s Gilda. Dainty, appealing girl- 
ishness characterized her interpretation ; 
her voice with its usual flutelike qualities, 
gilded the Verdi music with renewed rich- 
ness. Alexander Sved’s Rigoletto, heard 
earlier in the season, was beautifully sung. 
Charles Kullman, as the Duke of Man- 
tua, created an excellent impression. Lydia 
Summers made a vivid part of Maddalena 
and her voice was lovely in the few mo- 
ments it was employed. Mr. Breisach con- 
ducted. 5 


In the second performance of ‘Manon’ 
on Nov. 23, Helen Jepson sang the title 
role, as she had in the earlier performance, 
and Tito Schipa sang the Chevalier Des 
Grieux. This was the first time Mr. Schipa 
had sung this role here in twelve years. 
From the moment the distinguished tenor 
strode onto the stage in the first act, to 
the end of the opera, he was a joy to the 
audience. With his flawless singing tech- 
nique, and his refined, intelligent acting, 
he makes the role of the Chevalier one 
of the most attractive in all opera. Maurice 
Abravenel conducted. 


‘Falstaff’ Repeated 


Every seat was filled for the second per- 
formance of ‘Falstaff’ in English on Nov. 
22. Many school children were present as 
Friday night opera is sponsored by the 
Chicago Board of Education. John Charles 
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Thomas, as Sir John, was in fine form. 
Dusolina Giannini made a charming and 
animated Mistress Ford; Mack Harrell, 
as Ford, handled his second act aria most 
effectively and his acting throughout the 
opera was lively and interesting. Sonia 
Sharnova, as Dame Quickly, sang with 
her usual precision and clean articulation. 
Virginia Haskins sang Nanetta; Lydia 
Summers, Mistress Page; José Mojica, 
Fenton; Giuseppe Cavadore, Dr. Caius; 
Robert Topping, Bardolph; and Douglas 
Beattie, Pistol. 

Henry Weber conducted, and kept the 
score bubbling happily all during the per- 
formance, B. 


Nov. 20, brought a repetition of the 
double bill, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ with several cast changes from 
previous performances. Dusolina Gianni- 
nis Santuzza in the first named opera, 
was again breathtaking in its sustained 
dramatic intensity, Arthur Carron, sing- 
ing Turiddu for the first time this sea- 
son, was definitely in his element and gave 
a convincing portrayal. Mack Harrell was 
an effective Alfio. Lydia Summers as 
Lola, and Ada Paggi as Mamma Lucia, 
completed the cast. 

Margit Bokor was excellent as Nedda 
in ‘Pagliacci’, her first appearance locally 
in the part. The music was admirably 
suited to her voice and she showed un- 
usual imagination and dramatic ability. 
Giovanni Martinelli repeated his authori- 
tative conception of Canio, giving un- 
stintedly of his vocal wealth in the Lament. 
Carlo Morelli sang the Prologue with 
fervor and provided many diverting mo- 
ments as Tonio. Ellwood Hawkins, mak- 
ing his debut as Silvio, sang well and 
Giuseppe Cavadore, made an interesting 
Beppe. Mr. Abravanel conducted both 
operas, 


Tentoni Sings Cio-Cio-San 


Another debut, that of Rosa Tentoni, as 
Cio-Cio-San, in Puccini’s opera, ‘Madame 
Butterfly’, on Nov. 19, was interesting 
from a dramatic standpoint and the care- 
ful attention to details. 
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Company Appears in ‘Goyescas’, 
‘Bluebird’, ‘Giselle’ and 
‘Judgment of Paris’ 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—The Ballet The- 
atre gave the Chicago premiere of An- 
tony Tudor’s ‘Goyescas’ on Nov. 14 in 
the Civic Opera House. The music is 
by Granados, and the costumes and set- 
tings by Nicholas de Molas. Hugh 
Laing danced the principal male role 
and Katharine Sergava, the principal 
feminine role. 

This occasion also marked the first 
Chicago performance by the Ballet The- 
atre of the ‘Bluebird’ Variations from 
‘Aurora’s Wedding’. Anton Dolin and 
Karen Conrad both danced superbly. 

The other items on the program were 
‘Les Sylphides’ and ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’. B. 

The presentation of ‘Giselle’ on Nov. 
24 was enchanting. Nana Gollner, in 
the title role, revealed extraordinary 
dramatic feeling and technical skill. 
Anton Dolin, as Count Albrecht, was 
superb, and Nina Stroganova’s Queen 
of the Wilis was loveliness personified. 
A repetition of ‘Goyescas’ rounded out 
the afternoon. Richard Reed, Mimi 
Gomber, Marjorie Moore, Leon Dan- 
ielian and Dimitri Romanoff were capi- 
tal. Alexander Smallens conducted both 
ballets. » 

‘The Judgment of Paris’ was pre- 
sented for the first time on Nov. 28. 





Paul a New Conductor on the 


Breisach, 


Staff of the Chicago Opera 


In Frederick Jagel’s Pinkerton and 
George Czaplicki’s Sharpless, the music 
allotted to these two artists was sung with 
practised ease. Ada Paggi made the most 
of Suzuki. Giuseppi Cavadore was especial- 
ly diverting as the marriage broker, Goro. 
Angelo Canarutto conducted with authori- 
ty and materially assisted in keeping the 
performance moving along at a good pace. 

The focal point of interest in the repeat 
performance of Verdi’s opera, ‘La Travi- 
ata’, on Nov. 18, was the debut of Jarmila 
Novotna, as Violetta. 

A fusion of the vocal and _ histrionic, 
made Miss Novotna’s Violetta believable 
and compelled attention every moment she 
was on the stage. Her voice, with more 
than ample power and range, was used 
with discrimination and regard for dra- 
matic values. It made her impersonation 
vivid, fluent and intensely absorbing. Nu- 


(Continued on page 34) 


BY BALLET THEATRE 


This brief ballet, with choreography by 
Antony Tudor and music by Kurt Weill, 
is a rare piece of comedy. 

Juno was danced by Maria Karniloff, 
Venus by Katharine Sergava, and Mi- 
nerva by Lucia Chase. Antony Tu- 
dor took the part of the customer, and 
Hugh Laing the part of the waiter. 


‘Swan Lake’ and ‘Goof’ 


‘Swan Lake’ opened the program. 
This was followed by William Saro- 
yan’s ‘Great American Goof’ in which 
Miriam Golden danced The Woman 
for the first time. She successfully cap- 
tured the inscrutable quality of the 
character. The final ballet of the eve- 
ning was Mordkin’s ‘Voices of Spring’. 
Karen Conrad danced superbly in her 
role of The Toast of Vienna. : 
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Mahleresque eye to effect. The orchestral 
sound is often stirring, and climaxes are 
plentiful. But what it is that this sym- 
phony has to communicate to human kind, 
and where the heart in it is to be found, 
this reviewer frankly is unable to say. 


Shure Is Soloist with National 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor ; Leonard Shure, pianist, 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 30, afternoon: 

ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM 

‘Academic Festival’ Overture; Piano Concerto 

No. 1 in D Minor; Symphony No. 1 in C 

Minor 

The first of the Gabilowitsch series of 
five memorial concerts, which this year will 
be devoted entirely to the works of one 
composer, Johannes Brahms, brought a per- 
formance of the not too frequently played 
Piano Concerto in D Minor with Mr. 
Shure giving a devoted reading, remark- 
able for its artistic integrity and technical 
excellence. The orchestra, under Mr. Bar- 
zin’s baton, played with a technical ad- 
dress, a crispness and vitality that spoke 
volumes for the enthusiasm and musical 
equipment of its members. Their per- 
formance heaped honors upon their con- 
ductor as well as upon themselves. 

Beginning with the jovial ‘Academic Fes- 
tival’ Overture, the concert from the out- 
set, promised to be unusual, even in the 
annals of this, one of the best of American 
training orchestras. But it was Mr. Shure’s 
afternoon, for throughout the length, the 
breadth and in the depth (for this is no 
two-dimensional work), of the Concerto, he 
achieved a performance that, could he have 
heard it, must have elicited testy praise 
from the North German bachelor himself. 
The pianist never lost sight of the sweep- 
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Leonard Shure, Soloist with Barzin in a 
Brahms Concerto 


ing line of the work, even in its grandest, 
most sublime and only incidentally, its 
most difficult, moments. 

The first movement, Maestoso, is in its 
scope, like some huge seascape opening to 
the view, and the long run and plunge of 
its phrases are of a grandeur comparable 
only to that of the sea. But Mr. Shure and 
the orchestra moved with poise and surety ; 
the great passages were exchanged from 
soloist to orchestra without a sign of falter- 
ing, and the pianist achieved a tone, even 
in fortissimo passages, that was without 
harshness or stridency, and that in its 
sonority gave no ground to the orchestra. 
The Rondo was delivered with brilliancy, 
and the concluding section moved with an 
irresistible gaiety, but it was in the slow 
movement, that Brahms, with an economy 
of means that a Wagner could never under- 
stand, expressed the tenderness that lay at 
the core of his being. Mr. Shure played 
it with self-effacing reticence, and without 
the emphasis upon sentimentality that in- 
evitably degrades the intentions of the com- 
poser. He and the orchestra were the in- 
struments, and through them Brahms 
spoke in a common language, unmistak- 
ably, and with the accent of beauty. W. 


Juilliard Alumni Conduct Orchestra 


Orchestra of the Juilliard School of 
Music, H. Arthur Brown and Arthur 
Plettner, conducting. School auditorium, 
Noy. 23, evening: 


Overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 


Mozart 
Mr. Brown conducting 
Symphony in D Minor..............006: Franck 
Mr. Brown conducting 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor...... Beethoven 
Mr. Plettner conducting 
‘Les Préludes’, Symphonic Poemi......... Liszt 


r. Plettner conducting 


Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Plettner are 
alumni of the Juilliard School of Music. 
The former is now the conductor of the 
El Paso Symphony and the latter of the 
Chattanooga Symphony. They were given 
a rousing welcome both by fellow alumni 
and the remainder of the large audience. 
Mr. Brown led an excellent performance 
of the Mozart Overture and the Franck 
work had full justice done it. Mr. Plett- 
ner’s reading of the Beethoven Fifth was 
capable and that of the somewhat faded 
Liszt work stimulating. The orchestra 
played exceedingly well throughout the 
evening. N. 


Women’s Chamber Orchestra Heard 


The Women’s Chamber Orchestra of 
New York, conducted by Jeannette 
Schreerer, opened its third season with a 
concert in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Nov. 28. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was Virginia Coy, a member of the 
ensemble, who was heard in Handel’s Con- 
certo in B Minor for viola and orchestra. 
Of Major interest also was the ‘Sym- 
phonie Spirituelle’ by Asger Hamerik 


Danish-American composer who for many 
years was director of the Peabody Con- 





servatory of Music. The program also 
listed Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ Overture, 
Busch’s Divertimento for thirteen solo in- 
struments, Debussy’s ‘Prelude, Cortege et 
Air de Danse’ and Liszt’s First ‘Mephisto’ 
Waltz. M. 


Toscanini Conducts Verdi ‘Requiem’ 
for Hospital Benefit 

The NBC Symphony and the Westmin- 
ster Choir under the baton of Arturo Tos- 
canini joined in a performance of the Verdi 
‘Manzoni’ Requiem in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 23. The soloists were 
Zinka Milanov, soprano; Bruna Castagna, 
contralto; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, and Ni- 
cola Moscona, bass. The concert was given 
as a memorial for the late Alma Gluck, 
who under the baton of Toscanini, sang 
many times at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The proceeds of the concert went 
to the Alma Gluck Zimbalist Memorial of 
the Roosevelt Hospital. The requiem was 
preceded by Verdi’s ‘Te Deum’. The entire 
concert was broadcast as one of the series 
of Saturday night events. N. 


MILSTEIN APPEARS 
IN OMAHA RECITAL 


Violinist Heard in Tuesday 
Musical Club Series—Local 
Events Listed 


Omana, Neb., Dec. 5.—Nathan Mil- 
stein was greeted by a capacity audi- 
ence on Nov. 19 at Central High School 
Auditorium in a recital under the aus- 
pices of the Tuesday Musical Club. The 
highlight of the program, the Sonata in 
F Major, Op. 24, of Beethoven, brought 
out the able cooperation at the piano of 
Artur Balsam, the accompanist. Mr. 
Milstein played superbly. 

On Nov. 17, at Joslyn Memorial Con- 
cert Hall, Beth Miller of Lincoln ap- 
peared in a piano recital. In five piano 
sonatas, ranging from Scarlatti to Scri- 
abine, she acquitted herself brilliantly. 
The Morning Musicale inaugurated its 
1940-41 season most auspiciously on 
Oct. 15 at Joslyn Memorial Concert 
Hall, by presenting Agnes George de 
Mille, with Sybil Shearer, Katherine 
Litz and Joseph Anthony. 


Welcome Marine Band 


Sponsored by the Omaha World- 
Herald, the U. S. Marine Band was 
heard recently in an evening concert, 
preceded by two in the afternoon, for 
young people. Under the baton of Capt. 
William F, Santelmann the work of the 
band was of fine quality. Soloists were 
Robert Isele, trombonist, and Charles 
Owen, xylophonist. 

In connection with the twelfth bien- 
nial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church of America, in local session, a 
chorus of 500 voices was assembled on 
Oct. 12 at the City Auditorium. Under 
the able direction of Oscar Lyders of 
Midland College, of Fremont, much ex- 
cellent work was done. Fritz Krueger, 
tenor, assisted as soloist, and collaborat- 
ing were Eloise West McNichols, or- 
ganist, and an orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces. 

Presenting Richard Crooks, at Central 
High School Auditorium on Oct. 26, the 
Tuesday Musical Club opened its cur- 
rent season most auspiciously. The 
house was completely sold out, not only 
for this concert, but for the entire series. 
He was in splendid voice and his con- 
sumate artistry won ovation after ova- 
tion His able accompanist was Fred- 
erick Schauwecker, who appeared, also, 
in a group of piano solos. 

The free concert at the Joslyn 
Memorial on Oct. 27 brought Esther 
Leaf, organist, assisted by Gladys Ham- 











streat May, pianist. 

The Matinee Musical Club has as- 
sumed the sponsorship of the newly or- 
ganized ‘Omaha Little Symphony’, an- 
nouncing three concerts during the com- 
ing season. Under the baton of Richard 
Duncan, of Omaha University, the or- 
chestra will be assisted by Percy Grain- 
ger and Virginia Haskins, soprano, 
guest artists. 

EpitH Louise WAGONER 


LAUTRUP CONDUCTS 
PORTLAND PLAYERS 


New Leader of Philharmonic, 
Succeeding Hodge, Opens 
Season 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 5.—The Port- 
land Philharmonic gave its first concert 
of the season on Nov. 26, conducted by 
Charles Lautrup, new leader of the or- 











Charles Lautrup 


chestra. The former conductor of the 
Philharmonic, Leslie Hodge, resigned 
on Sept. 28, declaring that local spon- 
sors had failed to obtain proper financ- 
ing of the orchestra. At present the 
Philharmonic is being aided by the 
Chamber of Commerce as well as by the 
WPA music division, and the list of 
sponsors includes the Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association, the Oregon Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the Portland 
Philharmonic Society, the state board 
of higher education, the city of Portland 
and the Musicians’ Mutual Association. 
Ticket sales and finances are being 
carried out with the active assistance of 
the Music Teachers’ Association and 
Mrs. Donald Spencer, former manager 
of the Portland Symphony. Paul Lemay 
will conduct the Portland Symphony in 
three broadcast concerts this year, 
though no concert season by that or- 
chestra is in prospect. F 





Eisenberg Plays for People’s Symphony 
Society 

Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, began his 
current concert season on Oct. 20 when 
he played for the People’s Symphony 
Society. Mr. Eisenberg played the 
Suite in C, No. 3, by Bach, a Brahms 
and a Beethoven sonata, in which the 
piano part was played by Joseph Bat- 
tista. During the next months, Mr. 
Eisenberg will take time from his teach- 
ing activities for an extensive tour. On 
Jan. 19, Mr. Eisenberg will be soloist 
with the New Friends of Music; in 
February, he will appear as soloist with 
the New Jersey Symphony Society. 
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ng, Miss Effenbach’s performances showed 
in unusual combination of self-command 
ind temperamental fire. 


William Beller, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 1, afternoon: 


‘Capriccio on the Departure of a_ Beloved 


PEE” an ahnatedines badse ocedeeds J. S. Bach 
Sonata in D Major...................-Mozart 
Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17; Toccata 

Schumann 
Two Preludes: D Minor and E Flat Minor 
Rachmaninoff 


Six ‘Surrealist Afterludes’: ‘2 children are 
menaced by a nightingale’; ‘Catch as 
catch can’; “The persistence of memory’; 
‘Personage throwing a stone at a bird’; 
‘Melancholy and mystery of a Street’; 
‘Mamma, Papa is wounded!’.Harold Triggs 

pe Seer Debussy 

‘Le tombeau de Couperin’: Prelude, For- 
lane, Rigaudon, Minuet, Toccata....Ravel 
In his playing of this program of com- 

prehensive range Mr. Beller proved that 
his equipment was fully equal to the most 
exacting demands made upon it. He was 
able to negotiate the Schumann Toccata 
and the double-note prelude in E flat minor 
by Rachmaninoff with fluent facility and 
well-poised control, and, as occasion of- 
fered, he revealed his command of a good 
singing tone of substantial texture. 

In general his admirable technical re- 
sources were scarcely matched by such 
qualities of imagination and emotion as he 
brought to bear upon his interpretations 
until he reached the set of ‘Surrealist 
Afterludes’ by Harold Triggs, and with 
these he effected a complete release from 
his previous repression, projecting the six 
tonal representations of paintings by 
Ernst, Picabia, Dali, Miro, de Chirico and 
Tanguy with zestful vitality and a vivid 
sense of whimsical picturization. The first 
two were played with particularly amusing 
effect, while the moodfulness of the ‘Melan- 
choly and mystery of a street’ was con- 
veyed with well-calculated subtlety. The 
same sympathetic responsiveness marked 
the pianist’s approach to the Debussy and 
Ravel compositions and at the end of the 
Ravel suite his audience insisted upon 
hearing extra numbers. 


Alton Jones, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 1, evening: 


Andante varié, in F Mimnor............. Haydn 
Nocturne in E Minor; Rondo in E Fiat 

DE. vdahtthatgep eb bbcncchens spe John Field 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35...... Chopin 
i 2 es cc ircieevabucad Debussy 
Two Preludes: D Major, Op. 23, No. 4; 

C Major, Op. 32, No. 1....... Rachmaninoff 
"Ee Tstand Spell’. s..cisciteve cee John Ireland 
SE UE oi 0 actscecvesedecesesesas Medtner 
pS ny Balakireff 


As far as his formal program was con- 
cerned, Mr. Jones, making his annual re- 
cital appearance, did his best playing of 
the evening in the opening Haydn Andante, 
varié, of which he gave a stylistically well- 
considered performance, with neatly turned 
embroidery passages in the variations, 
and in the group of Debussy, Rachmani- 
noff, Ireland and Medtner numbers, to- 
wards which he seemed to be especially 
sympathetic, the seldom-heard Rachmani- 
noff D Major Prelude and the Medtner 
‘Fairy Tale’ receiving particularly effective 
treatment. 

Then in a series of short encore num- 
bers by Shostakovich, Prokofieff and 
others at the end he showed himself to be 
conspicuously in his element in pieces of 
a genre requiring grace and a touch of 
humor. Throughout the evening he played 
with clean facility and good tonal quality 
and again revealed musical sensitiveness 
and taste in gratifying degree, if no pro- 
iound emotional reaction or the impetus 
of a quickened imagination. In the Chopin 
sonata the well-thought-through first move- 
ment was the most convincing of the four, 
hereas the funeral march was somewhat 
annered and the last movement without 
any significance, while technically fluent. 

he Balakireff ‘Islamey’ was also played 
with considerable digital dexterity, though 
the barbaric fire and color that the spirit 

this music demands were lacking. 

The recital was attended by an audi- 





William Beller 


Alton Jones 


ence of gratifying numbers and respon- 
siveness. 


Friendship House Series 

Alice Howland, mezzo-soprano, Ber- 
nardo Segall, pianist; Ernst Silberstein, 
‘cellist, and the Perolé String Quartet: 
Joseph Coleman and David Mankovitz, 
violins; Lillian Fuchs, viola, and Ernst 
Silberstein, ’cello. Friendship House, Nov. 
19, evening: 

Sonata for Cello and Piano........ Karl Weigl 

Three Songs for Mezzo-Soprano and String 

ty ‘O Cricket, Sing!’, ‘Woe to Eyes 
hat Gaze Upon My Lover’ and ‘O Blessed 
CRORE Sicdei veces tesciachanets Karl Weigl 
Five Songs from ‘Travel Diary from the 
Austrian Alps’, with piano accompaniment: 
‘Convent in the Alps’, ‘Rainy Day’, ‘Hot 
Day on the Lake’, ‘Mountain Churchyard’ 
Re RO err Pree Ernst Krenek 
Four ‘Saudades do Brazil’, for piano 
Darius Milhaud 
Suite, ‘Piedigrotta 1924’ for piano: “Taran- 
tella scura’, ‘Notte e luna’ and ‘Lariula’ 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

String Quartet, Op. 41.......... Karol Rathaus 

This concert was the occasion of first 
performances in this country of three of 
the program features, the ’cello sonata and 
the group of songs by Karl Weigl and the 
set of songs by Ernst Krenek. 

The Weig! compositions all seemed to be 
impregnated by the spirit of the Romantic 
School, materialized, however, in up-to- 
date raiment. There was a compact archi- 
tectural feeling in the different movements 
of the ’cello sonata, as there were substan- 
tial musical ideas in the first and second 
movements especially, the Adagio being an 
example of long-lined lyricism such as is 
seldom found in modern works. The three 
songs were of definitely imaginative qual- 
ity and each was characterized by a suave 
melodic line and free structural treatment. 
The second and third made an especially 
favorable impression, the first being marred 
by a too loud accompaniment and a tempo 
too hurried for the nature of the text. 

The Krenek songs, musical settings of 
the composer’s meditations and observa- 
tions incident to a trip taken in the Aus- 
trian Alps, proved to be individual essays 
in the free handling of the song medium. 
The first is rather intriguing straightaway 
musical narrative uninterrupted from be- 
ginning to end and the ‘Rainy Day’ has a 
picturesque piano part of unusually charm- 
ing effect, while the somewhat gruesome 
‘Mountain Churchyard’ is the most dra- 
matic of the set. ‘Hot Day on the Lake’ 
is essentially a mood picture, while ‘Re- 
turn’ seemed the least effective on a first 
hearing. 

All the songs were sung by Miss How- 
land with vocal skill and musical intelli- 
gence. The instrumental playing in gen- 
eral was marked by vigor rather than tonal 
beauty or nice adjustment of balance. 
There was much applause for all the per- 
formers. 


Hyperion Society 

The Hyperion Society held its second 
meeting of the season at the home of its 
president, Henry Steigner on the evening 
of Nov. 14. The musical program was 
given by Gladys Tandler, soprano, and 
Mary Gale Hafford, violinist. Vera Tand- 
ler acted as accompanist for Miss Tandler, 
and Victor Tallarico for Miss Hafford. 


Paul Robeson, Baritone 
The program presented by Mr. Robeson 
in Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 27 
recalled his earlier recital in Carnegie Hall 
this season. And again the artist drew 
a capacity audience. Clara Rockmore, 
thereminist, served as assisting artist. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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'T nonune of what to give your friends and 
relatives? Why not give them a truly personal gift 
and have the pleasure and satisfaction that comes 
from a gift that is so genuinely appreciated . . . 


MUSICAL AMERICA 3 


“THE LEADING MUSICAL JOURNAL” 


is the deal Christmas Gift 4 
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ite ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 
a trifle. Simply make up your gift list and send it a 
to us with your remittance. See how you may very i 
economically present your friends with not one ( 
but 20 presents —a year’s subscription to MusIcaL : 
America. ... A source of lasting pleasure through- : 
out the year. (You may also renew your own sub- 
scription at the Special Christmas rates. ) 








Special Christmas Gift Rates ; 


One 1-Year Subscription, Regular Rate.... $3.00 bs 
Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate... 5.00 “4 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscriptions (each). . 2.00 y 


Canada—50c Per Year Additional . 
Foreign—$1.00 Per Year Additional 


Beautiful three-colored Xmas card will % 
be sent with your name as the donor. B 
SRST i 





MUSICAL AMERICA in 

STEINWAY BUILDING a 

113 WEST 571TH STREET ; 

NEW YORK As 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1940 


De Basil Ballet Offers Two New Works 





















Lifar’s ‘Pavane’, Schwezoff’s ‘The 
Eternal Struggle’ and Lich- 
ine’s ‘Prodigal Son’ Have Local 
Premieres 


WO additions to the repertoire of 

the De Basil Ballet Russe had their 
New York premieres on the evening of 
Nov. 25 at the Fifty-first Street The- 
atre: Igor Schwezoff’s “The Eternal 
Struggle’, using Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques in an orchestral arrange- 
ment by Antal Dorati, with scenery and 
costumes by Kathleen and Florence 
Martin; and Serge Lifar’s ‘Pavane’, 
with music by Fauré, costumes by José- 
Maria Sert and scenery by Prince 
Schervachidze. 

Experience has shown that when the 
ballet goes allegorical it gets into deep and 
dangerous waters, and Mr. Schwezoff’s 
ballet is nothing if not allegorical. A pro- 
gram note states that the theme “depicts 
the struggle of man against the wretched- 
ness and helplessness of Mankind. He is 
misled by Illusion and held up by Obses- 
sions, but through Visions of Beauty and 
Truth, he acquires Will Power and thus 
becomes the Victor”. In his unquestionably 
earnest attempts to portray all these strug- 
gles to Schumann’s music, which is 
scarcely adaptable to such ends, Mr. 
Schwezoff becomes so involved in his 
choreographic design and so _ melodra- 
matic in style that the results are emo- 
tionally mawkish and sometimes painfully 
naive. Nor do the scenery, which looks 
like stages in the life of the amoeba, or 
the helter-skelter costumes help matters. 

The Man was portrayed by Yura Ski- 
bine, who strove manfully to sustain a 


ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 
APPEARS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Robeson Opens University Artists 
Course with Local Chorus 

MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—The symphony 
season was preceded by two perform- 
ances of the Original Ballet Russe which 
stopped in Minneapolis en route to New 
York. Six ballets were presented with 
the Symphony under Antal Dorati: ‘Les 
Sylphides’, ‘Coq d’Or’, ‘Graduation 
Ball’, ‘Aurora’s Wedding’, ‘Chorear- 
tium’ and ‘Cinderella’. 

The first concert of the University 
Artists course was given by Paul Robe- 
son, and drew a capacity house. The 
recital afforded two interesting novel- 
ties: music on the theremin by Clara 
Rockmore, and a performance in con- 
junction with the University Singers, 
led by Earle Killeen, of the ‘Ballad for 
Americans’. je Os 
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role which consists mainly in striking 
rather sophomoric poses, which suggest 
that what the young man needs is a good 
dose of physic rather than “visions of 
beauty and truth”. Nina Verchinina as the 
Woman certainly “gave”, as stage parlance 
puts it, and she seemed to enjoy her part 
in the emotional abandon of the work. 
Tamara Toumanova was a decorative II- 
lusion; Sono Osato danced Beauty; Ma- 
rina Svetlova was Truth; and Borislav 
Runanine represented Will. The audience 
welcomed the work with shouts of enthu- 
siasm. 

‘Pavane’ consists of two enormous cos- 
tumes, whose paniers almost fill the stage, 
worn by Maids of Honor of the Spanish 
court, around which and whom two gen- 
tlemen maneuver in the space which is 
left over. A Dwarf with a parrot adds a 
grotesque touch to the atmosphere. Tamara 
Grigorieva, Irina Zarova, Borislay Ru- 
nanine, Yura Skibine and Yura Lazovsky 
were the dancers involved. They deserve 
better material. 

The evening opened with a fresh and 
delightful performance of the revised ‘Syl- 
phides’ which for once in a blue moon is 
being danced with fine coordination and 
spirit on the part of the corps de ballet. 
It closed with Lichine’s gay, impudent and 
ingenious ‘Graduation Ball’, 


Lichine’s ‘Prodigal Son’ Has Premiere 


One of the most vigorous and interesting 
ballets of recent seasons was the main at- 
traction on the evening of Nov. 26, when 
David Lichine’s version of “The Prodigal 
Son’, with music by Prokofieff and 
scenery and costumes by Georges Roualt, 
had its New York premiere. With a time- 
less parable for subject matter, with Rou- 
alt’s magnificent décor and Prokofieff’s 
excellent music to aid him, Lichine has 
risen brilliantly to the occasion and has 
created a ballet which is full of choreo- 
graphic invention, dramatic power and a 
splendid, if at times over-exuberant, sense 
of theatre. The work was first produced 
by the Diaghileff Ballet in a version by 
Georges Balanchine in Paris in 1929, but 
Lichine’s choreography is entirely his own 


and is reported by people who saw the 
original production to be quite different in 
style. 

The ballet opens as the Son, full of high 
spirits and impudent self-assurance, sets 
off with two companions to lead a gay life. 
The second scene finds him in a tavern, 
where he meets and dances with a Siren, 
gets very drunk and is robbed of his money 
and clothes by his fellow roisterers. When 
he recovers consciousness he suffers an 
agony of remorse and drags himself to his 


Scenes from the Recent Ballet Productions Are (Left) 
‘Prodigal Son’ by Lichine, and (Below) ‘Protee’ 


father’s gate, where he is found by his 
sisters. His father finally takes him into 
his arms and carries him into the house. 
Each of these episodes is convincingly 
portrayed in a keenly imaginative style 
with a plenitude of movement. 

Lichine is a wholly convincing Son; Di- 
mitri Rostoff again proves himself a su- 
perb mime as the Father; Sono Osato, in 
her finest role, dances with magnificent 
vitality and allure; Boris Belsky and Lo- 
rand Andahazy as the Companions are ex- 
cellent ; Ludmilla Lvova and Sonia Orlova 
are appealing as the Sisters; and Alberto 
Alonso makes a colorful vagabond. 

A lively performance of ‘Aurora’s Wed- 
ding’ rounded out the evening. Riabou- 
chinska and Jasinsky danced the ‘Blue 
Bird’ brilliantly and Baranova and Petroff 
won an ovation with their performance of 
the pas de deux of Aurora and Prince 
Charming. Antal Dorati conducted. 


Cinderella Is Performed 

Michel Fokine’s version of ‘Cinderella’ 
was offered on the afternoon of Nov. 16. 
With sumptuous costumes and scenery by 
Nathalie Gontcharova and a not-so-sump- 
tuous score by Frederic d’Erlanger, the 
ballet charmed its audience, which was 
largely composed of children. Among the 
principal dancers were Riabouchinska as 
Cinderella; Paul Petroff as the Prince; 
Tamara Grigorieva as the Fairy God- 
mother; and H. Algeranoff and Marian 
Ladre as the wicked sisters. The other bal- 
lets of the matinee were ‘Cotillon’ and 
‘Graduation Ball’. Rosert SABIN 


Roland Gundry Begins Tour 


Roland Gundry, violinist, has begun 
a heavy concert schedule that will take 
him to thirty-seven cities this season. 
He will make appearances in Winnipeg, 
Stevens Point, Calgary, Everett, Olym- 
pia, Hammond, St. Joseph, Portsmouth, 
New York, Atlanta, Waco, Commerce, 
Laredo, Lubbock, Piqua, Schenectady, 
Middletown, Mt. Vernon, Aberdeen, 
Centralia, Danville, Peterboro, Guelph, 
Kingston, Muskegon, Keokuk, London- 





Canada, Hamilton, New Kensington, 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, Vincennes, 
Galesburg, Wichita, Fergus Falls an: 
Minot. 


TORONTO ATTENDS 
ENSEMBLE EVENTS 


Hart House and Musical Art 
Quartets Play—Don Cossack 
Chorus Appears 


Toronto, Dec. 5.—The Hart House 
Quartet gave the first of four chambe 
music concerts in Hart House Theatre 
on Oct. 15, This was the initial con- 
cert of the seventeenth season of the 
well known quartet, whose members are: 
James Levey, first violin; Adolphe Kol- 
dofsky, second violin; Milton Black- 
stone, viola; and Boris Hambourg, ’cel- 
list. The program of the first concert 
included: Quartet in F by Ravel, Quar- 
tet in D Op. 18, No. 3 by Beethoven; 
Quartet in E Minor by Smetana. 

The Musical Art Quartet opened the 
forty-third season of the Women’s Mus- 
ical Club of Toronto on Oct. 21. The 
quartet played on this, its first appear- 
ance in Toronto, to a capacity audience 
in Hart House Theatre. The major 
work on the program was Brahms’s 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, supple- 
mented by shorter numbers by Schubert, 
Bloch, Hadyn and as an encore Glazun- 
off’s ‘Interlude.’ 

The Don Cossacks Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, sang in Massey Hall 
on Oct. 15. A large and enthusiastic 
audience gave the singers a warm re- 
ception. The program following that of 
former years was made up of Russian 
music; Greek church ritual; folk-songs 
and Cossack war songs. Commemorat- 
ing the centenary of the birth of Tchai- 
kovsky, the chorus added a song based 
on familiar melodies of the great Rus- 
sian composer. 








Rosert H. Roserts 





PitTsBurRGH, Pa., Dec. 3. — Alton 
Jones, pianist, was presented in recital 
at the Stephen Foster Memorial on 
Nov. 20 by the Student Faculty Asso- 
ciation and Concert Hour Committee. 
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Iso Briselli 


Violinist 
“Playing touched by the flame of 
Singing Beauty.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
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ANN ARBOR HEARS 
MANY RECITALISTS 


Choral Union Series Brings Don 
Cossacks, Anderson and 
Serkin 


Ann Arpor, Dec. 5.—The sixty- 
second annual Choral Union Concert 
Series brought the Don Cossack Chorus 
back to Hill Auditorium on Nov. 18. 
Under the dynamic leadership of Serge 
Jaroff, they ran the gamut from re- 
ligious songs and simple folk airs to 
wild military music. 

The series opened with the return of 
Marian Anderson, whose appearance 
not only filled the 5,000 seats in Hill 
Auditorium but called for hundreds of 
chairs on the stage. New to Ann Ar- 
bor were South American songs by 
Villa-Lobos, with fine accompaniments 
by Franz Rupp at the piano. A group 
of Schubert Lieder and four Negro 
Spirituals were also high points of the 
program. 

Rudolf Serkin, who scored a hit at 
the 1939 May Festival, returned to Hill 
Auditorium on Nov. 7 to be greeted by 
a demonstrative audience which again 
overflowed on to the stage. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s C Major Fan- 
tasia and Fugue and G Major Sonata, 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’, Reger’s 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Telemann, Mendelssohn’s ‘Rondo Ca- 
priccioso’ and two Paganini-Liszt Ca- 
prices. Mr. Serkin was recalled many 
times and was generous with encores. 

Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University Musical Society, has listed 
several major events for this Winter 
series, not the least of which is a Sun- 
day’s broadcast concert by the New 
‘ York Philharmonic-Symphony. Under 
the direction of John Barbirolli, they 
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were to go on the air from Hill Audi- 
torium, playing Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B Flat, Mendelssohn’s A 
Major Symphony and the Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius. 


School of Music Series Opened 


The University School of Music, un- 
der the leadership of Earl V. Moore, is 
also having a gala recital series. The 
Symphony, conducted by Thor Johnson, 
opened the season with an all American 
program comprising works by John 
Powell, Randall Thompson and Eric 
DeLamarter. Palmer Christian, who 
was soloist in the DeLamarter Concerto 
for organ and orchestra, was heard 
again in a recital in Hill Auditorium on 
Nov. 6, when he played organ music of 
Buxtehude, Bach, Krebs, Stamitz and 
Rheinberger. 

The Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre was 
the ideal setting for a chamber music 
recital by George Poinar and Friede 
Schumacher whose recent program in- 
cluded sonatas by Mozart, Brahms and 
Conklin, Also in the Lydia Mendelssohn 
Theatre was heard a joint recital by 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, accompanied by 
Joseph Brinkman, and John Kollen, 
pianist, on Noy. 17. Mr. Hackett de- 
lighted the audience with seldom heard 
songs of Santoliquido and Giulia Recli. 
Mr. Brinkman was superb at the piano, 
as was Mr. Kollen, who opened the pro- 
gram with a Mozart Sonata and closed 
it with a Chopin Barcarolle and a De- 
bussy group. HeLten MILLER CuTLer 


LOS ANGELES WPA 
MEN LED BY WECKER 


Guy and Lois Maier and Lee 
Pattison Play Bach Work 
—American Music Given 


Los ANGELEs, Dec. 4. — Two-piano 
recitals abound in the land, and now the 
two Maiers, Lois and Guy, have started 
a three-piano cycle with Lee Pattison. 
The first performance was given with 
the WPA Southern California Sym- 
phony in the Los Angeles Embassy 
Auditorium on Nov. 20. They played the 
Bach Concerto in C for three pianos 
with Carl Wecker, supervisor of South- 
ern California’s music project, conduct- 
ing. 

Lois Maier is an addition to the duo 
to depend upon. She has technical as- 
surance, good piano tune and balances 
her husband’s more volatile tempera- 
ment. Pattison played first piano and 
was liaison officer between the conduc- 
tor and all three pianists. 

Wecker made his debut as a conduc- 
tor locally, with Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s 
Cave’ overture. He has magnetism for 
an audience and controls his orchestra 
with skill, giving the players all the 
freedom they can use in their present 
middle state of efficiency. He has too 
many baton flourishes, but his knowl- 
edge of the scores he conducts is unmis- 
takably thorough. 


Beckett Score Played 


Wheeler Beckett’s Symphony in C 
Minor was the American work chosen 
for this program and its smoothly writ- 
ten, romantic style pleased. The work 
is too long for the few ideas Beckett had 
to put into it, but it shows taste and 
craftsmanship and the instrumentation 
is altogether grateful. 

The following WPA concert, on Nov. 
27, was conducted by Albert Coates and 
had two novelties: Eugene Zador’s ‘Co- 
lumbus’ in concert form and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Symphony, ‘Penn- 
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sylvania’, his first. Both were repeated 
performances. 

The beauty and dignity of the poetic 
idea of the voyage of Columbus, cul- 
minated in a dramatic reading without 
music by Vera de Villiers. She took the 
solo part of the Queen of Spain in the 
opera and proved to have the command- 
ing presence and clear enunciation need- 
ful. Paul Keast, baritone, was an im- 
pressive Columbus and Henry Korn, a 
dramatic Saracen. 


Cadman’s Symphony holds together. 
Its movements are musically related but 
not bound. Some of it is illustrative of 
events in the very American life of this 
composer, the forest murmurs, the noise 
of the steel foundries of Pittsburgh, the 
primitive rhythms of the Indian—which 
he has utilized with musical knowledge 
and intelligence. The work, Surpasses 
anything Cadman has produced, in pur- 
poseful ideas, and in instrumentation, 
certainly. 


Dance Group Seen 


The Horton Modern Dance Group 
gave its first program of the season 
Nov. 15 at the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre, 
beginning with ‘Something to Please 
Everybody’ after the manner of a va- 
riety show. It was successful, especially 
with the young university crowd who 
attended. The percussive music by Lou 
Harrison, the art direction by William 
Bowne and, above all, the new theatre 
sense of the choreographer, Lester 
Horton, made this evening’s entertain- 
ment a step in advance of anything this 
small group of serious dancers has done 
here. 


Homer Simmons presented a new vio- 
lin concerto in an ‘Adventure’ program 
on Nov. 17 and 18 with Frances For- 
ster, violinist, accompanied by a string 
quintet. It had four movements based 
on Biblical mottoes and the themes were 
original, and the fugue, clearly defined 
and well spaced. Simmons uses music 
colors skillfully in the strings and brings 
in a chordal strength by way of the 
piano. The solo violin part is interest- 
ing but unnecessarily full of high jumps 
and strange intervals. It has a cadenza 
that is reminiscent of the Bach Cha- 
conne. 

IsABEL Morse Jones 
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AITKEN PLAYS CLEMENTI 
SONATA IN REVISED FORM 


Pianist Gives Recital at Frick Gallery— 
To Appear as Soloist with 
Philharmonic 

Webster Aitken, pianist, in his first 
New York concert of the season at the 


Frick Gallery on Nov. 3, began his 
program with a 
Clementi Sonata, 


played in the re- 
vised edition. This 
was the first time 
that the composi- 
tion had been 
played in America 
with Clementi’s 
final corrections. 
The composer had 
revised all his so- 
natas, but because 

of the Napoleonic 
Webster Aitken wars, the eae. 
tions did not reach his publishers, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel in time for publication. 
Clementi’s revisions finally found their 
way to the Library of Congress, where 
Mr. Aitken discovered them. 

Mr. Aitken will be soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der Bruno Walter on Feb. 1, when he 
will play a Mozart concerto. He will 
appear as soloist with the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic on March 20 and with the 
Salt Lake City orchestra in Utah on 
March 25. He was to make his debut 
in Pittsburgh on Dec. 4, playing there 
with the New Friends of Music. 

He recently returned from Montreal, 
where he gave a sonata recital. He will 
give a recital in Plainfield, N. J., 
on Dec, 10, in Schenectady on Jan. 23, 
at Annapolis, Md., on Feb. 9, and in 
Perth Amboy, N. J., on March 12. 








Opera Artists Coaching with Lina Coen 


Singers who are at present coaching 
with Lina Coen, pianist and accompanist, 
include Rose Pauly, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association who, on Nov. 
21, was acclaimed in ‘Salome’ with the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Marjorie Hess, so- 
prano, scored recently as Musetta with 
the San Carlo Opera Company in Chi- 
cago. Emery Darcy, tenor, one of the 
new members of the Metropolitan Opera, 
is preparing roles with Miss Coen. 
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An Interview with Sibelius 


(Continued from page 11) 
conductor, a topnotch interpreter of Si- 
belius scores, who enjoys the special favor 
of the composer. Mrs. Sibelius has told 
him, “There is a strange affinity between 
you and my husband, the like of which I 
have never seen before”. Well, it was com- 
forting to make the visit in such company. 
At last I expected to find the master plain 
himself, at ease for once, off guard. Not 
the gracious but reserved grand seigneur 
strangers remember, the baffling personality 
carried away in memory from my earlier 
trips to Jarvenpaa! And I was not disap- 
pointed in my expectation. 


A Visit with Sibelius in Town 

As we neared Sibelius’s door, I must 
have felt somewhat like Runeberg’s be- 
loved-to-be when she first arrived at Por- 
yoo, the home town of Finland’s national 
poet. “To think that the greatest poet of 
Finland, of all the North, walks these 
streets”, she is reported to have cried out 
ecstatically. “To think that he breathes 
this very air!” We paused at the entrance 
to the six-story stone and brick apartment 
house which answered to the address given 
us. We failed to locate the name we sought 
among the door bells. One bell, however, 
was unmarked. “That’s our number”, said 
Simila and rang. 

We were let in, on the third floor or so, 
by a middle-aged woman servant, who 
helped us off with our coats and showed us 
into the living room. The first object to 
greet the eye was a grand piano, on top of 
which rested a magnificent guitar-like in- 
strument. There were mo scores or any 
other articles of musical nature in sight. 
The furniture was of simple but artistic 
modern design, the little of it there was— 
four or five chairs, a rug, a floor vase full 
of flowers, a tobacco table loaded with the 
inevitable cigar boxes. On the one full- 
length wall hung two small relief sculp- 
tures by contemporary Finnish artists, one 
recognizable as a Vainé Aaltonen, who is 
beginning to occupy the world position in 
the plastic art that Sibelius does in music. 
A second wall was practically all window, 
on the sill of which were flowers and a 
miniature statue of a nude girl. A third 
wall, largely broken to form an open en- 
trance to other rooms, had another small 
relief. The doorway revealed modest fur- 
nishing also in superb taste in the next 
room, the flowers and vines at the window 
showing how close a companion to the 
family nature must always be; a closed 
door beyond hid what I imagined to be the 
master’s work shop. The fourth wall of the 
room we were in was made up for the most 
part of the great partitioned door through 
which we had come. When the partitions 
were swung back, the open doorway seemed 
to double-frame a large oil painting set to 
center it in the hallway. I had seen the 
picture before at Jarvenpaa—a wild winter 
landscape painted by the late Pekka Halo- 
nen, long a neighbor of Sibelius—and the 
fact that the composer carries it around 
with him should prove it a particular fa- 
vorite. Its immediate effect is like a dash 
of snow in your face. It is the last thing 
met as you leave the apartment, and 
deepens the prevailing impression that 
Sibelius never, in his heart, leaves his 
woods behind when he comes into the city. 
This incidentally offers an explanation 
how he was able to write his Arctic Sec- 
ond Symphony while in Italy. 

Bold footsteps of a man at home an- 
nounced to us the approach of Sibelius 
from a neighboring room. He still walks 
with a stride like an athlete. A stranger 
would have found it impossible to believe 
that the unseen walker was a man of sev- 
enty-five. Far it is from the tottering step 
of senility! 


Composer Still Youthful in Spirit 

“He is still just as fiery and buoyant as 
he was in youth”, his wife says. “As far 
as his spirit goes, there is not the faintest 
hint of old age about him. Often it seems 
to me that he is still the untamed youth 
of the days of our courtship”. 

The impression of physical vigor in the 


sound of his footfall was heightened by 
his show of high spirits as soon as Sibelius 
strode into the sitting room to greet us. 
“Welcome”, he said simply but warmly in 
his deep nervous voice. All smiles, he shook 
hands with a strong grasp. Big, manly, 
sensitive hands, his. “You will have some- 
thing to drink, of course?” and he called 
out to the servant to attend us. We sat 
down. “You act host, Martti’, he said to 
my companion; “after all, this is half your 
home”. He beckoned Simila to do the pour- 
ing. “You see, I’m- not drinking. Please 
excuse me”, Certainly the last word in 
honest politeness. 

We chatted nearly two hours. There 
seemed no end to what interested Sibelius. 
He talked under high pressure of interest 
about nearly everything on earth and be- 
yond, about the war, about music naturally 
enough, about the past and present, and 
the future order politicians are advertising, 
about personalities, like Stokowski and Ta- 
gore (who, in his opinion, might have be- 
come, had he pleased, a better musician 
than some of the world famous holy ter- 
rors of the modern movement) about 
Roosevelt and Toscanini, about oriental 
mysticism, about Simila’s recent concert 
and opera successes, about the rationing of 
coffee and sugar, trans-Atlantic mail dif- 
ficulties, the migration of gifted Jews from 
Europe to America. About almost every 
subject, except women—an odd oversight! 

The composer’s only mention of the other 
sex was to remark that his wife was out 
visiting and hence could not join us. How 
well I remember the absent woman of the 
household, from an earlier meeting at Jar- 
venpaa, her attractive modesty, kindly 
manner, ready smile. Despite her practiced 
ability to put the humblest at ease in her 
presence, I must confess to have undergone 
a fleeting sensation of discomfort, a species 
of startled embarrassment, at the moment 
of discovery of her keen native intelligence 
rarely met in a housewife. Here in Fin- 
land, in whatever connection Mrs. Sibelius 
is mentioned, it is with infinite respect. 
“What a beautiful person”, is the exclama- 
tion most often heard to describe her. Her 
beauty is anything but the skin-deep kind, 
for it reaches far back into Finnish cul- 
tural history, to which her family, the 
Jarnefelts, have contributed a large share 
of distinguished figures. 


Influence of Composer’s Wife 

If some reporter ever ventured to spring 
on Sibelius the trusty ace of interviewers, 
“To what do you owe your success?” he 
might well counter with the standby an- 
swer, “I owe it all to my wife”. For there 
is reason to believe that, although the com- 
poser would have written masterpieces 
without ever having met his wife, he would 
not have written so many of them. It is 
her self-sacrificing devotion to his welfare 
that has saved her husband from many a 





Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 29) 


merous curtain calls after each act at- 
tested the audience’s approval. 

Miss Novotna had the worthy co-efforts 
of Tito Schipa, as Alfredo, giving his usual 
sensitive interpretation and Alexander 
Sved, the new baritone, by the beauty of 
his singing as the elder Germont, deepened 
the favorable impression created in his first 
appearance. Mr. Abravanel conducted. 

A repetition of ‘Il Trovatore’ on Nov. 
15, brought three changes in principals, 
with Naomi Cook, soprano, and Suzanne 
Sten, mezzo-soprano, making their debuts. 

Miss Cook’s voice was full-bodied and 
rich with warmth and color. She essayed 
the Leonora music with ease and seemed 
quite at home in her first operatic assign- 
ment. Miss Sten’s Azucena was well acted, 
although her voice at times seemed a bit 
too light for the part. Arthur Carron 
seemed to find the part of Manrico to his 
liking and gave a_ well-disciplined per- 
formance, singing with ease. Q. 


disaster, perhaps even premature death. 
The late Robert Kajanus once remarked 
that as a youth Sibelius, sober, was “like 
the rest of us intoxicated”, so original and 
uninhibited was his enthusiasm for life. 
Early friends used to predict for him a 
“meteoric rise and sudden extinction”. And 
he might have lived up to dire expectations 
but for the grace of his wife. 

The powerfully impressive gentleman 
chatting away to us was hard to associate 
with the reckless young genius of half a 
century back, with the practical joker sur- 
viving contemporaries remember. An inci- 
dent that still makes one old Finnish sena- 
tor merry to recall concerned the loss of a 
third coat by Sibelius, through sheer im- 
pulse. (Goodness knows how many arti- 
cles of clothing he has lost in his time at 
the service of Geskscterins) The composer 
was once taking a walk with some com- 
panions, when they rounded a corner to 
face a horse-drawn droshky approaching 
them. Without warning, Sibelius tore off 
his coat, rushed at the horse, and threw 
the garment over the animal’s head, blind- 
folding it. Strange? The senator sums it 
up as just an instinctive response to an 
unexpected situation, a bizarre gesture, a 
fantastic declaration of personal indepen- 
dence. 

Talking with Sibelius, I again, as before, 
got the feeling that the range of his infor- 
mation is unique among men of art. The 
fund of facts of every kind at his tongue’s 
tip seems inexhaustible. His wide knowl- 
edge is built on a solid foundation of 
learning, largely classical—quoting from 
Latin and Greek authors, in the original 
and in follow-up translation, is a habit with 
him. How he manages to do all his read- 
ing, in view of his tremendous musical out- 
put, escapes being a mystery only on the 
testimony of his wife that he reads “with 
incredible speed”. His library would do 
credit to a collector-bookworm. Unlike so 
many classical scholars, he keeps a weather 
eye open on daily events. His wife relates, 
“While I have myself barely scanned the 
headlines, he seems already to have read all 
and remembered all”. 

The mere mention of some eminent name 
in practically any field of endeavor might 
evoke from him the sort of eager inquiries 
that indicate that he already had the curi- 
osity on the subject which presupposes 
much earlier information. Mention of 
Shostakovich, the young Soviet composer, 
caused the remark: “I know his work. 
Why, he’s hardly more than a boy yet, and 
writing such music”. Mention somebody 
like Alfred Einstein, musicologist now liv- 
ing in exile from Germany in the United 
States: yes, Sibelius knows his early ca- 
reer as a critic and scholar in Berlin. Men- 
tion Tagore, the Hindu poet: Sibelius has 
admiringly read his poems, Other musician 
refugees in America, like Schénberg and 
Stravinsky: lively questions asked about 
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Maria Hussa as Manon, the Role 
of Her Debut 


PU 


Moore to Sing in ‘Manon’ 

The Chicago Opera will give a gala 
New Year’s eve performance of ‘Manon’ 
with Grace Moore, Tito Schipa and 
George Czaplicki in the principal roles. 


their present activities. In respect to some 
celebrities Sibelius has no _  flatteri ig 
opinion, but his critical murder is usua'ly 
of the painless quality of death from c: 
bon-monoxide. Of certain colleagues 
says: “They are eclectics. Now they make 
believe they are Handel, now Bach, now 
Mozart, sometimes even me” (here a 
sharp, smiling look at us). “It proves that 
they are without roots, without so much 
as soil”, America may have something sig- 
nificant to say in music, he believes. “You 
Americans are beginning to show real stuff 
by now”. 


No Belief in New Renaissance 


As for the much talked-about coming 
post-war new order for Europe and the 
world, “I have lived too long and been dis- 
illusioned too often to trust in myself as a 
prophet”. Nevertheless, Sibelius does risk 
the notion that no radical change for the 
better in the affairs of mankind might be 
expected. “I cannot believe in any new 
renaissance. I have seen many revolutions 
in my time, all hailed of course as the hope 
of tomorrow. My disillusionments conspire 
to make me think of the future in no better 
terms than of the not very happy past”. 

Last winter’s Russian war had brought 
sorrow right into the Sibelius home. “My 
brother’s son Jussi was killed. Oh, he was 
a splendid young fellow. At the age of 
thirteen he fought in our war for indepen- 
dence in 1918—imagine one so young. But 
you couldn’t stop him. Not only that, but 
the next year, when only fourteen, he ran 
away from home to fight with the foreign 
volunteers for the freeing of Estonia. Be- 
fore he could be sent back, he saw plenty 
of action. Now he had to die, poor boy”. 

Every day of the war, Sibelius says, 
enemy warplanes flew over their house. 
But although the foreign press printed 
persistent news stories during the first days 
of the invasion of Finland that Sibelius 
had been killed or wounded by bombs, the 
nearest he got to scenes of disaster was 
the impact of sound waves. “We could hear 
bombs exploding here and there along the 
path of the planes, but they never hit near 
us. Once, however, a plane did make a dan- 
gerous swoop down above us. It was an 
exciting sight”. 

The nervous, expressive face, crowned 
by his great bald head, reflected, almost 
acted out, the drama of the experience. 
Sibelius can indulge in outright excitement 
as he talks, his eyes burning, his words 
tumbling forth in a torrent. The verbal 
expressions he uses are often of a brilliant 
literary quality. Oh, for another Boswell 
to sit at the feet of this master and faith- 
fully record his wit and wisdom, word for 
word! 

Yet, for all his straightforward enthu- 
siasm—sometimes he can’t wait to let you 
finish a sentence before plunging into a 
headlong flight of comment—over his 
whole being lies a paradoxical veil of re- 
straint. Like his music, which often rises 
to a fearful pitch of evocation, his personal 
enthusiasm is like a forest-fire up on wind- 
blown mountain heights seen through fog, 
from below in a valley. This may be an 
extravagant comparison, but are we not 
up against an extravagant problem in 
genius ? 

Occasionally, Sibelius lapsed into fleet- 
ing reverie, would glance out the window 
at the pine trees, taller than the house, in 
the yard. Oh, he had to have his trees 
around to look out upon, even in_ the 
city . . . and just a short distance farther 
was a wooded park, leading to lonely paths 
by the sea. When his gaze became thus 
abstracted, even for the briefest instant, 
we realized what Mrs, Sibelius meant 
when she had said of him that he inclines 
toward “solitary contemplation”, that “time 
means nothing to him; all is a single in- 
stant or infinity. Usually he hasn’t the least 
idea what day of the week it is’. His 
motto, she says, could be, “Noli me tan- 
gere—touch me not”. 

In the end, I knew, that although I had 
been one of the few fortunates to glimpse 
the master off his social guard, Sibelius 
must always remain essentially an enigma 
to other men. No biographer can ever im- 
prove upon Sibelius’s own self-portrait. It 
will always remain for posterity as his best 
likeness. It is a thumb-nail sketch in ‘wo 
words, namely: “I, Sphinx”’. 
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awrence Brown was Mr. Robeson’s ac- 
ompanist and joined him in the singing of 
the Spiritual ‘Every Time I Feel the 
Spirit’. Miss Rockmore’s accompanist was 
Eugene Helmer. 

The most substantial fare of Mr. Robe- 
son’s program were four songs by Mus- 
sorgsky. The Negro artist has made him- 
self something of a specialist in the inter- 
pretation of Russian music, and sang this 
group with all the richness and. warmth at 
his command. In addition to these were 
heard folk songs of several countries, and 
Negro Spirituals sung in the spirit and 
with the color that have brought fame to 
Mr. Robeson in this field. 

Miss Rockmore played three groups to 
justify her reputation as chief exponent of 
the theremin. Her most impressive offer- 
ing was a transcription of Nardini’s Con- 
cert in E Minor. 


Musical Art Quartet 


Sascha Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, vio- 
lins; William Hymanson, viola; Marie 
Roemaet Rosanoff, ’cello. Town Hall, Dec. 
2, evening : 

Quartet in D Minor (K. 421)..........Mozart 

Reereet inc OD ccccoceseacsees .. Shostakovich 

1artet in C Minor, Op. 51, No. 1....Brahms 

The first of the Musical Art Quartet’s 
series of concerts for this season framed 
the first public performance in this coun- 
try of the Shostakovich Quartet, Op. 49, 
composed in 1938. It immediately caught 
the fancy of the audience as the music 
revealed the composer in what one would 
like to consider his natural musical moods, 
in which his creative faculty expresses it- 
self without let or hindrance caused by 
any extraneous influences. 

The four short movements abound in 
spontaneous melodic material, some of 
which obviously derives from folk-music, 
while the viola solo of poignant pathos 
with which the second movement opens 
seems to well forth from a hitherto unsus- 
pected spring of human sympathy. The 
final Allegro suggests a scene of as exuber- 
ently festive gaiety as four stringed in- 
struments can well depict. The music of 
this work may not altogether escape the 
reproach of being somewhat “salon-ish”, 
but it is charming and as stimulating as 
old wine, and the proof of its potency was 
to be found in the quickened responsiveness 
of the four players when they took it in 
hand and the vitality, sparkle and tonal 
and technical polish that marked their per- 
formance of it after the tentative reading 
accorded the Mozart quartet, marred at the 
outset by uncertain intonation and through- 
out by lack of perceptive enthusiasm. 

The performance of the Brahms C 
Minor work happily maintained the stand- 
ard of well-adjusted ensemble, tonal vital- 
ity and keen interpretative awareness set 
for themselves by the Musical Art-ists with 
their projection of the Shostakovich novelty. 
A near-capacity audience was applausively 
appreciative. 


Doris Raynor, Soprano; Guido 
Bussinelli, Tenor 


_ Miss Raynor, a slip of a child, con- 
jecturally about twelve years old, appeared 
as the chief attraction of a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 23. 
Mr. Bussinelli substituted for another 
Singer who was unable to appear. 

Miss Raynor undoubtedly has talent. 
The voice in its middle register is sweet 
and developed in color far beyond its years. 
The lower scale is still raucous and al- 
though she sang high C’s without difficulty, 
the quality above the staff was spread, in- 
fantile and occasionally off pitch. For a 
child this age to be submitted to such a 
test as the ‘Addio’ from ‘La Bohéme’, the 
Brindisi from ‘La Traviata’, Mozart’s 
‘Allelujah!’ ‘Connais-tu le Pays’ and 
‘Depuis le Jour’, five arias, besides the 
duet from Act I of ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
and four songs of varied difficulty, shows 
lack of interest in some quarter. The 
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The Musical Art Quartet 


performance was that of a talented child 
but no more. What the child grows into, 
is a thing for conjecture, but continued 
public appearances with the voice in its 
present state of immaturity and style of 
production, can have only one end. 

Mr. Bussinelli displayed a small voice 
of strident quality, and has apparently 
copied the style of a well-known tenor 
whom he resembles, facially. Victor Stago 
played vigorous accompaniments. H. 


Béla Barték and Ditta Pasztory, Duo 


Pianists 
Town Hall, Nov. 24, evening: 
Geist Be We cise cnbtbe sexe sesstectedes Mozart 
"Mah WERED CC BOE onc cccccsctcevesencas Debussy 
Two Fugues from ‘The Art of the Fugue’ 


Four Pieces from ‘Mikrokosmos’: Chord’ sa 
Trill Study; Perpetuum Mobile; New Hun- 
garian Folksong; Chromatic Invention 

Barték 

Sonata in F Minor, Op, 34a............ Brahms 

This concert framed the first appearance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bartdék in a full two-piano 
program in this country and, as a natural 
consequence, it had a special interest for 
the Barték following, which, while not. on 
hand in very large numbers, was enthusi- 
astically applausive. 

The structural grasp of the creative mu- 
sician was in evidence in all the major 
works of the program, and there was ob- 
vious harmonious understanding between 
the two players in regard to all matters of 
interpretation. The fact that Mme. Pasz- 
tory is a former pupil of her husband was 
borne out by the similarity of their ap- 
proach to the keyboard, though the ulti- 
mate artistic effect of their performances 
was prejudiced by persistently percussive 
treatment of the instruments, with a re- 
sultant lack of tonal resonance and beauty, 
and by frequent inexactness of synchro- 
nization. 

It was in the two Bach fugues and the 
four pieces from Mr. Barték’s ‘Mikroko- 
mos’, arranged for two pianos, that the 
two pianists achieved their finest unity of 
ensemble. The spiritedly played Barték 
pieces evoked a demand for an extra num- 
ber at the end of the group, which was 
acceded to with a repetition of the ‘New 
Hungarian Folksong’, the most appealing 
of the set. The symphonic sonorities of 
the Brahms sonata proved to be better 
suited to the pianistic style of the per- 
formers than either the more fragile Mo- 
zart work or the impressionistic Debussy 
suite. Even so, Clara Schumann’s astute 
judgment in insisting that the music of this 
work, first composed as a string quintet, 
with two ‘cellos, and then re-written for 
two pianos, was not sufficiently effective as 
reduced to the sonorities of two pianos and 
should be re-cast for a piano. quintet, the 
form in which it is now most familiar, still 
remains valid. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 24, evening: 


Fantasie in C, Op. 15 (‘The Wanderer’); 
Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4.......... Schubert 
‘Marche Militaire’............. Schubert-Tausig 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor; Op. 39; 
Andante Spinato and Grande Polonaise, 
‘RRS er errr Chopin 
‘Sevilla’; ‘El Polo’; ‘Navarro’......... Albeniz 
EB SS Mompou 
Pantomime and ‘Ritual Fire Dance’ from ‘EI 
pe PR ee aoe ees Pe Falia 


— 


It was a far cry from the clear, frosty, 
fall night of this recital to the atmosphere 
of Spain, but no one who heard Mr, Ru- 
binstein’s magnificent performances of the 
Spanish music on this program could have 
failed to be transported completely to an- 
other world. For Mr. Rubinstein plays 
this music with a subtlety of color and 
mood and with an excitement which are 
truly incomparable. In such works as 
Albeniz’s ‘Navarro’ he evokes tremendous 
sonorities from the piano and in the next 
moment reduces the scale to a mere trickle 
of sound. His marvelous vitality and rhyth- 
mic sense makes these pieces true dance 
music, and their fascinating alternations 
of oriental languor and fierce energy are 
reflected in his playing with perfect 
fidelity. One can safely state that it would 
be impossible to play this music any better 
than Mr. Rubinstein does, and that leaves 
nothing more to be said! 

The exquisite taste and poetic sensibility 
of the pianist came to the fore in Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise. The 
melody of the andante was actually sung, 
with a flawless sense of phrasing, and 
the delicate arabesques and sweeping 
cascades of notes in the Polonaise were 
played with absolute clarity and purity of 
tone. Chopin playing of this quality is 
still a rarity of great price. Mr. Rubin- 
stein played the ‘Wanderer’ Fantasie bril- 
liantly, but it was in the adagio, where 
Schubert uses the ‘Wanderer’ melody, that 
he was at his best. No one can integrate 
a piece of music more beautifully than Mr. 
Rubinstein, and make the listener feel the 
core of the matter more clearly. Among 
the encores was a dazzling performance 
of Villa-Lobos’s ‘Polichinelle’. 


Adolf Busch, Violinist; Rudolf Serkin, 
Pianist 

In the course of the New Friends of 
Music concert in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 1, Mr. Busch suffered an at- 
tack of acute indigestion and was unable 
to collaborate with Mr. Serkin in the final 
work on the program the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata 
of Beethoven. Their series of concerts was 
devoted to the violin and piano sonatas of 
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that composer. Mr. Busch was taken ill 
during the playing of the A Major, the sec- 
ond on the program, continuing however in 
the performance until its completion, so 
maintaining the high excellence of his per- 
formance that his audience was unaware 
of his illness, but after having left the 
stage he became too ill to continue with 
the final work on the program. 

Ira Hirschmann, founder and president 
of the New Friends of Music, came to the 
platform and announced that because of 
Mr. Busch’s indisposition, the ‘Kreutzer’ 
Sonata could not be performed, but that 
Mr. Serkin would play the ‘Appassionata’ 
Sonata for piano. A doctor in the audience 
attended Mr. Busch and the violinist was 
taken to a hotel. The program, which was 
the last in this notable series, opened with 
the Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2. In 
his announcement from the stage, Mr. 
Hirschmann said that Mr. Busch and Mr. 
Serkin would play the ‘Kreutzer’ at a later 
concert in the series, W. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 

A capacity audience greeted Miss Ander- 
son in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 1, for her second appearance this sea- 
son. The concert was a benefit for the 
National Association of Day Nurseries. 
Miss Anderson offered two songs in Ger- 
man by Mozart, an aria from Franck’s 
‘Redemption’ and, among other works, a 
song, ‘Aureole’ by John Melvin Wyhle, a 
student at the Institute of Musical Art. 
There was a group of Spirituals and as en- 
cores, Miss Anderson added two more of 
these, and Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’. Kosti 
Vehanen was the accompanist. N. 


Bagby Musicale 

Artists appearing on Nov. 25 at the 
Bagby Musical Morning in the Waldorf 
Astoria, included Frieda Hempel, soprano; 
Jan Kiepura, tenor, and Roland Gundry, 
violinist. | Accompanists were Eugene 
Helmer, Otto Herz and Paul Ulanowsky. 

Mr. Gundry began the program with the 
Kreisler arrangement of Corelli's ‘La 
Folia’. Mme. Hempel offered an aria from 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and songs in 
German and French. Mr. Kiepura was 
heard in arias from ‘Aida’, ‘Manon’, “The 
Pearl Fishers’ and ‘La Bohéme’ as well as 
a group of Polish songs and Rossini’s ‘La 
Danza’. Mr. Grundy also played works 
by Tartini-Kreisler, Bach-Auer, Novacek, 
Desplanes-Nachez and Bazzini. 


Gustave L. Becker Testimonial 


A testimonial concert in honor of Gus- 
tave L. Becker was given in’Steinway Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 19 in the presence 
of a large audience. A widely ranging pro- 
gram was presented by Felix Robert Men- 
delssohn, ’cellist; Henry Holden Huss, 
composer-pianist ; James de la Fuente, vio- 
linist; Viola Steimann, soprano, and Lynne 
Rothman and Jeannette Kaye, pianists. 

Dr. Becker was represented on the pro- 
gram by his fine Romanzas for ’cello and 
for violin, an effective Rondo Scherzino 
for piano, and two songs, “The Rose and 
the Gardener’ and ‘Hungarian Song’. The 

(Continued on page 36) 
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James H. Rogers 


PASADENA, Catir., Nov. 30.—James 
Hotchkiss Rogers, composer, music critic 
and organist, died at his home here on 
Nov. 27. He was eighty-three years old. 
Mr. Rogers was born in Fair Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 7, 1857. He received his early 
education at Lake Forest Academy, IIL, 
and first studied organ under Clarence 
Eddy in Chicago. He then went to Berlin 
where he took piano under Loeschorn and 
Ehrlich, theory and organ with Rohde and 
organ with Haupt. He also studied organ 
with Guilmant and theory with Widor in 
Paris. Returning to the United States he 
taught for one year in Burlington, Iowa, 
and settled in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1883. 

By far the most important years of his 
activity were in Cleveland as he served 
as organist in the Euclid Avenue Temple 
for fifty years and was music-critic on 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer for seventeen 
years, quickly becoming one of the coun- 
try’s most important critics. Concurrently, 
he was organist at the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church for nineteen years, the Shaker 
Heights Neighborhood Church for one 
year, and the First Unitarian Church for 
thirty years. He retired in 1932, and made 
his home here thereafter. 


Mr. Rogers’s compositions reached the 
number of 300. To the general public he 
was best known through his song ‘At 
Parting.’ Another song, ‘Love Has Wings’, 
was featured by the late Marcella Sem- 
brich on her concert programs. He also 
composed many part songs, church an- 
thems, a setting of the Hebrew Service, 
several cantatas and a number of piano and 
organ pieces. His widow, one son, Stewart 
H. Rogers, and a daughter, Mrs. Marian 
Rogers Hickman, survive him. 





Kingsbery Foster 

Kingsbery Foster, former impresario and 
artist manager, died at Newport, Vermont, 
on Nov. 30, He was born in 1878 at Derby, 
Vermont, and graduated from Tufts Col- 
lege and Harvar “ Law School. He was a 
member of the firm of Foster and David, 
musical managers, and later entered busi- 
ness for himself. The past fifteen years he 
devoted to the building and managing of 
the Kingsbery Club Hotel at Derby. His 
brother Hiram E. Kingsbery, and a sister 
Patti W. Kingsbery survive him. 


Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—M. Sophia 
Ezerman, widow of D. Hendrik Ezerman, 
former manager of the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music, to which position she 
succeeded on his death in 1928, died in hos- 
pital here on Nov. 10. She was sixty-two 
years old. Born in Haarlem, Holland, she 
came to America about the turn of the 
century. She is survived by one son and 
one daughter. 
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Jan Kubelik 


PraGcur, Dec. 5.—Jan Kubelik, at one 
time one of the world’s greatest violinists, 
died here today. He was sixty years old. 

Jan Kubelik was born at Michle near 
Prague on July 5, 1880. He showed talent 
at an early age and had lessons from his 
father, who, though a gardener, was also 
a musician. He played in public as a small 
child and when twelve years old entered 
the Prague Conservatory where he became 
a pupil of Sevéik. His real debut was made 
in Vienna in 1898, after which he toured 
Europe with great success, playing in Lon- 
don on June 18, 1900, under Richter. He 
was always a particular favorite in the 
British capital. Concerts in Italy brought 
him the Order of St. Gregory from Pope 
Leo XIII. In 1902, the London Philhar- 
monic awarded him its Beethoven Medal. 

He made his American debut in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 2, 1901, with the New 
York Philharmonic under Emil Paur, play- 
ing the Paganini D Major Concerto, 
Spohr’s Eighth Concerto and Wieniawski’s 
‘Fantasy on Russian Themes’. His techni- 
cal ability was highly praised after this 
appearance, but his tone received less com- 
mendation. Notwithstanding this, he toured 
the country with continued success and 
made frequent tours subsequently, the last 
being in 1924, upon which he confined him- 
self to appearing in smaller cities and 
towns. He also made numerous visits to 
South America. His various tours brought 
him an enormous amount of money and his 
fortune at one time was estimated as being 
a million and a half dollars. 

In 1902 he married Countess Marianne 
Czaky-Szell, a member of one of the pa- 
triarchal Hungarian families and a great 
beauty as well. In 1918, they purchased the 
estate of Count Windischgratz, husband of 
the Archduchess Elisabeth of Austria. It 
was said that his hands were insured for 
$250,000 and that the ‘Emperor’ Stradiva- 
rius upon which he played was valued at 
$100,000. 

In 1932 his fortune was decimated, ow- 
ing to the drop in American securities, and 
he went into bankruptcy, placing his lia- 
bilities at $125,000. He assumed all his 
debts, however, although not legally 
obliged to do so, and gradually paid them 
off by concertizing. In spite of a severe 
motor accident in Paris and frequent at- 
tacks of rheumatism, he managed to con- 
tinue to appear. He had given numerous 
concerts with Nellie Melba and also with 
Wilhelm Bachaus. His wife and seven 
children survive him. One son, Raphael, 
is well known as a conductor and com- 
poser. He also traveled with his father in 
the capacity of accompanist. 





Alphonse Onnou 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 23.— Alphonse 
Onnou, organizer, director and for twenty- 
seven years first violinist of the Pro Arte 
String Quartet, died at his home here on 
Nov. 19, after an illness of several months. 
He was forty-six years old. The quartet 
was brought to Madison to play at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and each of its mem- 
bers also taught there. This was made 


possible through the generosity of four 
alumni of the university. Mr. Onnou was 
taken ill shortly after coming to Madison 
and was unable to assume his duties. His 
place was taken by Antonio Broas, formerly 
of the London String Quartet. Mr. Onnou 
who was a native of Belgium is survived 
by his mother, who still lives in that coun- 
try, and his wife, formerly Jeanne Tefois. 





Emilio Pizzi 

Mian, Nov. 30.—Emilio Pizzi, com- 
poser, died in the Verdi Home for aged 
musicians on Nov. 27, where he had been 
an inmate for some time. He was seventy- 
eight years old. Born in Verona, Feb. 2, 
1862, he studied at the Milan Conserva- 
tory under Ponchielli and Bazzini and 
graduated in 1884, He acted as director of 
the Bergamo Conservatory and organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in that city from 1897 
to 1900. The year following his graduation 
he took a first prize offered in Milan for 
a one-act opera with his work, ‘Lina’, and 
also won prizes for string quartets in Flo- 
rence. In 1889, he won a 5,000 lire prize 
in Bologna for his four-act opera, ‘Gugli- 
elmo Ratcliff. A one-act opera, ‘Gabriella’, 
written for Adelina Patti, was brought out 
by her in Boston in 1893. Another one-act 
work, ‘Rosalba’, written for the same diva 
in 1896, was not produced by her but 
brought out in Turin in 1899, His other 
operas include ‘Editha’, Milan, 1890; ‘Bric- 
a-Brac Will’, London, 1895, and ‘Vendetta’, 
Cologne, 1906. After his marriage to an 
Englishwoman, he made his home in Eng- 
land for a number of years. 


Eldon Gordon Joubert 

Great BARRINGTON, Mass., Nov. 24.— 
Eldon Gordon Joubert, piano tuner and 
technical adviser for Steinway & Sons, 
died in hospital here on Nov. 21. He had 
been stricken with a heart attack a few 
days previously while visiting Adolf A. 
Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, at his 
home here. He was sixty-three years old. 
Mr. Joubert was born in Hyde Park, Mass., 
and had traveled with Paderewski on most 
of his American tours and also with Rach- 
maninoff. During the World War he held 
a commission as lieutenant in the Intelli- 
gence Service. 








Dr. Frederick James Karn 

CRANLEIGH, SURREY, ENGLAND, Dec. 5. 
—Dr. Frederick James Karn, conduc- 
tor, organist and author of text-books and 
principal of the London College of Music, 
died here yesterday. He was seventy-eight 
years old. Dr. Karn was born in Leather- 
head, Surrey and studied music at Wel- 
lington College and Cambridge; from the 
latter he received his degree of Mus.Bac. 
in 1885. The University of Toronto gave 
him the degree of Mus.Doc. in 1889. He 
specialized in the teaching of harmony 
and counterpoint. 





Fernando Guarneri 

Fernando Guarneri, baritone, died in 
hospital in New York on Nov. 18, after a 
short illness. He was fifty-two years old. 
Although a native of Italy, he had become 
an American citizen. Mr. Guarneri studied 
singing in Naples and appeared in opera 
in Europe, and after coming to this country 
about twenty-five years ago, with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. He also sang in 
concert. He had more recently taught 
singing. He is survived by his wife and 
two sisters. 





Jeannie Franko 


Mrs. Hugo Kraemer, known profession- 
ally many years ago by her maiden name, 
Jeannie Franko, died in hospital in New 
York on Dec. 3, after an illness of a month. 
She was the last of her generation and 
was eighty-five years old. 

Born in New Orleans in 1855, she 
studied violin in Paris under Vieuxtemps 
and later in Berlin under de Ahna. For 
several years she toured this country as 
one of ‘The Five Famous Frankos’, the 
others being Sam, Nahan, once conductor 
at the Metropolitan, Rachel and Thelma, 
the last-named having been the mother of 
Edwin Franko Goldman. She also toured 
in a concert company with Adelina Patti. 
Her husband died many years ago. 
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first three movements of Mr. Huss’s w 

written Sonata in C Major for ’cello and 
piano were ably performed by Mr. Men 
delssohn and the composer, who was fur- 
ther represented by a pair of songs, “J h« 
Spring of Love’ and ‘Before Sunrise’. Mr 
de la Fuente’s numbers, in addition to th. 
Becker violin Romanza, were the Vieux- 
tempts Concerto in A Minor, and Corelli’; 
‘La Folia’, while songs by Brahms, Marx 
and Strauss completed the program. C 


Therese Censor, Soprano; Walter 
Kohler, Baritone 


Miss Censor, soprano, and Mr. Kohler, 
baritone, gave a joint reecital in the Bar- 
bizon on the evening of Nov. 19, with Nora 
Secam as accompanist. Miss Censor of- 
fered an aria from MHandel’s ‘Acis and 
Galatea’ and songs by Purcell, Mozart, 
Schumann, Wolf, as well as a group in 
French. Mr. Kohler opened the program 
with an aria from “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro’ and sang works by Duparc, Strauss, 
Loewe and Tauber. The artists joined in 
duets from ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Don 
Giovanni’ as well as others by Lohr and 
Kern. D. 


Gdal Saleski, ’Cellist 

Assisted by Kurt Engel, pianist, Mr. Sa- 
leski presented a well-balanced program 
which delighted a capacity audience in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 26. The main works were 
the Saint-Saéns A Minor Concerto and 
Grieg’s Sonata in the same tonality. There 
were also pieces by Eccles, Stutchesky, 
Villa-Lobos and others, including a ‘Lam- 
entation’ by Rapoport and the artist’s own 
‘Danse Antique’. Mr. Saleski, who has 
played in New York on numerous oc- 
casions, displayed excellent technical equip- 
ment and a good tone which was at its 
best in the medium part of the scale. Mr 
Engel’s accompaniments and his parts in 
the concerto and sonata were excellently 
done. N. 


Mary Frances Lehnerts, Mezzo-Soprano 


Miss Lehnerts, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital at the Studio Club of New York 
on the evening of Nov. 27. She was as- 
sisted by Norman Hollander,  ’cellist, 
George Trovillo acted as accompanist 
Miss Lehnerts offered arias from Handel's 
‘Radamisto’, Bach’s ‘St. John Passion’, and 
Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ as well as songs by 
Brahms, Strauss, Pierné, Fauré and others 
Mr. Hollander played obbligatos for 
Bach’s Cantata, ‘Praised be the Lord’ and 
Leroux’s ‘Le Nil’. 


Suzanne Aurand, Soprano 

A native of Indianapolis, Miss Aurand 
had made her debut in New York several 
seasons ago. A novel if not entirely praise- 
worthy note was introduced into her recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 25, by her singing of 
three excerpts from ‘Madama Butterfly’ in 
costume before a Japanese screen and with 
a doll as a stage ‘prop’. There were also 
arias from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and 
‘Thais’ and songs by Scarlatti, Legrenzi, 
Fauré, Lalo and others. Miss Aurand’s 
voice is one of agreeable quality which she 
handles with fair if not consummate skill. 
The audience was large and well ~~ 


Nathan Chaikin, ’Cellist; Dorothy 
Daubel, Pianist 

Mr. Chaikin, ‘cellist, assisted by Miss 
Daubel, pianist, was heard in a recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 22. 
The two players offered Brahms’s Sonata 
in E and that by Valentini in the same ton- 
ality, as well as an arrangement by Cas- 
sado of a Toccata by Frescobaldi. Mr. 
Chaikin also played Reger’s Suité in D 
Minor for ’Cello alone. Mr. Chaikin 
showed excellent schooling which resulted 
in a feeling for phrase as well as flueut 
technique. On the interpretative side he 
still has some distance to go. Miss Daub:! 
lent capable assistance. N. 
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JACOB DIRECTS BACH 
FETE IN LOS ANGELES 


Seventh Annual Festival, Spon- 
sored by Choir of First Con- 
gregational Church, Held 


Los ANGELEs, Dec. 5.—The seventh 
annual Bach Festival at the First Con- 
eregational Church took place on Novy. 
16 and 17 with four programs sponsored 
by the chcir and directed by Arthur 
Leslie Jacobs. The Bach Festival was 
started by the late John Smallman and 
each year it has grown in scope and 
attendance. 

E. Power Biggs, organist at Harvard 
University now, and a former member 
of the local Guild chapter, led off with 
a recital including the A Minor Con- 
certo (after Vivaldi), the G Major 
Fugue, the D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue, Chorales, and the Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C Minor. His mastery 
of the instrument was evident and he 
made the noble organ sound like itself, 
not like an oversized orchestra and band 
combined. 

Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, and Syl- 
vain Noack, violinist, joined the Cathe- 
dral Choir in the Saturday evening con- 
cert which began with a joyous chorus, 
‘Sing to the Lord’, from Cantata 190. 
Jacobs is not a conductor to watch with 
pleasure, but he gets smooth results 
with his singers. The D Major Toccata, 
the Partita in B Flat, No. 1, and the 
Sonata No. 3 in E for harpsichord and 
violin, completed that interesting pro- 
gram. The harpsichordist captivated 
her audience. The tone of the single 
violin was lost in the cathedral arches 
above. 





Brodetsky Leads Chamber Group 


Julian Brodetsky conducted his 
Chamber Orchestra in a Sunday after- 
noon program with Ingolf Dahl, pianist, 
and Sylvia Ruderman, flutist, assist- 
ing. Excerpts from the Roy Harris and 
M. C. Herter Norton transcriptions of 
‘The Art of the Fugue’ were especially 
enjoyable, and Dahl’s crisp clavier tone 
was an addition to the unity of strings 
in the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto. 
Dramatic effects were impressive in the 
Adagio from the B Minor. Violin So- 
nata arranged for the ensemble by 
Brodetsky, and the program closed for 
an approving and partisan audience 
with the Chaconne, also transcribed by 
the leader. 

There is controversy in musical cir- 
cles over the Brodetsky arrangements 
for his ensemble of eight quartets and 
double basses. Some chamber music is 
improved by the augmentation and there 
are other and more lightly woven quar- 
tets, such as the Debussy, which are 
coarsened. 

The Mass in B Minor sung by the Ca- 
thedral Choir with soloists: Fern Sayre, 
Frances Warren Haynes, Charles Ha- 
zeltine, Trudie West, Iris Sievwright; 
and the Festival Orchestra, W. Brownell 
Martin, pianist, Frederick Barnes, or- 
ganist, brought the festival to a success- 
ful climax under Mr. Jacobs’s direction. 
There were cuts, of course, but each 
year these cuts are made in different 
places so that each chorus and aria is 
complete and it would take attendance 
at three festivals to hear it in its en- 
tirety. 

Jacobs is more of a modernist than 
he is Bach authority. A Bach festival 
is tradition at the church in which he 
serves and he succeeds in giving each 
program fresh variety and interest. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 
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TOURING THE EASTERN STATES 
The Siberian Singers, in Costume, Who Have Appeared in Many States Throughout New 
England This Fall. 


The Siberian Singers, Nicholas Vasil- 
ieff, director, who opened their sixth 
season in New England on Oct. 9, at the 
Teachers College in New Britain, Conn., 
have also presented programs at the 
University of Connecticut, the Hotch- 
kiss School, Norwich, and New London. 
They made their third appearance for 
the Vermont Teachers Association Con- 
vention at Burlington, Vt., singing be- 
fore a capacity audience of over 3,000. 
The Siberian Singers will complete 
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MANY SINGERS HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Sayao, Kipnis, Robeson and 
Pazmor Appear—Milhaud 
in Lecture-Recital 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 2.—A distin- 
guished song program presented during 
the past fortnight was that given by 
Radiana Pazmor devoted to songs by 
living American composers. There was 
not a poor song in the lot. The follow- 
ing composers were represented: Bern- 
ard Rogers, Henry Bickford Pasmore, 
Lou Harrison, Charles Ives, Seth Felt, 
Arthtur Pickenscher, Richard Tetley- 
Kardos, William Grant Still, Ashley 
Pettis, Henry Eicheim, Howard Han- 
son, Henry Cowell and Mildred Couper. 

Darius Milhaud and his wife, Made- 
line, gave a lecture recital on ‘The Spirit 
of French Poetry in Melodic Modern 
Music’ in the Curran Theatre on Nov. 
24 as the opening attraction on the In- 
ternational Artists’ Series, managed by 
Peter Malschow and Glen Cornwell. 
Madame Milhaud read English beauti- 
fully and her voice has as much music 
as her husband’s music, poetry. The 
musical portion of the program was of 
marked interest since Mr. Milhaud 
plays the piano better than most com- 
posers, and offered his three works, 
‘Printemps’, four ‘Saudades do Brazil’, 
the ‘Album of Mme. Bovary’, and with 
Jean Laduc assisting, his ‘Scaramouche’ 
for two pianos. 

Bidu Bayao, Brazilian soprano, who 
appeared during the opera season, re- 
turned to give a recital with Milne 
Charnley as accompanist. Neither vo- 
cally nor musically did she equal her 
opera work, but her personality was, as 
always, captivating. 

Trio Opens Its Season 

The San Francisco Trio, Alice Mo- 
rini, pianist; William Wolski, violinist, 
and Boris Blinder, ’cellist, opened its sec- 
ond season in the Community Playhouse 
on Nov. 27 with a program devoted to 
Beethoven, Schuman and Ravel. High- 
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the first half of their tour in the current 
season, by presenting their program for 
the teachers associations of Rahwav and 
Orange, N. J. The last half of their 
season will begin in February at West- 
ern Maryland College and will continue 
until April 4. They will visit many col- 
leges and universities in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, the Virginias, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and all the mid-Western 
states. They will also appear in Boston 
in January. Their manager is Demeter 
Zachareff of Boston. 


TULL 


est honors were won in the Ravel work. 

Reah Sadowski, former child prodigy, 
gave a recital in Veteran’s Auditorium 
on Nov. 15 combining three novelties by 
English composers, Arthur Benjamin, 
William Kernell and Alec Rowley, with 
music from the standard repertoire. 

The post-opera weeks have been made 
memorable by Alexander Kipnis’s song 
recital in the Curran Theater on Nov. 
10. For beauty of tone, mastery of the 
art of vocalization, nuance and perfec- 
tion of phrasing Mr. Kipnis’s recital has 
rarely been equalled here by any singer. 
His program was as distinguished as 
his singing. Carl Feurstner played im- 
peccable accompaniments. 

Paul Robeson and Clara Rockmore 
opened the Opera House concert series 
two nights later. 

Alla Sviridoff, a young pianist who 
first came into prominence as a Music 
Week Contest winner some years ago, 
returned to her home city and gave a 
recital in the Century Club which 
proved her a competent young artist and 
a welcome addition to the ranks of piano 
teachers hereabout. 

Maryory M. FIsHER 





Sari Biro Heard with Orchestra 

Sari Biro, pianist, made her first ap- 
pearance of the season in Louisville, 
Ky., where she was soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Eugene Goossens, 
conductor, on Oct. 29. Miss Biro was 
cordially received in recitals in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. on Nov. 4; two appear- 
ances at the Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahasse, Fla., on Nov. 12 
and 13; and Pensacola, Fla. on Nov. 14. 
She presented her second New York 
recital in Town Hall on Dec. 8. 

She will also be heard as soloist with 
the New Orleans Symphony on Jan. 8; 
in Richmond, Va., under the auspices of 
the Richmond Women’s Club on Jan. 
20 and as soloist with the Denver Sym- 
phony on April 20. 





Jean Buchta Plays at Luncheon 
Jean Buchta, pianist, made her first 
local appearance of the current season, 
performing at the Oberlin Women’s 
Club luncheon on Nov. 16. 
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WASHINGTON GROUPS 
OFFER ATTRACTIONS 


Kirkpatrick Plays for Chamber 
Music Society — Hofmann 
Presents Annual Recital 

Wasuincoton, D. C., Dec. 5.—Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist who took 
part in the November chamber music 
events at Williamsburg, Va., repeated 
several of the works included on those 
programs for a Washington audience 
on Nov. 25. He was presented by the 
Washington Chamber Music Society in 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s major work was Bach’s 
‘Concerto After the Italian Taste’, but 
there was also much interest in the un- 
familiar Mozart variations on ‘Fischer’s 
Minuet’. 


Dr. Walter Bauer, conductor of the 
Department of Agriculture Orchestra, 
included two novel works in his concert 
on Nov. 25. One was David Popper’s 
moving Requiem with solo parts for 
three ’cellists. These parts were played 
by Louis A. Potter, Jr., Benjamin Lev- 
enson and Herbert Cook. The other un- 
familiar work on the program was 
‘Dreamland Suite’ by the contemporary 
Friedrich Wilhelm Rust. 


The Jewish Community Center Or- 
chestra launched its season on Nov. 24 
with a program featuring the Schubert 
B Minor Symphony. Dr. Henry Gold- 
stein conducted. 


A newly formed group, the Chamber 
Music Guild Quartet, played on Nov. 
10 and 26 in the Raleigh and Carl- 
ton hotels, respectively. The quartet is 
composed of Frank Gittelson and Alex- 
ander Levin, violins; Benjamin Sos- 
ner, viola; and Marcel Ancher, ’cello. 
Works by Frederick Jacobi and Darius 
Milhaud were included in this program, 
as well as quartets of the standard 
repertoire. 


The Friday Morning Music Club, one 
of Washington’s most active as well as 
oldest music organizations, launched its 
fifty-fifth season on Nov. 22 in Barker 
Hall. A chamber music program was 
furnished by Louis A. Potter, piano; 
Millard Taylor (National Symphony 
concertmaster), violin; and Howard 
Mitchell (National Symphony _ first 
cellist) ’cello. The program included: 
Trio in B Flat, K. 502, by Mozart; Trio 
in D, Op. 70, No. 1, by Beethoven; and 
Trio in B Minor, Op. 76, by Turina. The 
club’s second program, on Nov. 29, was 
presented by Doris Sturgeon, violin; 
Eloise Cunningham, piano; Mary Rus- 
sell Williams, soprano; and Mabel 
Frost and Constance Russell, piano. 

Josef Hofmann made his annual re- 
cital appearance in Constitution Hall on 
Nov. 17. His program was, as usual, a 
brilliant one, and included compliments 
to three of his colleagues—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff’s Barcarolle, Rudolph Ganz’s 
‘Danse Rustique’, and Paderewski’s 





Minuet and Nocturne. Mr. Hofmann 
appeared in Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin 
Dorsey’s series. Jay WALz 





Szigeti to Play with Orchestras 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will make 
seventeen appearances with orchestras 
this season, appearing under the batons 
of Eugene Ormandy, Bruno Walter, 
Artur Rodzinski, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, George Szell, Hans Kindler and 
Frieder Weissmann. Mr. Szegiti opened 
his current season with a recital at the 
Schubert Club, St. Paul, Minn., on Nov. 
18. He was scheduled for eight New 
York appearances. 
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OPEN PHILHARMONIC 
SERIES IN BUFFALO 


Autori Conducts First Concert 
with Four Piano Soloists— 
Beal Hober Sings 
Burrao, Dec. 1.—The opening con- 
cert of the Buffalo Philharmonic, di- 
rected by Franco Autori with his un- 








Franco Autori 


failing artistry, found the orchestra 
playing with perhaps the highest degree 
of color and expression that it has ever 
been able to achieve. Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony, Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 
Suite, and Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture 
were the orchestral offerings. 

Added interest for Buffalonians was 
the appearance with the orchestra of 
four local women pianists in the charm- 
ing Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for four 
pianos and string orchestra. The pian- 
ists, who gave a sprightly reading of 
the work, were Frances Louise Barrell, 
Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt, Anna Kow- 
walska and Eva Rautenberg. 


Soprano Welcomed 


The second concert in the series in- 
troduced Beal Hober, Wagnerian so- 
prano, to Buffalo. In ‘Du bist der Lenz’, 
from ‘Die Walkiire’, ‘Dich teure Halle’, 
from ‘Tannhauser’, and in ‘Briinn- 
hilde’s Immolation’ scene from ‘Gétter- 
dammerung’, Miss Hober disclosed an 
unusually attractive voice and a keen 
appreciation of the interpretative re- 
quirements of her selections. 

The orchestra played, for the re- 
mainder of this all-Wagner program— 
an annual affair for Buffalo—the ‘Meis- 
tersinger’ Prelude, ‘Siegfried Idyl’, 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ and ‘Funeral 
March’ and ‘The Ride of the Valkyries’. 

The most heartening of the orches- 
tra’s activities for the month was the 
children’s concert on the afternoon of 
Nov. 27. Over 3000 boys and girls 
from the fourth and fifth grades of 
Buffalo public, parochial and private 
schools filled every seat in Kleinhans 
Music Hall and listened to a specially- 
selected program with rapt attention 
and enthusiasm. They had been pre- 
pared for the concert by previous class- 
room sessions and recordings and ob- 
viously found the program completely to 
their liking. 

William Breach, supervisor of music 
for the public school department and 
advisor in Musical Education for the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Society, Inc., an- 
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nounced the works as they were played, 
and also introduced the first-desk-men 
of the string choirs. 

Two talented young artist-pupils of 
R. Leon Trick, local piano teacher, were 
soloists at the “Pop” concert on Nov. 
10, playing Bach’s Concerto No. 1 in 
C Minor with the orchestra. These 
young men have been gaining a reputa- 
tion for their attractive two-piano play- 
ing. They are Reynard Gorobetz and 
Ephraim Rabiroff. 

THEODOLINDA C, Boris 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
HEARD WITH BALLET 


Heifetz Is Soloist with Orchestra 
Under Kolar—New Wein- 
berger Suite Given 

Derroit, Dec. 5.—Approximately 
20,000 persons attended the four pro- 
grams of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, presented in Masonic <Audito- 
rium on Nov. 28-30. The ballet opened 
as an offering on the regular subscrip- 
tion series of the Detroit Symphony and 
continued with the orchestra in the pit. 
Efrem Kurtz and Franz Allers alter- 
nated on the director’s stand. 

Ballets shown were: Nov. 28, ‘Sere- 
nade’, ‘The Nutcracker’ and ‘Gaité 
Parisienne’; Nov. 29, ‘Les Sylphides’, 
‘Rouge et Noir’ and ‘Vienna—1814’; 
Nov. 30, matinee, ‘Poker Game’, ‘Spec- 
ter of the Rose’ and ‘Nutcracker’; Nov. 
30, evening, ‘The New Yorker’, ‘Pe- 
truchka’ and ‘Capriccio Espagnol’, Each 
of the performances was given a cordial 
reception by the audience, with the 
customary tributes for Massine, Dani- 
lova and Markova. 





Violinist Plays Beethoven 


On Nov. 21 Jascha Heifetz was guest 
artist with the Detroit Symphony, 
directed by Victor Kolar, resident con- 
ductor. Mr. Heifetz played the Bee- 
thoven Concerto for Violin and Orches- 
tra, in D, Op. 61, supported in fine man- 
ner by the orchestra. 

Weinberger’s new suite for orchestra, 
‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow’, was given 
its first reading anywhere. Four sec- 
tions made up the suite—‘Sleepy Hol- 
low, an impression of a quiet country- 
side’; ‘Katrina’s Waltz’; a tumultuous 
description of The Headless Horseman 
and Ichabod Crane, with a Dutch Polka 
for the finale. Weinberger occupied a 
box for the premiere. Otherwise the 
program consisted of the overture to 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ and ‘Wo- 
tan’s Farewell’ and ‘Magic Fire’ Music 
from ‘Die Walkiire’. 

Mischa Kottler, Detroit pianist, was 
guest on the third Saturday Evening 
concert of the orchestra on Nov. 23. 
He played the Rachmaninoff Third 
Concerto, with Mr. Kolar conducting 
the orchestra. Also on the program were 
Two Preludes—G Minor and C Sharp 
Minor, by Rachmaninoff, arranged for 
orchestra. The Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony ended the program, making 
it all-Russian. J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Ella Flesch Returns from South America 

Ella Flesch, Hungarian dramatic 
soprano, returned recently to New York 
after a successful South American op- 
eratic tour. Miss Flesch appeared as 
Aida, as Tosca and as Leonore in ‘Il 
Trovatore’. Since her return she has 
signed a managerial contract with NBC 
Artists Service, and will make her 
North American recital debut on Jan. 
15 in Town Hall. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ENGAGES FLAGSTAD 


McArthur Conducts Program— 
Monte Carlo Ballet Seen— 
‘Masterpieces’ Played 

WasuHineron, D. C., Dec. 5.—Before 
leaving on its first concert tour of the 
season on Nov. 30, the National Sym- 
phony completed a busy two weeks’ 
schedule in Washington that included 
two special performances with the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, a concert 
with Kirsten Flagstad as soloist and an- 
other of Dr. Hans Kindler’s ‘Beloved 
Masterpieces’ programs. 

The ballet performances were out- 
standing this year, because for the first 
time in the eight years that the com- 
pany has been visiting the Capital, all 
of the ballets were entirely new. On 
Nov. 19 the dancers appearing in Con- 
stitution Hall with the National Sym- 
phony furnishing the musical setting 
presented ‘Serenade’, ‘Poker Game’, 
and ‘Vienna—1814’. On the following 
night ‘The Nutcracker’ and ‘The New 
Yorkers’ were given. Leonide Massine, 
director of the company, appeared both 
evenings. Alexandra Danilova was fea- 
tured in the first program and Alicia 
Markova in the second. Conductors 
were Efrem Kurtz and Franz Allers. 

Kirsten Flagstad, making her third 
appearance as National Symphony solo- 
ist, sang Beethoven’s scena and aria 
‘Ah! Perfido’. She also presented three 
songs by Richard Strauss and two ex- 
cerpts from Wagner: ‘Elisabeth’s 
Prayer’ from ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Du Bist 
der Lenz’ from ‘Die Walkiire’. 


Offers Strauss and Wagner 





Edwin McArthur, appearing with 
Mme. Flagstad, as guest conductor, gave 
persuasive interpretations of the ‘Fg- 
mont’ Overture, Strauss’s ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’, Preludes I and III 
from ‘Lohengrin’ and Siegfried’s death 
music from ‘Die Gétterdammerung’. 

Dr. Kindler’s ‘Beloved Masterpieces’ 
concert on Nov. 24 centered around 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor. Tran- 
scriptions by LaSalle Spier, Washing- 
ton composer and pianist, of two Scria- 
bin Etudes, received their first perform- 
ance on this program. Mr. Spier chose 
for elaboration the etude marked ‘An- 
dante’, (Op. 2, No. 1) and the one titled 
‘Patético’ (Op. 12). This premiere was 
enthusiastically received, and the 4,000 
persons in attendance gave Mr. Spier 
an ovation. Jay Watz 


MacDONALD AND VIROVAI 
GIVE ST. LOUIS RECITALS 








Soprano and Violinist Receive Cordial 
Welcome—Musicians Guild 
Offers Program 
St. Louis, Dec. 5.—Again a capacity 
audience crowded the Municipal Opera 
House for the second event of the Civic 
Music League on Nov. 19 to welcome 
Robert Virovai, the young violinist, in 
recital. Mr. Virovai played a ponderous 
program of violin masterpieces with 
amazing skill and dexterity, but some 
parts lacked spirit or inspiration. Vladi- 
mir Padwa played most satisfactory ac- 
companiments and shared in honors 

after the Sonata—well earned. 

Charles Wagner presented Jeanette 
MacDonald in a song recital at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera House on Nov. 17, it be- 
ing her first public appearance here. A 
large audience of musicians and her 
movie admirers were charmed with her 





beauty and manner, supported by a 
voice of great clarity and sweetne:, 
Her program was most diversified aid 
the program was extended to consid 
able length by the insistent demand f 
encores. Giuseppe Bamboschek play: 
the accompaniments and two solos. 
The Musicians Guild were guests 
the faculty of the Community Music 
Schools Foundation on Nov. 18, pre- 
senting a program of variety and inte,- 
est. Those taking part were: John 
Kirurz, flutist; Edmund Detering, cla: 
netist; Florence Johnson and Beatrice 
Worthington, pianists; Mable Hender- 
son, vocalist, and Frances Jones, vio- 


linist. H. W. C. 


ANDERSON PRESENTS 
CINCINNATI RECITAL 


Contralto Is Greeted by Capacity 
Audience—MacDonald and 
Traubel Appear 


Cincinnati, Dec. 5.—Marian An- 
derson, contralto, appeared in Taft 
Auditorium on Nov. 13. Her audience, 
which filled every available seat in the 
house, demanded many encores. The 
program included works by Handel 
and Bach, seven songs from Schumann’s 
‘Dichterliebe’, Massenet’s ‘Pleurez mes 
yeux’, songs by Villa-Lobos, Tavares 
and Varona, and a group of Negro Folk 
Songs. -Franz Rupp, at the piano, gave 
Miss Anderson’ excellent support 
throughout the concert. 

Jeanette MacDonald gave a recital in 
the Music Hall on Nov. 21. Her pro- 
gram opened with a Mozart work, 
Sinding’s ‘Sylvelin’ and Hugo Wolf's 
‘Er Ist’s’, followed by a group of folk- 
songs, the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust’, 
group of French songs and four En- 
glish songs. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
played excellent accompaniments. 

Helen Traubel sang for the Matinee 
Club in the Hall of Mirrors, Nether- 
land Plaza, on Nov. 7, including arias, 
Lieder, English songs and two spir- 
ituals on her program, 

Susanne Fisher, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was heard in a recital 
in the Concert Hall of the Conservatory 
of Music on Nov. 3. The program was 
given in memory of Dan Beddoe, for 
many years a member of the artist fac- 
ulty of the Conservatory. John A. Hoff- 
mann, director, and the Phi Beta City 
Club sponsored the program. 

VALERIA ADLER 











Lois Bannerman Plays in Shreveport, La. 
Sureveport, La., Dec. 5.—Lois Ban- 
nerman, harpist, was heard recently in 
a recital in St. Vincent’s Auditorium. 
Her program included an arrangement 
of Handel’s ‘The Harmonious Black- 
smith’, Folk songs arranged by Grand- 
jany, Debussy’s ‘La Fille aux Cheveux 
de Lin’ and ‘Clair de Lune’. The final 
group was of works by Carlos Salzedo. 
She also appeared last month in Ham- 
mond, La., and Elkins, W. Va. At the 
latter concert she shared the program 
with Herman Ivarson, bass-baritone. 
Miss Bannerman will leave early next 
month for appearances in Cuba. 





Balogh Suite to Be Heard 

A new suite, ‘Four Pictures for Or- 
chestra’, by Erno Balogh, will have its 
first performance on Dec. 16 by the 
New York University Orchestra cor 
ducted by Martin Bernstein. The fou: 
‘Pictures’ are entitled ‘Repose’, ‘Fac- 
tory’, ‘Lullaby’ and ‘Merry Making’. 
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HISTORICAL CONCERT 
GIVEN IN BALTIMORE 


Peabody Alumni Present Music 
of America “Prior to 1850”— 
Curtis Quartet Heard 
BALTIMORE, Dec. 2.— The Peabody 
Conservatory Alumni Association, Olga 
Von Hartz Owens, president, delved 
into the musical past of America and 
presented a program which was listed 
as “American Music Prior to 1850”. 
This historical program had been pre- 
pared through the joint efforts of Scott 
Watson, Dr. Lubov Breit Kiefer, Doris 
Wright and Richard Goodman. This 
research for material resulted in an in- 
teresting array of composition as devel- 
oped at this early period of American 
art. Such composers as Francis Hop- 
kinson (1737-91), Alexander Reinagle 
(1756-1809), William Billings (1746- 
1800), and Francis Florentine Hagen 
(1815-1907), were represented. Those 
contributing on the program were 
Thelma Viol, contralto; Sara Stulman 
Zieler, pianist; Henry Krumrein, tenor ; 
Josephine McLaughlin, soprano; Rich- 
ard Sharrett, baritone; Scott Watson, 
accompanist ; Celia Brace and Josephine 
Schweitzer, violins; Irving Cooperstein, 

viola, and Rita May Baker, ’cello. 


Helen Traubel Sings 





The sixth Peabody recital gave to the 
local public the opportunity of hearing 
Helen Traubel, soprano, with Coenraad 
V. Bos at the piano. This singer dis- 
closed tonal opulence throughout an un- 
hackneyed program. Miss Traubel sang 
Daniel Wolf’s ‘Iris’ as one of her en- 
cores. Daniel Wolf, as a student, ap- 
peared on this same stage. 

The Curtis String Quartet, with the 
assistance of Richard Goodman, pianist, 
presented three evenings of chamber 
music on Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2 at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Music Soci- 
ety. The Curtis players gave spirited 
interpretations of master works from 
classic to contemporary composition. 
Mr. Goodman, a young Baltimore pian- 
ist, contributed to the artistic presenta- 
tions. 

Bertram Peacock, baritone, of New 
York city, with Charlotte Ober at the 
piano, gave the program of the Sunday 
concert series on Nov. 24 at Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium. This was Mr. 
Peacock’s return engagement, in re- 
sponse to last year’s appearance when 
the artist had returned to the city of his 
student days after a long career as an 
operatic singer. 

The Baltimore Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Dorothy Sutton, president, 
presented a program on Dec. 1 at Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium. The follow- 
ing artists were heard: Beatrice Kil- 
lingsworth, pianist; Elizabeth Rowland 
Davis, pianist; Doris G. Wright, so- 
prano; Louise Carlson, organ, and Kent 
Bellows, pianist. F. C. B. 





Gambarelli Dances Tribute to Pavlowa 


Maria Gambarelli, premiere danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will perform 
in more than fifty cities on her tour 
starting early in 1941. She will include 
in her repertoire a group of dances 
called ‘Tribute to Pavlowa’ which will 
consist of ‘Pavlowa Gavotte’, ‘The Dy- 
ing Swan’ and ‘Harlequinade’. These 
dances were arranged by Hilda But- 
sova, for fifteen years premiere dan- 
seuse with Pavlowa. ‘Tribute to Pav- 
lowa’ was seen at the Washington Irvy- 
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ABERDEEN WELCOMES A GREAT SOPRANO 
Members of the Aberdeen Civic Music Association Series with Mme. Flagstad Are (Left to 
Right) Mrs. Max Stokes, Secretary; Edwin McArthur, the Singer's Accompanist; Mme. Flagstad, 
Mrs. W. W. Bassett, Vice-President, and Dr. J. D. Alway, President 


ABERDEEN, S. D., Dec. 3.—Kirsten 
Flagstad, soprano, was the first artist to 
appear on the Aberdeen Civic Music 
Association series, immediately follow- 
ing their most successful membership 
week campaign. Dr. J. D. Alway is 


ing High School on Nov. 23 when Miss 
Gambarelli appeared as the first attrac- 
tion in a series of Student Dance Re- 
citals. She was assisted by Willard 
Van Simons and David Adhar, dancers, 
and George Dilworth, pianist. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 
ATTRACT IN SEATTLE 


£. Robert Schmitz Is Presented 
by Cecilia Schultz—Joseph 
Bonnet Plays Organ 

SEATTLE, Dec. 5.—Outstanding among 
recent recitalists was FE. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, who was presented by 
Cecilia Schultz on Nov. 22. Mr. 
Schmitz’s program was a well balanced 
one, opening with two Bach works and 
presenting music by Chopin, Ravel, Nin, 
Debussy and Chabrier. 

Joseph Bonnet, French organist, ap- 
peared in concert at the University 
Christian Church on Noy. 27. His pro- 
gram was devoted mostly to older 
classics. He included two of his own 
compositions, a tender lullaby ‘Ber- 
ceuse’ and a ‘Rhapsodie Catalane’ which 
provided excellent material for demon- 
strating the organist’s mastery of his 
instrument. , 

The Svea Male Chorus gave its 
thirty-fifth annual Fall Concert Nov. 
22. Much of the program was of a pa- 
triotic nature, a singing tribute to the 
Swedish inheritance, for many of the 
members were born in Sweden. The 
soloists were Berta Flynn, soprano, and 
William Hedberg, baritone, with C. A. 
Sutherland, director. 

Welhelmine Schaeffer-Creel, who 
joined the music school faculty of the 
University of Washington this Fall, 
made her first appearance on the cam- 
pus on Nov. 14. Her program included 
works by Franck, Brahms, Chopin, Ma- 
rosszeki, Kodaly and Bartok. 

The University Symphony, George 
Kirchner, conductor, gave its second 
concert on Nov. 17. Music from the 
works of Wagner, Cimarosa, Franck, 








president of the association, and S. M. 
Harrington was Civic Concert Repre- 
sentative in Aberdeen for the member- 
ship week. The membership was tripled. 
Later in the season Artur Rubinstein 
and Roland Gundry will be heard. 


Tchaikovsky and Massenet was played 
and an interesting new work by Alex- 
ander Laszlo, improvizations on ‘Oh, 
Susannah’ was also heard. 

Nan D. 


SERIES BY QUARTET 
BEGUN IN ST. LOUIS 


Guidi-Steindel Group Launches 
Chamber Music Concerts— 
Local Artists Heard 
St. Louts, Nov. 30.—The first con- 
cert of the eleventh series of chamber 
music concerts took place on Nov. 28 
at the Sheldon Auditorium. These are 
given by the Guidi-Steindel Quartet 
with assisting artists, and are sponsored 
by the Ethical Society. The program 
was interesting and unusual, starting 
with Albert Stoessel’s Suite for two 
violins and piano, a delightful work, ably 
presented by Scipio Guidi, Sol Turner 
and Bessie Ash. Beethoven’s Piano 
Trio, Op. 70, No. 1 and Smetana’s ‘Aus 
Meinem Leben’, completed the program. 
A large audience generously demon- 

strated complete approval. 

Edward Rechlin, organist, appeared 
on the Concordia Seminary Lyceum at 
their Auditorium on Nov. 29, when he 
presented a fine program of organ music 
which incorporated ‘The Musical Herit- 
age of the Church’, works of Bach and 
his spiritual contemporaries. 

John Kessler, pianist and composer, 
appeared in recital on Nov. 27 in Bald- 
win Hall, the final recital of a series of 
three on successive Wednesday eve- 
nings, the first devoted to Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms, the second to the 
works of the romanaticists and conclud- 
ing with French and Russian composers. 
He was cordially received. 

Club Members Appear 

The Mel-Harmonic Club, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nussbaum, director, held its sev- 
enteenth public concert at the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium on Nov. 25. 
Twenty-four members participated in 
vocal and instrumental numbers. Irene 
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Chambers, one of the city’s most popu- 
lar and prominent singers and teachers, 
appeared in recital on Dec. 1 in the Re- 
gency Room, Hotel Chase. The pro- 
gram was well diversified, attractively 
presented and ably supported by Mary 
Welchans Ferguson at the piano. 
Arthur Burgette, a young Negro bari- 
tone, pupil of Chester Merton, made his 
first public appearance at the Sheldon 
Memorial on Nov. 29. Clara Meyer, 
piano pedagogue, presented her talented 
pupil Patsy Lynch in a studio recital on 
Nov. 29. Herpert W. Cost 


CLEVELAND ARTISTS 
APPEAR IN RECITAL 


Walden Quartet and Women’s 

Orchestra Heard—Rubinstein 

Makes Locai Debut 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—Musical activi- 
ties at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
directed by Arthur W. Quimby, curator 
of musical arts, have included the local 
debut of E. Power Biggs, organist, who 
was heard on Nov. 20. Mr. Biggs’s pro- 
gram included a variety of works. 

The Walden String Quartet made its 
eighth annual appearance at the Mu- 
seum on Nov. 15. The program in- 
cluded the Quartet in E Flat by Dit- 
tersdorf, that in F Minor, Op. 95, by 
Beethoven; and the one in C Minor by 
Paul Klitzki. The members of the 
Quartet are Homer Schmitt, Bernard 
Goodman, David Schwartz, and Robert 
Swenson, who are all members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Alma Babb, soprano; Claudia Page 
Smith, viola player; Betty Williams 
Sharp and Victoria Kerner, violinists ; 
Clara Gehring Bickford and Ruby Cha- 
valier Carroll, pianists. Hyman Gold, 
‘cellist, participated in a program of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club = on 
Nov. 24. 








Schandler Conducts 

The same club sponsored a perform- 
ance of the Cleveland Women’s Orches- 
tra, Hyman Schandler, conductor, as- 
sisted by Joseph Victor Laderoute, 
tenor, for the benefit of its scholarship 
fund, in Severance Hall, on Nov. 19. 
Mr. Laderoute, new to Cleveland, pos- 
sesses a voice of great beauty. His first 
group, with orchestral accompaniment, 
included a_ recitative and aria from 
Handel’s ‘Jephtha’, and ‘Il Mio Tesoro’ 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’. A sec- 
ond group with piano accompaniments 
by Georgetta Wilson Kinschner, in- 
cluded works by Lalo; ‘Fauré’; La Al- 
varez; Hageman; Coleridge-Taylor and 
Quilter. 

The orchestra played Schumann’s 
Overture to ‘Genoveva’, Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4, and Introduction and 
Fugue from his Suite No. 1. 

Artur Rubinstein made his first re- 
cital appearance here as the third event 
of the Cleveland Concert Course, under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and the local management of 
Mrs. Emil Brudno. 

Two of the ‘Goldovsky Recitals’ 
have been given. That on Nov. 13 was 
an ‘Evening of Chopin’. Mr. Goldov- 
sky delighted the audience of music 
lovers who gather informally in Wade 
Park Manor. The ‘Evening of Brahms’ 
on Nov. 27 was given by Mr. Goldov- 
sky and Margaret Codd Goldovsky, so- 
prano. Mrs. Goldovsky sang three 
groups of songs and Mr. Goldovsky 
opened the program with the Waltzes, 
Op. 39, and between the song groups 
plaved the ‘Paganini’s Variations’. 

Witma Huninec 








Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 15) 


Walter Ducloux conducted and was at 
one of the two pianos used for the ac- 
companiment, the other being played by 
Everett Roudebush. Stage direction 
was in charge of Désiré Defrére. 

Admirably qualified for their roles 
were: Hilde Reggiani, Rosina; Armand 
Tokatyan, Almaviva; Carlos Ramirez, 
Figaro; John Gurney, Don Basilio; 
Pompilio Malatesta, Don Bartolo; and 
Georgia Graves, Bertha. Minor parts 
were taken by Brooks Dunbar and Earl 
Wrightson. 


VOCALISTS ATTRACT 
IN COLLEGE RECITALS 


Traubel and Tinayre Appear— 
Academies and Music Clubs 
Have Full Calendars 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Helen Trau- 
bel, Metropolitan Opera soprano, ap- 
peared in recital in Goodhart Hall of 
Bryn Mawr College on Nov. 26. Lieder 
by Beethoven, Schubert, and Strauss 
were expressively projected and the re- 
citalists command of the operatic style 
was evidenced in ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from 








Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Voi lo 
sapete’ from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, Also listed were songs by 


Burleigh, Engel, Fairchild and Ilgen- 
fritz. Coenraad V. Bos was an excep- 
tionally fine accompanist and was heard 
in solo works by Rachmaninoff and 
Mendelssohn. 


Tinayre Welcomed 


Yves Tinayre, French tenor and spe- 
cialist on old music, was heard at 
Swarthmore College on Nov. 24. He 
discussed unknown works of early com- 
posers and offered an illustrative musi- 
cal program. On the same date Guy 
Marriner gave a lecture-recital at the 
Franklin Institute. His subject was 
‘Old and New Music for Young People’, 
illustrated at the piano with composi- 
tions by Handel, Mozart, Schumann, 
Debussy, Weber and Chopin. 

Arthur Carron, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, was guest artist at a Matinee Mu- 
sical Club concert in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford ballroom on Nov. 19. Thelma 
Heed was at the piano. Also listed on 
the program were Ruth Barber and 
Clara Grube, duo-pianists, Ella Olden 
Hartung, contralto, Caroline Fox, vio- 
linist, and Ruth Buroughs, pianist. 


Temianka and Robinor Heard 


Henri Temianka, violinist, with Genia 
Robinor, pianist, collaborating, was heard 
in Casimir Hall on Nov. 14. Bach’s B 
Minor Partita, for violin alone ; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 12, No. 3; and 
pieces by Szymanowski, Suk, Saint-Saéns, 
and others were heard. Also performed, 
with string quartet accompaniment, was 
Schubert’s B Minor Rondo. 

Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano, gave 
a recital under auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Forum in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 6. A varied program listed arias by 
Bach and Mendelssohn; Lieder, by Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms; several spirituals ; 
‘Tell Me, Thryrsis’ and ‘Song’ by Paul 
Nordoff; and three Grieg songs. Arpad 
Sandor was the accompanist. 

Béla Barték, Hungarian composer and 
ianist, with Ditta Pasztory Barté6k (Mme. 

arték), pianist, as collaborating arist, 
was heard on Nov. 8 at Clothier Memorial 
Auditorium, Swarthmore College. The 
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program contributed admirable perform- 
ances of two-piano music, Mozart’s So- 
nata in D and Debussy’s ‘En Blanc et 
Noir’. Mr. Barték proved a brilliant expo- 
nent of several of his own compositions : 
the ‘Petite Suite’, ‘Night Music’, five ex- 
cerpts from ‘Mikrokosmos’, the Suite, Op. 
14, and the ‘Allegro Barrao’. 

Dorothea Lawrence, soprano, with Ruth 
Weingartner at the piano, offered a pro- 
gram of American songs at the Stephen 
Girard Hotel on Nov. 8. 

Thelma Davis, contralto, gave an un- 
usually interesting program in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer on Nov. 12, Stuart 
Ross serving as accompanist. 

Three recitals devoted to Bach’s sonatas 
and partitas for viola alone were given by 
Felix Winternitz at Bryn Mawr College 
during the week of Nov. 10. 

The first event in this season’s All-Star 
Concert Series under the Emma Feldman 
management presented a recital by Fritz 
Kreisler in the Academy of Music. 


Jorge Bolet Heard 


Appearing under the auspices of the 
Ornstein School of Music in the Academy 
of Music recently, Jorge Bolet manifested a 
superior brand of pianism in Schubert’s A 
Major sonata, Schumann’s ‘Etudes Sym- 
phoniques’, a Chopin group, and other com- 
positions. Mr. Bolet is a member of the 
Ornstein faculty. 


Other recent recitals were: Florence 
Maguire, pianist, at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy,  play- 


ing Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, Ra- 
vel’s Sonatine, and works by Bach-Kel- 
berine, Scarlatti, Chopin and Albeniz; and 
Mary Miller Mount and Elizabeth Gest, 
duo-pianists, at the Philomusian Club in 
a program including arrangements by Miss 
Gest and assisted by the Motet Choir of 
Saint Paul Presbyterian Church directed 
by Hubert Cance Taylor. A concert for 
the benefit of the China Aid Council in the 
Academy of Music Foyer, engaged Hilda 
Morse, soprano, Mackey Swan, baritone, 
Amy Maye Wang, pianist, and Marguerite 
Kuehne, violinist. Gertrude Janssen, young 
soprano, showed laudable attainments in 
Lieder by Brahms, Wagner and Richard 
Strauss, and arias by Beethoven, Mozart 
and Wagner, in her recent recital-in the 
Academy of Music Foyer. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
WELCOMED IN VISIT 


Stock Conducts the Orchestra 
in Concert under Forum 
Auspices in Academy 








PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Under aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Forum, the 
Chicago Symphony with Frederick 
Stock conducting, gave a concert in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 21. The 
famous organization, heard here for the 
first time, was hailed enthusiastically by 
a large audience. 


Carpenter Work Heard 


Vitality and stamina were revealed in 
the performance of Brahms’s F Major 
Symphony. Dr. Stock’s interpretation 
showed that he likes his Brahms 
“straight” without the niceties that have 
crept in to some conductor’s readings. 
Fine expositions of Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ 
overture and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspie- 
gel’ further attested to Dr. Stock’s con- 
ductorial powers and the capacities of 
his musicians. Also presented, for the 
first time here, was John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s Symphony (in one movement). 
Composed for the orchestra’s golden 
jubilee, the work was pleasing and me- 
lodious, although on a first hearing it 
did not impress as a particularly notable 
addition to the literature of American 
orchestral music. The symphony was 
cordially accepted. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
GIVEN BY ENSEMBLES 


Curtis and Kaminsky Quartets 
Appear in Series—Concert 
by Art Alliance 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The fourth 
in a series of six concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber Music Society of 
Philadelphia was given by the Curtis 
String Quartet in the Academy of Music 
Foyer on Nov. 26. Heard were 
Brahms’s quartet in C Minor, Dvorak’s 
quintet in A, with Edith Evans Braun, 
pianist, and a Quartet, Op. 8, by Jeanne 
Behrend, young Philadelphian pianist 
and composer. Performed for the first 
time, Miss Behrend’s work disclosed 
much that was agreeable in musical sub- 
stance. 

The Kaminsky Quartet, Abram Ka- 
minsky and Domenick Saltarelli, violins, 
Irving Segall, viola, and Frank Hen- 
nig, violincello, provided compositions 
by Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms in 
Houston Hall of the University of 
Pennsylvania on Nov. 27. The recital 
was the third in a series of four, spon- 
sored by the Cultural Olympics and the 
Department of Music Education of the 
University. 

A concert in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance took place in the organiza- 
tion’s auditorium on Nov. 27 and en- 
listed the talents of several musician- 
members. Franck’s sonata in A, for 
violin and piano, was played by Thad- 
deus Rich and Arthur Hice. A group 
of Paul Nordoff’s piano compositions 
engaged Henry Harris. Songs by 
Madeline Clark Walther were inter- 
preted by Nancy Fishburn, contralto, 
with Vernon Hammond as accompanist. 
Others participating were William Heyl 
and Morton Howard, duo-pianists ; Dor- 
othy Johnstone Baseler, harpist; Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Mary Miller 
Mount, pianist; and Charlton Lewis 
Murphy, violist. The concert was ar- 
ranged by the music-committee of which 
Dr. Rich is chairman. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
gave performances here in the Academy 
of Music Nov. 14, 15 and 16 before 
capacity audiences. The three pro- 
grams consisted for the most part of 
ballets new to this city, including: ‘The 
New Yorker’; ‘Vienna-1814’; ‘Poker 
Game’; ‘Nutcracker’ and ‘Serenade’. 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’ and ‘Gaieté Paris- 
ienne’ had both been presented here in 
previous seasons. 








Sibelius Bust Placed on Display 


A bust of Jean Sibelius, whose sev- 
enty-fifth birthday is being celebrated 
this month, was placed on display in 
Carnegie: Hall Art Gallery on Dec. 5 
and will remain on display the re- 
mainder of the month. The bust is by 
Vaino Aaltonen, Finnish sculptor, and 
is said to be the only one for which the 
composer has posed. It was made five 


years ago for his seventieth birthday. 


It is the property of Carleton Smith, 
music critic of ‘Esquire’ who received 
it as a gift from the composer. 





Suzanne Sten Sings at ORT Meeting 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Suzanne Sten, 
mezzo-soprano, now singing leading 
roles with the Chicago Opera, was a 
soloist at a recent meeting of the Chi- 
cago chapter of ORT in honor of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Miss Sten sang an aria from 


Massenet’s ‘Le Cid’, ‘Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges’ by Mendelssohn, and ‘Hom- 
ing’ by del Riego. The artist also ap- 
peared at the annual Opera Night of 
the Covenant Club of Illinois. The pro- 
gram, which featured several opera 
stars, followed a dinner given for the 
Chicago Opera Company officials and 
members. 





MILLER NAMED TO BACH 
FESTIVAL SOCIETY POST 





Appointed Assistant Director of Two 
Choral Groups under James Dash— 
Schubert Concerts Listed 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Bach Festival Society, Henry 
S. Drinker, president, has appointed 
Robert B. Miller as assistant director 
of its two Choral Groups, the Bach and 
the Schubert Festival Choruses. Mr. 
Miller, born in 
Sussex, England, 
is a graduate of the 
Royal College of 
Music and of Ox- 
ford University, 
where he held a 
musical scholar- 
ship. He came to 
America two years 
ago to take up the 
position of organ- 
ist at the Church 
of the Good Shep- 
herd, Rosemont, 
Pa. He played the harpsichord at the 
1940 Bach Festival, and has been ac- 
companist to the Chorus for the past 
year. He is twenty-five years old. 

The plans of the Society include a 
Schubert Festival, to be given in the 
Academy of Music March 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11, comprising a Choral Concert, 
three Orchestral Programs and a con- 
cert of Lieder. The Choral Concert 
will be given by the Schubert Festival 
Chorus of 160 voices, under the di- 
rection of James Allan Dash, the Junger 
Mannerchor, Leopold Syre, director, 
and the Philadelphia Opera Orchestra. 
The Mass in A Flat and ‘Miriam‘s 
Song of Triumph’ will be given. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene 
Ormandy, will play the orchestral pro- 
grams. The Lieder concert will be 
given by Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, 
and Steuart Wilson, tenor. 

The regular Bach Cantata Festival, to 
be given in May, 1941, under the di- 
rection of James Allan Dash, will in- 
clude fifteen of Bach’s cantatas. 





Robert B. Miller 





Bartlett and Robertson Aid Red Cross 
in Ottawa 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, recently appeared in Ot- 
tawa at the Chateau Laurier in aid of 
the Red Cross. The Earl of Athlone, 
Governor General of Canada, and Prin- 
cess Alice and Princess Juliana of Hol- 
land were present. The concert was 
organized by Lady Campbell, wife of 
Sir Gerald Campbell, High Commis- 
sioner for Canada. 





Echaniz to Conduct Illinois Symphony 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—José Echaniz, 
Cuban pianist and conductor, will be 
guest conductor of the Illinois Sym 
phony at the Great Northern Theatr« 
on Dec. 16. His program will consis‘ 
of the ‘Lenore’ Overture, No. 3, and 
First Symphony of Beethoven, Mil 
haud’s_ First Piano Concerto  witl 
Paul des Mavais as soloist, Roldan’s 
‘Three Little Poems’, and Harl Mc 
Donald’s ‘Rhumba’ from his Second 
Symphony. 














TRENTON SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES SEASON 


Sabatini Conducts Orchestra 
in Concert at Stacy Park 
Memorial Auditorium 


Trenton, N. J., Dec. 5.—The Tren- 
ton Symphony, under the leadership of 
Guglielmo Sabatini, launched its 1940-41 
season with a fine concert in Stacy Park 
Memorial Hall auditorium on Nov. 5. 
A capacity audience greeted conductor 
and musicians. 

A spirited reading of the overture to 
Smetana’s ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ in- 
troduced the pro- 
gram. This was fol- 
lowed by Franck’s 





D Minor Sym- 
phony, in which 
were advantage- 


ously demonstrated 
the conductorial en- 
dowments of Mr. 
Sabatini as well as 
the instrumental re- 
sources and _ tone 
quality of the or- 





Guglielmo Sabatini 


chestra. 

Next listed was the Overture in C 
Minor by the Argentinian composer, 
Celestino Piaggio. This work was pre- 
sented for the first time locally on this 
occasion. In structure and material it 
commanded interest and the enthusiastic 
audience indicated their approval of both 
the music and the interpretation. 

The remainder of the concert brought 
Borodin’s ‘On the Steppes of Central 
Asia’ and the ‘Polovetsian Dances’ from 
the same composer’s ‘Prince Igor’, the 
latter finding an especially hearty re- 
ception. Recalled several times, Mr. 
Sabatini mounted the podium once more 
and led the orchestra in Strauss’s ‘Piz- 
zicato Polka’. WIiLtiaM E. SmitTH 





Temianka to Play with Sacramento 
Symphony 

Henri Temianka, violinist, was to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Sacramento 
Symphony on Dec. 10 and 12, playing 
the Beethoven Concerto. He will also 
continue his cycle of six concerts in 
San Francisco, called “The History of 
the Sonata’, with Maxim Schapiro, giv- 
ing two all-Beethoven programs in De- 
cember. On Nov. 17 Mr. Temianka 
gave a recital in the Town Hall in New 
York, on Nov. 14 at the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia, and on Nov. 6 played 
with Alec Templeton at a private gath- 
ering of the Bohemians in Chicago. 





is 


Shura Cherkassky, Pianist, After 
Appearing in Recital and with Or- 
chestra in Eastern Music Centres, 
Takes a Vacation in His California 
House and Gets a View of the 
Surroundings from the Roof 
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Mr. Templeton is at present composing 
a Concert Piece for violin and orches- 
tra, dedicated to Mr. Temianka. On 
Nov. 2, the violinist played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto with the Utah State 
Orchestra in Salt Lake City under 
Hans Heniot. 


EVANSVILLE ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BROWNE 








Philharmonic Launches Seventh Series 
with Louise Bernat as Piano 


Soloist 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 5. — The 
Evansville Philharmonic opened its 


& 





Gaylord H. Browne, Conductor of the 
Evansville Philharmonic 


seventh concert series on Nov. 26 in 
Memorial Coliseum with Gaylord H. 
Browne conducting and with Louise 
Bernat as soloist in Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1 in C Major, Op. 15 
Miss Bernat, now studying in New 
York, is a native of Evansville. She 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
after the concert. 

The program began with the Over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’. After the 
intermission the orchestra played Kal- 
linikoff’s Symphony No. 1 in G Major. 
The Board of Directors of the orchestra 
includes: R. H. Goebel, president; Mrs. 
Alvin Newman, vice-president; Harriet 
Jenner, secretary; and Mrs. Frank 
Schmidt, treasurer. 





Petina 

Irra 
turned 
season 


Returns to Metropolitan Opera 
Petina, mezzo-soprano, has re- 
to New York for her sixth 
with the Metropolitan Opera 


Company. During the Summer she was 
heard in ‘Lakmé’ and ‘Marriage of Fi- 
garo’ with the San Francisco Opera 
Company, and in concerts in Pasadena, 
Long Beach and Coronado Beach. She 
was also engaged in the filming of 
‘Magic in Music’ in Hollywood, as well 
as in learning three new operatic roles. 
Miss Petina will appear in several con 
certs this season, including a New York 
recital. 


Boston 


(Continued from page 23) 
program included songs by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Brahms, Debussy, Bizet, 
Grieg, Negro folk songs, Spirituals, and 
to open the program, a group which in- 
cluded Handel’s ‘O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me’. Appropriately, the 
Hampton Institute Association of Bos- 
ton presented the singer in this recital, 
for it was from the Institute that Miss 
Maynor graduated in 1933. The voice 
continues to thrill with its beauty of 
tone, and Miss Maynor continues to 
give increasing attention to the prob- 
lems of interpretation which are now 
her chief concern. The audience in 
Symphony Hall departed only after the 
lights were beginning to dim. 

Jeanette MacDonald Gives Recital 

In a concert-debut recital, Jeanette 
MacDonald packed Symphony Hall to 
the doors, giving a program which in- 
cluded both arias and Lieder. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek was the accompanist, sup- 
plying also a pair of solos. The con- 
census of those present appears to be 
that Miss MacDonald can be depended 
upon to give a good account of herself, 
either on the screen or in person. 

The Boston Morning Musicales 
opened their current season in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler with a con- 
cert by Charles Kullman, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Stuart Ross assist- 
ing at the piano. Mr. Kullman offered 
songs and arias by Handel, Cavalli, 
Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Rachman- 
inoff, and others. A capacity audience 
applauded with enthusiasm. 

For the second concert in this series, 
whereby the Boston School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy benefits, the artists were 
Victor Babin and Vitya Vronsky, Mrs. 
Babin, in a two-piano recital of music 
originally for the two instruments or 
otherwise arranged for them. Their 
success was immediate. 

At the Felix Fox School of Piano 
Playing, Harrison Potter, formerly of 
this city and now resident in New York, 
gave a recital of more than passing in- 
terest. Mr. Potter, a pianist of varied 





John Powell, Pianist and Composer, 
and Alpha Mayfield, Music Instruc- 
tor at the University of Virginia, 


Are Seen at “Longways,” Mr. 
Powell's Home, Just Before They 
Appeared in a Folk Music Program 


Enjoying the Air on Riverside Drive 

Is Teresa Sterne (Centre), Twelve- 

Year-Old Pianist, with Her Mother 

and Her Teacher, George Halprin, 

with Whom She Is Preparing for 
Several Recitals 
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talents, offered a pair of Purcell works, 
some by Gibbons, Scarlatti and Bach. 
The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 109, the 
Griffes Sonata, and some miscellany. 
Mr. Potter’s performance was admirable 
and he was warmly applauded by a large 
audience, 


WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SERIES 


Alexander Thiede Conducts 
Orchestra with Eleanor 
Steber as Soloist 

Boston, Nov. 30.—The 1940-41 
season of the Women’s Symphony of 
Boston, Alexander Thiede, conductor, 
opened in Jordan Hall on Nov. 21 with 
Eleanor Steber, soprano, who becomes 
a member of the soprano roster of the 








Metropolitan Opera this Winter, as 
soloist. 
Following custom, the orchestra 


opened its concert with the Bach Cho- 
rale Prelude, ‘We Thank Thee’, tran- 
scribed for strings by Mabel Wood Hill. 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘Suite After 
English Folk Songs’, Op. 34, was the 
first formal work, and the orchestral 
items closed with the Boellmann Sym- 
phony in F, Op. 24. Midway, Miss Ste- 
ber appeared, singing the aria ‘Non mi 
dir’ from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Depuis le jour’ from ‘Louise’ by Char- 
pentier. 

Nicely sustained tone marked the per- 
formance of the Bach chorale, and the 
amusing (as well as serious) measures 
of the Mason opus were carefully 
wrought. Considering the fact that this 
orchestra is constantly placed at a dis- 
advantage owing to circumstances which 
at present control the rehearsals, one 
can find little but praise for the per- 
formances which these women are able 
to compass. Especially noteworthy was 
the support which the orchestra gave 
Miss Steber, whose clearly delivered top 
notes were a pleasant experience for her 
audience, which applauded lustily. Ap- 
plause also was in order for the orches- 
tra at the conclusion of the Boellmann 
Symphony, an exacting work. 





John Carter Completes Fall Tour 

John Carter, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, appeared during his Fall tour in 
Toronto, Canada; Frankfort and Wil- 
more, Ky.; Dallas and San Antonio, 
Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Holland, Mich.; Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Waukesha and Portage, 
Wis. On Nov. 9 Mr. Carter sang in a 
radio presentation of ‘Robinhood’. 





Franz Allers, Czech Conductor with 
the Ballet Russe, Visits the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia, Where Masaryk 


Proclaimed the Independence of 
Czechoslovakia 
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Redecorated Opera House Greets Opening Throng 


(Continued from page 5) 


politan revival the program cannily omit- 
ted all mention of a particular place or 
country. Viewed as a_ theatrical con- 
venience, the court of eighteenth century 
Stockholm would logically permit a more 
lavish use of spectacle than the surround- 
ings of a colonial governor. But opera 
audiences have never been known to find 
spectacle out of place, even in Boston! 
The royal court of arms was much in 
evidence. Costumes were varied and bright 
in color. The sets designed by Mstislav 
Dobujinsky served their purpose without 
being achievements to greatly rejoice lov- 
ers of the scenic art. The last scene, 
though styled a ball room in the palace, 


Wide World 


Alexander Sved as Renato, the Role of 
His Metropolitan Debut 


suggested a foyer in the Stockholm opera, 
where the historical Gustave III was as- 
sassinated at a masquerade. With its steps 


OPERA CONTEST WINNERS 
ARE GUESTS AT OPENING 


Five Chosen by NBC and Guild Spend 
Weekend in New York—Wrote 
Prize Letters 

Five of the six opera lovers who won 
a recent contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, writing let- 
ters on “What the Metropolitan Opera 
Broadcasts Mean to Me”, arrived in 
New York on Nov. 30 to be guests of 
NBC for the weekend and to attend ‘the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera on 
Dec. 2. 

The visitors were: Mrs. Charles Kas- 
sel of Fort Worth, Tex.; Elizabeth Chil- 
cote of Cleveland; Elinor Eaton of Chi- 
cago; Lawrence Wilton of Mount 
Brydges, Ont., and R. V. Winchell of 
Mason City, Wash. The sixth winner, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins of Lewiston, 
Me., did not attend the opening because, 
being a Wagnerite, she asked for tickets 
to a Wagner performance instead of the 
Verdi ‘Masked Ball’ which was given 
on the opening night. Each of the con- 
test winners was accompanied by one 
person of their choice, and all were 
NBC’s guests. 

Although Mr. Wilton and Mr. Win- 


Acme 


A View of the Grand Tier, Now the First Balcony, Showing the Banks of Seats Which Replace the Boxes Above the "Diamond Horseshoe" 


Wide World 
Thorborg as Ulrica, the 


Sorceress 


Kerstin 


and stairway, such dancing as was at- 
tempted was necessarily of the sketchiest, 
but the carnival groupings were generally 
attractive. 

Mr. Graf’s treatment of the crowd in 
Ulrica’s den was pictorial and successful. 
Each of the five scenes was staged as a 
separate act; in the score, the five are 
grouped in three. 


chell were the only winners who had 
never visited New York, the group went 
on a sight-seeing tour, later attending 
a reception at the Hotel Pierre, given by 
the Opera Guild, whose chairman, Mrs. 
August Belmont, was hostess. Other 
festivities were the broadcast of the 
NBC Symphony on Nov. 30, and a visit 
to the Rainbow Room. The visitors and 
accompanying officials of NBC and the 
Guild occupied their own table in the 
buffet during intermissions at the opera 
on opening night. All five said they 
had been listening to the opera broad- 
casts for several vears. 

Miss Chilcote is an employee of the 
telephone company in Cleveland; Mrs. 
Kassel is a housewife; Miss Eaton is a 
voice student; Mr. Winchell is a boiler 
maker; Mr. Wilton is a farmer. Mrs. 
Robbins is a former newspaper woman. 





Novotna to Sing in Metropolitan Opera 
Revival of ‘Bartered Bride’ 


Jarmila Novotna, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing the title 
role in the Metropolitan’s revival of 
Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride’, which 
will be performed in English. In addi- 
tion, she will fill an engagement with 
the Chicago Opera. Mme. Novotna’s 
recital tour began in Seattle on Oct. 4. 


Facsimile of the 
Origine! Document 
in the Library of 
Congress, Showing 
in Its Parallel Col- 
umns Some of the 
Changes Proposed 
by the Censors. 
Verdi's Opera at 
That Time Was 
Called ‘Una Ven- 
detta in Domino' 
and the Tenor Part 
of Gustavo, Duke of 
Pomerania, Is Noted 
in the First Column. 
The Authorities 
Asked That the Title 
Become ‘Adelia degli 
Adimari'’ and the 
Role of Ormando as 
Written Out in 
Column Two 


mis 


and she will appear in thirty-three cities 
before the close of the current season. 
She will be soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, singing the 
part of Roxane in a concert perform- 
ance of Dr. Walter Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac’. She will sing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera from Dec. 2 to Jan. 12, 
and from Feb. 10 to March 23. 





METROPOLITAN TRIES OUT 
NEW SOUND APPARATUS 


Opera Association Experiments with 
Acoustical Device to Aid Chorus 
and Singers on Stage 
Sound control apparatus developed at 
Stevens Institute of Technology was 
used experimentally during the re- 
hearsal period at. the Metropolitan 
Opera. The experiments were devoted 
primarily to creating acoustic conditions 
on the stage which were as satisfactory 
to the artists as the acoustics of the the 
atre are to the audience. Through the 
use of several elements of the Stevens 


choruses and 


Technique, offstage 
able to hear the 


singers upstage were 
orchestra more easily. It was claimed 
that orchestral balance could be pre- 
served backstage in a manner not possi- 
ble by traditional methods. 

The experiments which have been in 
progress since October are being under- 
taken as a cooperative enterprise by 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Theatrical Pre- 
tective Union, Local No. 1. They are 
being conducted under the supervision 
of Harold Burris-Meyer of Stevens In 
stitute of Technology, who pioneered 
much of the sound control techniqu: 
now used in radio, motion pictures, 
concert and the legitimate theatre. 





The choristers of St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral, London, have been evacuated + 
Truro, Cornwall, where they are sin; 
ing at the Truro Cathedral. 

An innovation in church concerts 
being made in Canterbury, England. . 
phonograph plays recordings of music: 
masterpieces daily for one hour. 
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